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A Daily Report 





Changing conditions under the amendments to the 
interstate commerce law will make important for ship- 
pers and carriers the promptest and most efficient dis- 
semination of the orders and rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the decisions of the Com- 
merce court. 

Because of their close relationship and both having 
headquarters in Washington, no doubt hearings before 
them will be more frequent there than heretofore. It 
is more than probable that new rate conditions may in- 
volve issuance of tariffs by special permission and on 
short notice to a much greater degree than in past years, 
and hence the earliest reports will be sought and re- 
quired. To meet this change in the probable require- 
ments and to supply a real aid to business, the daily is- 
sue of THE TRAFFIC WORLD at an early date will con- 
tain, besides the tariff records, a synopsis of the more 
important rulings and orders of the Commission and the 
decisions of the Commerce court. 
tant cases, they will be in full. 

Shippers will find the Daily an economic channel of 
great value. 


In especially impor- 
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SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS MADE 


Close of Congress Shows Impressively Influence of 


Chief Executive in Constructive Law-Making 
without Sensta Densation 





Washington, D. C., July 1.—Un- 
obtrusively and with an imperturb- 
able good humor that very nearly 
lost him party faith in his ability as 
a leader, President Taft emerges 
from the whirlpool of legislation a 
modest, though a most substantial, 
victor. 

The dissatisfaction over tariff 
legislation is in a measure reduced 
by his securing authority for a spe- 
cial commission to investigate and report to him what 
a reasonable and proper schedule may be. This means 
that his future recommendations will be based on expert 
opinion without the bias of environment. 

The railway law has been amended very much along 
the lines the shipping interests sought and, while there 
are some phases that are possible of serious injury to 
commercial growth in the hands of those who might use 
the power granted unwisely, the character and integrity 
of the arbiters who render the decisions in any contro- 
versy is a guarantee of immunity from any permanent 
disaster. The most deep-seated opposition on the part 
of the transportation companies has been to granting 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to sus- 
pend an advance in rates, and of those who have not 
been in sympathy with this phase of the amendment is 
the writer. After all, however, reflecting over the result 
of the Hepburn law and recalling the pessimistic prophe- 
cies and how completely they failed to materialize, the 
logical inference is that conditions equally satisfactory 
will follow alignments with new regulations again. The 
law in no. way prevents a fair trial of the issue involved, 
and it certainly places the arbitration of a controversy 
in the hands of satisfactory judges, because they are in 
the best position to reach impartial conclusions and at 
the same time make expert analysis of conditions, sift- 
ing good evidence from bad. The result, then, is cer- 
tain to be the general strength of the facts shown. 

It may be that both shippers and carriers may learn 
much relating to the justice of a condition in an exhibit 
of facts regarded by each of them, in advance of exami- 
nation by a disinterested arbitration, as impregnable. 
Castles may be thrown down and the truth may be 
made clear, resulting in more harmony and greater re- 
spect and confidence. Revolutionary as the idea may 
be considered by some it is along the theory of greater 
publicity in the acts of private corporations whose poli- 
cies affect all the people, and has a kinship to the idea 
of states surrendering certain privileges in favor of fed- 
eral control. It is absurd to fear that so competent a 
body as the Interstate Commerce Commission cannot 
render a substantially fair verdict if an honest showing 
is made to them. It is equally absurd to hope for any- 
thing but defeat through sophistry or subterfuge. 

The long and short haul amendment ought to be 
carefully read by those who are affected by its provi- 
sions, and care should be taken to note that, if excep- 
tions are sought, they are only to be granted after ap- 





























plication and investigation. In order to prevent a situa- 
tion in rate matters absolutely rigid, the changes in this 
regulative clause are worth remembering. 

We believe the effect of the law will be to make 
business more secure by lessening the prospect of more 
legislation for a long time. This restful sense will in- 
vade the halls of the state lawmakers and reduce local 
and conflicting legislation. States will watch the effects 
of federal regulation more carefully and grow less dis- 
posed to interrupt successful operation by conflicting 
laws of their own. 

Regulation of securities is a rather important phase 
to cover by statute without careful investigation, and 
President Taft has wisely included this in the matters 
to have special and non-partisan investigation and a later 
report. His views as to proper and safe legislation will 
follow. 

In all that he has done there has, we feel, been 
shown a most conscientious purpose to carry out his 
promises with the least disturbance to the legitimate 
development of all lines of business, and reflection will 
savor more of praise than otherwise. The few quite 
captious critics will find much to lessen their emotions 
in the results. W. B. B. 


New York Board Cuts Fare 


Albany, N. Y., July 1.—The public service commis- 
sion has ordered the Delaware & Hudson to reduce the 
fare on the line between Ticonderoga and Fort Ticon- 
deroga from 25 cents to 15 cents. In an opinion writ- 
ten by Chairman Stevens the commission finds that 
the rate charged is unjust and unreasonable and should 
be reduced, and that a reasonable charge is the sum 
of 15 cents. The order provides that the schedule shall 
go into effect July 11, 1910. 

The order was made following the complaint of 
the Business Men’s association of Ticonderoga. At the 
hearing the company alleged that it was grtitled to 
charge the rate which it did by virtue of two statutes 
of the state of New York conferring authority so to 
do, and the company claimed that the commission had 
no authority to change the fare from the maximum rate 
established by the legislature. The commission decided 
this adversely to the company. The commission re- 
marks in connection with the statutes upon which the 
company relied as their defense, that by amendment 
to section 49 of the public service commissions law, 
which became a law June 18, the commission is ex- 
pressly authorized to fix a maximum rate “notwith- 
standing that a higher rate, fare or charge has been 
heretofore authorized by statute.” 

The commission in.its opinion states that it has 
made every effort to enable it to know the total re- 
ceipts of the operation of the Ticonderoga road, the 
total expenses and a proper division of the same be- 
tween freight and passenger business, and also all 
reasonable effort to ascertain the cost of carrying on 
the passenger business; but that the company has not 
kept its books in such shape as would enable it to 
throw any just and proper light upon the returns which 
it is in fact receiving from the operation of this rail- 
road. It was shown that during the year 1907 the num- 


ber of passenger trains operated over the railroad was 
35,000. 


The village of Ticonderoga has a population of 
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nearly 2,000, which is served entirely by the road in 
question, : 

The commission believes it is unreasonable and 
unjust that they should be required to pay a fare of 
25 cents to ride two miles unless the respondent, which 
alone has knowledge of the subject, can show that the 
expense of performing the service justifies the charge. 
Having failed to give any complete evidence upon this 
point, the commission holds that the rate now charged 
is unjust and unreasonable. The commission states that 
it has taken into consideration in reaching this conclu- 
sion the general rate of passenger fare throughout the 
State, both general and peculiar circumstances, the 
expense which is within the knowledge of the com- 
mission for doing business of this character, the fact 
that the D. & H. carries passengers from Ticonderoga 
to Baldwin at the same rate as to Ticonderoga Junc- 
tion, and the further fact that the company has in 
this case based its position upon the legal proposition 
referred to rather than upon the merits. 


Upholds Hours of Service Law 








United States District Judge Page Morris, holding 
court in Iowa, decided, in the case of the United States 
vs. the Illinois Central Railroad company, that the 
federal law regulating the hours of service of train 
cr@éws on interstate railroads is constitutional. 

The constitutionality of the law was attacked by 
the attorneys for the defendant on thirteen different 
grounds. Their principal reliance, however, was upon 
the decision of the United States Supreme court in the 
employe’s liability cases. 

In the interpretation of the Hours of Service Act. 
which limits the service of the train crew to 16 hours 
in any 24-hour period, the court held that the perform- 
ance by the engineer of duties required by the rules 
of the company in preparation for a trip during the 
half hour previous to the schedule time for the depart- 
ure of a train from an initial terminal, made such en- 
gineer “on duty” during such half hour, and that this 
time must be included in the time of permitted service. 

The case was a test case. It was the first decision 
by any court upon the constitutionality of this law and 
the first judicial interpretation of the provisions of 
this law in their relation to the hours of service of 
train crews on interstate railroads. 





Traffic Club Has Outing 


The Traffic Club of Chicago held its third annual 
outing at the Beverly Country club, Thursday, June 23, 
the outdoor program being made up of golf and an 
indoor-outdoor baseball match. In the latter the “Slow 
Freights” defeated the “Expresses,” 14 to 9, no casual- 
ties being reported. 

General rebates in the golf events kept the net golf 
scores low enough to pass muster with the interstate 
golf laws. Charles H. Kingsbury won the first prize in 
the 36-hole event with a net score of 151; John Stock- 
ton finished second, with 154. John Bickel took the 





prize for low score for 18 holes with a card of 97-23-74. 
H. C. Waddle won the prize for fifteenth place and 


E. C. Nettles got one for finishing in twenty-fifth posi- 
tion. 
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DECISIONS OF COMMISSION 


Interstate Board Hands Down Rulings in Contested 








Cases 
No. 879. 
(19 I. C. C. Rep., 162.) 
CITY OF SPOKANE, WASH., ET AL. 
vs. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted December 28, 1909. Decided June 7, 1910. 

i. The scheme of rates proposed by the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific. for transportation of traffic from 
St. Paul and Chicago to Spokane, made by taking 75 per 
cent of the terminal rates, is founded upon facts which 
do not exist and is constructed upon a theory which can- 
not be approved by the Commission. 

2. Present rates charged by the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific upon the commodities specified in the 
supplemental complaint from the defined territories men- 
tioned to Spokane are unreasonable, and just and rea- 
sonable rates for the future should not exceed those which 
are set forth in Schedule A, attached to this report. 

In fixing these rates the Commission has proceeded upon 
the view that, under the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, it could not use the rate to Seattle 
as a standard by which to measure that to Spokane. 
If this were otherwise, if the Commission were free to 
take into account all the competitive conditions existing 
both east and west and determine what, in the light of all 
these conditions, would be a just and reasonable relation 
between the rates of Seattle and Spokane, a somewhat 
different question would be presented. 

4. Joint through rates, both class and commodity, should be 

established from defined territories east of Chicago to 
Spokane. The rates named in Schedule A are just and 
reasonable and should not be exceeded for the future. 

In some instances joint rates upon the commodities dealt 
with in Schedule A are now in existence; in those cases, 
if they exceed the rates specified, they are unreasonable, 
and the carriers maintaining them are required to estab- 
lish those specified in the schedule in lieu of their rates 
now in effect. 

6. Where joint through rates do not now exist from points 
east of Chicago upon certain lines to Spokane, the Com- 
mission finds that there is no reasonable and satisfactory 
through route and that such through routes and joint rates 
ought to be established. 

Both class and commodity rates should be slightly lower 
from Mississippi river points to Spokane than from Chicago 
points, as is indicated by the rates named in Schedule A. 

8. The rates named in Schedule A upon classes and com- 
modities dealt with in the previous opinion, as to arbitra- 
ries between St. Paul and Chicago, are reasonable, and 
the former finding of the Commission in such previous 
opinion is amended accordingly. 

9. The class and commodity rates specified in Schedule A found 
just and reasonable rates to be applied from the defined 
territories therein named to Baker City, La Grande and 
Pendleton, Ore., and Walla Walla, Wash., and the present 
rates maintained to those points, in so far as they exceed 
the rates specified in Schedule A, are unjust and unrea- 
sonable, 

10. The rates which the Commission has established herein to 
Spokane should be applied to those points at which the 
Spokane rates have been maintained in the past. 

11. In order to proceed with great caution in this matter the 
Commission has determined before making a final order 
to learn the result of an actual test. Therefore carriers 
will be required for the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember to keep a detailed account showing the revenues 
which accrue upon business actually handled under present 
rates and the revenues which would have accrued had the 
rates here prescribed been in effect. 


Fred Pugh, E. O. Conner, H. M. Stephens and 
Brooks Adams for complainants. 

Hale Holden, Pierce Butler, C. M. Dawes and 
W. R. Begg for Great Northern Railway company and 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad company. 

Cc. W. Bunn and Charles Donnelly for Northern Pa- 
cific Railway company. 

How, Butler & Mitchell for Great Northern Railway 
company. 

Charles Donnelly and E. J. Cannon for Northern Pa- 
cific Railway company and New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad company. 

F. C. Dillard and W. W. Cotton for Unicn Pacific 
Railroad company. 

Herbert D. Carter for New York Central lines. 

George D. Ogden for Pennsylvania Railroad com- 


or 


1 


pany. 
Joseph N. Teal and Seth Mann for Portland Cham- 
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ber of Commerce and Pacific Coast Jobbers’ and Manu- 
facturers’ association, interveners. 

H. C. Barlow for Chicago Association of Commerce, 
intervener. 

H. M. Stephens for Walla Walla Commercial club, 
intervener. 

Nathan Bijur for Merchants’ Association of New 
York, Boston Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Springfield (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hampden County (Mass.) Traffic association, 
Marlboro (Mass.) Board of Trade, Worcester (Mass.) 
Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce of the state of 
New York, Richmond (Va.) Chamber of Commerce, and 
Petersburg (Va.) Chamber of Commerce, interveners. 

Turner Oliver for La Grande (Ore.) Commercial 
club; the city of La Grande, Ore., and county of Union, 
Ore., interveners. 


Supplemental Report of the Commission. 
PROUTY, Commissioner: 

In disposing of the original Spokane case, 15 I. C. 
C. Rep., 376, the Commission held that the class rates 
from St. Paul and Chicago to Spokane were unreason- 
ably high, and named certain class rates which would, 
in its opinion, be reasonable. Some 34 commodities 
were specifically referred to in the complaint and in the 
evidence. It was found that the rates in effect upon 
these commodities from St. Paul and Chicago to Spokane 
were unreasonable, and reasonable rates were named. 
An order was issued effective May i, 1909, establishing 
the class rates and the commodity rates found to be 
reasonable. 

Upon the promulgation of this opinion and order 
the Union Pacific lines filed a petition asking to be re- 
lieved from the effect of the order. It was alleged in 
their behalf that the distance from both St. Paul and 
Chicago to Spokane via those lines was much greater 
than via the Northern Pacific and Great Northern; that 
even though the rates established were reasonable via 
the shorter route, they were unreasonable via the 
longer, circuitous route; that while these lines had in 
the past, under the higher rates, elected to compete at 
Spokane, they did not desire to do so under the rates es- 
tablished by the Commission; wherefore they asked to 
be relieved from the obligation of the Commission’s 
order. 

For reasons stated in its memorandum of May 3, 
1909, 16 I. C. C. Rep., 179, the prayer of this petition was 
granted, in so far as to relieve the Union Pacific lines 
and the Chicago & Northwestern line temporarily from 
the effect of the order. 

This order only dealt with class rates and with some 
34 commodity rates. The movement of traffic from the 
east to Spokane under class rates is comparatively 
small, and there remained a great mass of commodity 
rates which were alleged to be unreasonbly high and 
which evidently must be reduced if the Commission were 
to carry out its idea as expressed in the reduction of 
those commodity rates before it. While we dealt only 
with rates to Spokane, it was understood that these re- 
ductions to that locality would of necessity involve a 
widespread readjustment of rates to all intermountain 
territory from the Canadian lint to Mexico. The opinion 
suggested that possibly some comprehensive scheme 
might be devised by the carriers which could be applied 
not only to Spokane, but in other territory. The defend- 
ants asked for more time for the purpose of working 
out a plan of this character, which was granted, and in 
May, 1909, the Great Northern and Northern Pacific pre- 
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sented to us a schedule of commodity rates from various 
eastern points of origin to Spokane, asking that they be 
allowed to establish the rates specified in that schedule, 
and that this proceeding be thereupon dismissed. 

It was a condition of the postponement of our order 
from May 1, allowing further time for the presentation 
of this scheme of commodity rates, that the class rates 
found to be reasonable by the Commission should be at 
once put into effect by the carriers, and schedules were 
accordingly filed which are still in force. To these tar- 
iffs the Union Pacific lines became voluntary parties, 
both from St. Paul and from Chicago, and they have also 
established the St. Paul rates from Omaha and other 
Missouri river points to Spokane. 

The proposed commodity tariff presented as above 
by the defendants to the Commission was met by vigor- 
ous protest from the complainants and also from the in- 
terveners representing Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and 
San Francisco. 

On June 9, 1909, the city of Spokane filed its sup- 
plemental complaint, putting in issue, among other mat- 
ters, the balance of the commodity schedules from 
eastern destinations to Spokane, and asking that joint 
rates be named from destinations east of Chicago to 
Spokane both upon class and commodity rates. 

The city of Pendleton, Ore.; the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Baker City, Ore.; the Commercial club of La 
Grande, Ore.; the Commercial club of Walla Walla, 
Wash., and the Merchants’ Association of New York 
have filed intervening petitions. 

A hearing was had in Washington in June, 1909, as 
a result of which it was determined to hold a further 
hearing at Spokane to give opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of testimony by all parties, including the interven- 
ers. The case was accordingly further heard at Spokane 
the last of September and the first of October, 1909, and 
was on October 4 orally argued. Since then all the 
parties, including the interveners, have filed elaborate 
briefs. 

Four questions are presented for decision upon the 
present record: 

1. Shall the scheme of rates proposed by the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific be approved by the 
Commission? 

2. If not, what rates shall be established to Spo- 
kane from St. Paul and Chicago? 

3. Shall rates be established from territory east of 
Chicago? , 

4. Shall the Spokane rates be extended to other 
points in that vicinity; and if not, what rates shall be 
established to the localities which have intervened? 


I, 

To determine whether the scheme of the defendants 
shall be approved we must first understand clearly what 
that scheme is. 

It was claimed by the defendants and found in the 
original decision that rates from eastern points of origi: 
to Pacific coast terminals were induced by water compe 
tition. It appeared, however, from the testimony and 
was stated in the opinion, that while these terminzl 
rates are influenced by, they did not fully meet, this 
competition by sea, since large quantities of traffic still 
move to all Pacific coast terminals by the various water 
and rail-and-water routes from the Atlantic seaboard. 
The defendants, in constructing their plan, started out 
with the assumption that rates 25 per cent lower than 
the present rates would be required to fully meet this 
sea competition. 
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Traffic from the Atlantic seaboard to an interior 
destination, like Spokane, may move by water to a Pa. 
cific coast terminal, like Seattle, and from that terminal 
by rail, the through rate being the sum of the water 
rate to Seattle and the rail rate from Seattle. A rate 
from the eastern point of origin to Spokane, which fully 
met water competition at Spokane, would be constructed, 
therefore, by taking the water competitive rate to the 
terminal and adding to it the full local from the termi- 
nal to the interior point. 

It was claimed by the coast cities in this proceeding, 
and is being insisted upon by them in other proceedings, 
that the present rates eastbound from these terminal 
points are umreasonable, and the carriers apparently 
concede that these rates must be reduced. For the pur- 
pose of constructing the proposed rates to Spokane, not 
the present local, but a rate 16% per cent less than the 
local, was used. Spokane rates are therefore constructed 
by taking 75 per cent of the terminal rate from eastern 
territory and adding thereto a rate which is 16% per 
cent less than the present local rate from Seattle to 
Spokane. 

The rate thus created is applied from Chicago. From 
the Mississippi river the same rate is established, but 
from the Missouri river the rate is about 10 per cent 
less. The theory of the defendants seems to be that 
ordinarily the cost of producing commodities sold in 
Spokane is somewhat greater upon the Missouri river 
than in the vicinity of Chicago and St. Louis, and that 
therefore a somewhat less freight rate should be made 


“to equalize the cost of laying down the article in Spo- 


kane. In cases where this is not true or where the re- 
verse is true, the rate from the Missouri river is the 
same as from Chicago and the Mississippi river. 

Rates from Colorado common points to Spokane are 
in about one-half the instances the same as from the 
Missouri river; in the balance about 10 per cent less. 

Ordinarily, rates from points of origin east of Chi- 
cago are constructed by adding to the Chicago rate the 
full local up to Chicago. This is true in all cases where 
the commodity is produced in considerable quantities in 
Chicago territory or to the west. Where the article is 
produced exclusively upon the Atlantic seaboard or at 
some point east of Chicago, the Chicago rate is con- 
structed by subtracting from the rate obtained as above 
the rate from the point of origin up to Chicago. This, 
in effect, applies the Chicago rate to the point of origin. 

The idea seems to be that so long as Spokane can 
purchase either at Chicago or at some more easterly 
point it shall purchase at Chicago, but that if it cannot 
buy in Chicago territory then it shall be given a rate 
which will enable it to buy in the same market with its 
competitor at Seattle or Portland. 

The complainants object to this proposed scheme of 
rates upon two principal grounds: 

It is said that the proposed rates are not as favor- 
able to the jobbers of Spokane, in comparison with the 
rates enjoyed by their competitors at the coast cities, ‘as 
the present rates. It will be found upon examination 
that this is not, on the whole, true. Aside from dry 
goods, carpets, and drugs and medicines, the proposed 
rates give to the Spokane jobber substantially the same 
advantages in comparison with rates from Seattle as 
does the present adjustment. There are some instances 
where the Spokane wholesaler can go somewhat farther 
and other instances where he can go a somewhat less 
distance upon an even rate than at the present time, 
but upon the whole the result of adopting the proposed 
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schedule of rates would not be greatly to the disadvan- 
tage of the Spokane jobber except in case of two or 
three commodities. 

Even if the contention of the complainants in this 
respect was true, it would not be conclusive against the 
approval of the proposed schedule. It must be remem- 
bered that the present rates are the result of a delib- 
erate attempt to carve out a certain territory in which 
the jobber of Spokane should have the advantage in 
rates over his competitor upon the coast or elsewhere. 
While it is of great importance to Spokane as a com- 
mercial center that it shall control the wholesaling busi- 
ness into surrounding territory, and while there is great 
force in its claim that no schedule of rates can be right 
which permits merchandise to be hauled from the east 
over the Cascade mountains to Seattle and back again 
to the consumer upon the east of that mountain range, 
and while the complainants are justified in urging upon 
the Commission the discrimination which may arise 
against the wholesaler in that locality, still the right 
of Spokane to control this territory should depend upon 
a reasonable adjustment of rates which is open to Spo- 
kane and to all corresponding territory, and not upon a 
special arrangement peculiar to that locality. We may 
and should inquire to what extent the Spokane whole- 
saler can compete in adjacent territory with his rival 
upon the Pacific coast, but we should not disapprove this 
schedule simply because it is less favorable to the whole- 
saler at Spokane in some respects than the present 
rates. 

The second objection of the complainant is that the 
proposed rates are no substantial reduction from the 
present rates. This is hardly true. The proposed rates 
afford a very substantial reduction from the rates now 
in effect. In many cases they are less than rates would 
be if established upon the basis adopted by the Com 
mission. 

The most serious objections to this scheme from our 
point of view are not those urged by the complainants 
and interveners. 

The rate constructed as above detailed is applied 
from Chicago to Spokane. Why should this be applied 
from Chicago rather than from New York or from the 
Missouri river? The rate is constructed by taking 75 
per cent of the terminal rate, and this terminal rate 
applies to the coast from all territory east of the Mis- 
souri river. It is said that this blanket rate from eastern 
territory to Seattle has been forced by water competi: 
tion. Now, if 75 per cent of this rate is necessary to 
fully meet water competition, and if the theory of this 
scheme of rate-making is to meet water competition at 
Spokane, why should not the rate which results from 
the addition of the local rate to Spokane be made to 
apply from all eastern territory? In other words, why 
does not water competition require the same blanket 
rate from eastern territory to Spokane which it produces 
at Seattle? 

The defendants were asked this question and an- 
swered in substance that logically this might be true, 
but that in meeting this water competition the defend- 
ants were at liberty to meet it in whatever way and at 
whatever point and to whatever extent they saw fit. 

This cannot be admitted. It is not clear that these 
carriers in meeting competition, can consult their own 
interests alone, without reference to the interest and 
desire of the communities which they serve. But how- 


Commission cannot approve a schedule of rates con- 
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structed upon that theory. 

When the commodity originates both at Chicago and 
at New York, so that the Spokane buyer can purchase 
in either market, he is compelled to pay the local rate 
from New York to Chicago, which means that he must 
ultimately buy in Chicago rather than in New York. If 
the commodity can be purchased only in New York, then 
the rate from Chicago is made lower than it otherwise 
would be, for the, purpose of permitting the Spokane 
merchant to purchase upon the Atlantic seaboard. The 
manifest purpose of this is to compel Spokane to buy in 
the middle west, that being in the interest of the de- 
fendant carriers. 

While general commercial conditions should be con- 
sidered and while these defendants might properly 
decline to apply the same rate to the longer haul from 
New York which they apply to the shorter haul from 
Chicago, it may be doubted whether they should be per- 
mitted to construct a tariff for the express purpose of 
compelling the manufacture or the merchandising of a 
given commodity at Chicago or upon the Missouri river 
or at the Atlantic seaboard. Some system of rates which 
on the whole seems just and reasonable should be es- 
tablished, and these different communities should be per- 
mitted to do whatever business they can under that rate 
system. 

When the Commission suggested that the defendants 
propose some basis for constructing these rates which 
would be more comprehensive than that used by the 
Commission, its idea was that such scheme should be of 
a character which would render it applicable to other 
points than Spokane. We have before us at the present 
time complaints from many localities in this intermoun- 
tain territory, and these complaints must in some way 
or other be disposed of. The scheme proposed by the 
defendants for Spokane is apparently of no assistance at 
any other point. 

For example, what is to be done with the rates be- 
tween Spokane and the coast terminals? How far west 
of Spokane is the combination to be made upon 75 per 
cent of the coast rate? At the present time most of 
these rates west of Spokane are made by the combina- 
tion upon the full terminal rate plus the full local rate 
back. If Spokane is entitled to a combination upon 75 
per cent of the terminal rate, why is not every interior 
point west of Spokane entitled to the same basis of 
combination? 

What, again, is to be done with rates east of Spo- 
kane? Upon the theory of the defendants these rates 
might well be higher than those to Spokane, since the 
local rate from the coast increases as the distance from 
the coast grows greater. But the Commission is asked to 
establish rates to Spokane which are inherently reason- 
able, and, manifestly, we could not permit the existence 
of a higher rate at an intermediate point. Missoula has 
already inquired what its rates are to be, and this Com- 
mission must answer that question. 

The scheme of the defendants assumes that water 
competition exists at Spokane which must be met. The 
testimony in this record fails to disclose the existence of 
such competition to any appreciable extent. While a 
reduction in the rates from the coast to Spokane would 
tend to stimulate the movement of traffic through Seattle 
and Tacoma, still it does not appear probable that such 
a movement could ever assume considerable proportions, 
even with the present westbound rates to Spokane. 

This scheme of the defendants therefore is founded 





























































upon facts which do not exist, is constructed upon a 
theory which cannot be approved, and is of no assist- 
ance in solving the general problem before the Commis- 
sion. While we recognize that these defendants have 
made an honest effort to meet the situation, by the 
construction of these schedules, we are constrained to 
withhold our approval. 
II. 


If the rates suggested by the defendants are not to 
be approved, what rates shall be established by the 
Commission? 

The original complaint attacked the class rates from 
St. Paul and Chicago to Spokane, and in our decision we 
held that the existing rates were unreasonable and fixed 
certain lower rates for the future. The complaint also 
named some 34 different commodity rates which were 
alleged to be excessive. We held that these rates were 
unreasonable and established lower rates as substitutes. 
The complaint contained a statement that all rates from 
St. Paul and Chicago to Spokane were unreasonable, but 
we held that a general allegation of this kind could not 
lay the foundation for an order reducing those rates; 
that there must be a specific attack upon each specific 
rate, which would put the defendant upon notice of the 
exact thing complained of. We therefore declined to 
express any opinion or to make any order as to the great 
mass of commodity rates. 

The complainant has now filed a supplemental peti- 
tion in which it attacks in detail 580 commodity rates. 
In the hearing at Spokane each one of these items was 
taken up by itself and particularly investigated. The 
Commission is therefore in a position to determine what 
are reasonable rates upon these commodities. 

Both parties are highly dissatisfied with the few 
commodity rates which were fixed by the Commission. 
The complainants renew, with great earnestness, their 
claim that no rate should be permitted at Spokane which 
exceeds the rate to Seattle. We have, however, upon 
full consideration, held that, under the decisions of the 
Supreme court of the United States, the Seattle rate can- 
not be made the measure of the Spokane rate; that our 
only power is to establish rates to Spokane which are 
just and reasonable under all the circumstances, and to 
this ruling we must adhere. 

The defendants urge that our decision, carried to its 
legitimate conclusion upon the whole commodity list, in 
view of reductions which must elsewhere result, will be 
disastrous. They further show that since the submission 
of the original case large expenditures have been made 
upon their properties, which, of itself, might well call 
for a reconsideration of the conclusions reached upon the 
record as it then stood. 

In the former hearing the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern companies attempted to show the cost of 
reproducing their respective properties. This testimony 
was given as of the spring of 1907. The Northern Pa- 
cific now shows that since then it has expended approxi- 
mately $93,000,000, while the Great Northern shows an 
expenditure of approximately $75,000,000. These sums 
would in each case equal approximately 25 per cent of 
the entire cost of reproduction as found by the Com- 
mission, and would, if not accompanied by increased 
earnings, perhaps justify the claim to a greater return. 

An examination of the nature of these expenditures 
does not, however, lead to the conclusion that they can 
have any legitimate bearing upon the correctness of our 
former decision. While some small part of the outlay is 
upon the property, the cost of reproducing which was 
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given in the former case, the great bulk of the expendi- 
ture is not. 

For example, the Northern Pacific shows that it has 
expended since 1907, $15,000,000 for new equipment. The 
former testimony showed that the equipment of this 
company was sufficient for the performance of the sery- 
ice from which its revenues had resulted. Large sums 
had been charged against the depreciation of that equip- 
ment. It was carried into the estimate of value at sub- 
stantially the figures put upon it by the engineers of the 
Northern Pacific itself. If that company has since then 
expended this large amount in the acquiring of new 
equipment, it must have been in contemplation of new 
business which will yield revenues at the former rates. 

The same remark applies to the large expenditures 
shown in the construction of branch lines. If the branch 
lines of a railroad are judiciously planned and con- 
structed, they should certainly be taken into account in 
determining the value of the railway, for although they 
may not earn a large return upon the cost, considered 
as an independent proposition, they do add to the traffic 
and the earning power of the entire system. But here 
again it must be assumed that these new branches which 
have been constructed are good investments, otherwise 
they would not have been built, and that they will add 
to the earnings of the property in proportion as they 
have added to its cost. No increase in rates should be 
called for on this account. 

The Northern Pacific and Great Northern have each 
advanced in the construction of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle railroad some $25,000,000, which is a part of the 
total expenditure above named. 

This railroad has been constructed jointly by these 
two companies. While it does not definitely appear, it is 
cur understanding that it is to be operated as an inde- 
pendent proposition. It has just been opened for busi- 
ness, and up to the present time its earnings are small. 
This property, like the new equipment of the Northern 
Pacific and its branch lines, ought to be worth what it 
has cost and ought to earn a return upon that amount. 
Certainly the patrons of the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern should not be taxed on account of the 
construction of this railroad. 

A word of explanaticn should perhaps be given as to 
the use which has been made or should be made by the 
Commission, in the fixing of these rates, of this testi- 
mony as to the value of the properties involved. 

The defendants assumed in the argument of this case 
at Spokane and again in the argument of the Reno and 
Salt Lake cases, 19 I. C. C. Rep., 218 and 238, that the 
Commission had reduced the rates to Spokane because 
it found that the revenues of the carriers were excessive 
and for the purpose of reducing those revenues. This is 
an entire misconception both of the purpose and of the 
effect of our inquiry into the financial operations of 
these companies. 

The complaint was that the rates of the defendants 
to Spokane .were unlawful, first, because they were 
higher than corresponding rates to more distant points, 
and, second, because they were excessive in and of them- 
selves. There is no better way to convey an accurate 
idea of the exact question presented than by giving in- 
stances of actual shipments from the expense bills, great 
numbers of which were introduced by the complainants 
upon the hearing. 

On a carload of drugs shipped from New York to 
Spokane, carriers from New York to Chicago, 900 miles, 
received $139.53; from Chicago to St. Paul, 400 miles, 
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$59.69; and from St. Paul to Spokane, 1,500 miles, 
$543.48; a total of $742.70. Had this carload been moved 
through Spokane and over the Cascade mountains to 
Seattle, 375 miles farther, the total charges would have 
been $556.12, and the receipts of the defendants for the 
haul of 1,875 miles from St. Paul to Seattle, $356.90. 

On a carload of glassware from Pittsburg to Spo- 
kane the receipts were, from Pittsburg to Chicago, 500 
miles, $70.85; from Chicago to St. Paul, $45.92; from St. 
Paul to Spokane, $532.67; total $649.44. Had the ship- 
ment moved to Seattle the total charges would have been 
$393.60, of which the lines from St. Paul would have 
received $276.83. 

On a carload of tinware from Chicago to Spokane, 
lines up to St. Paul received $55.69; from St. Paul, 
$542.61; total $598.30. Had the shipment moved to Se- 
attle the total charges would have been $376.04, and the 
division of the lines west of St. Paul, $320.35. 

A carload of books from Chicago yielded to carriers 
from Chicago to St. Paul, $84.85; from St. Paul to Spo- 
kane, $855.65; total, $940.50; while the same shipment to 
the coast would have totaled $585.20, yielding to the 
carriers west of St. Paul, $500.35. 

It was not so much the fact that the total charge to 
Spokane exceeded that to Seatle, the more distant point, 
as the extremely high charge imposed by these defend- 
ants for their service from St. Paul to Spokane, which 
required explanation. 

The defendants undertook to justify this condition of 
things upon the plea that their coast rates were con- 
trolled by water competition; that their Spokane rates 
were reasonable, and that any reduction at Spokane 
would deprive them of a fair return upon the value of 
their property. 

The attack of the complainants was not upon a sin- 
gle rate nor upon a comparatively small number of 
rates, but upon the entire schedule from the east to 
Spokane. Conditions at Spokane were like those at nu- 
merous other points, and whatever rule was applied 
there must be extended to these other points. All this 
meant that any considerable reduction of the rates to 
Spokane must produce a very material effect upon the 
revenues of the defendants. The defendants earnestly 
urged that such reduction would deprive them of their 
property, in violation of the constitution of the United 
States. 

This issue was made by the defendants; it was a 
fundamental issue and must be first determined. Before 
these rates, involving as they do whole schedules, can 
be reduced, we must decide whether the result will be to 
deprive the defendants of a fair return upon their prop- 
erty. A considerable part of the discussion necessarily 
centered around this issue, which was, in that sense, a 
controlling one. But the purpose of that discussion was 
not to ascertain whether rates should be reduced, but 
whether they could be reduced. 

The Commission held that the earnings of the North- 
ern Pacific and the Great Northern for the ten years 
preceding 1908 might fairly be *termed excessive, and 
that reductions in revenues might therefore be made 
without violating the constitutional rights of those com- 
panies. Having determined that question, we did not 
make reductions in rates to Spokane for the reason that 
these revenues were excessive and for the purpose of re- 
ducing those revenues. Had this been the theory, we 
must have inquired what part of the excess should be 
eliminated by reduction of these rates, and whether some 
portion of it should not be disposed of by a reduction 
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of other rates, as, for example, the high rates from the 
coast to the interior which were under attack. It will 
be seen by an examination of the report that no attempt 
was made to consider any question of this kind. The 
rates to Spokane were held to be unreasonable, and 
other rates were established as reasonable upon entirely 
different considerations. Without attempting to say 
whether this Commission might in any case reduce rates 
for the sole reason that revenues were found excessive, 
it has not attempted to do so in this case. 

The Northern Pacific company already has either a 
double track or a double line a considerable portion of 
the distance between St. Paul and the Pacific coast, and 
within a comparatively few years the entire system will 
be provided with a double track or its equivalent. In 
some respects this railroad has cost more and in some 
respects less than a similar railroad east of the Missouri 
river. The cost of operation is somewhat more, and in 
our opinion the corresponding freight rates may properly 
be somewhat higher in this territory than east of the 
Missouri river, but we were unable to see, when our 
first opinion in this case was promulgated, and we are 
unable to see now, any excuse for these abnormally high 
rates between St. Paul and Spokane. What is said of the 
Northern Pacific applies to the Union Pacific lines lead- 
ing west from the Missouri river, and to the Great 
Northern, although the amount of business handled by 
the latter line is somewhat less than that of the other 
two. 

We have patiently listened to both the complainants 
and the defendants, and have endeavored to carefully 
and fairly consider this whole situation. We are of the 
opinion that the present rates charged by the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific upon the commodities 
specified in the supplemental complaint from the defined 
territories mentioned in that complaint to Spokane are 
unreasonable, and that just and reasonable rates, which 
ought not to be exceeded for the future, would be those 
which are set forth in Schedule A attached to this 
report, 

In fixing these rates we have proceeded upon the 
view that, under the present decisions of the Supreme 
court of the United States, we could not use the rate to 
Seattle as a standard by which to measure that to Spo- 
kane, If this were otherwise, if we were free to take 
into account all the competitive conditions existing both 
east and west, and to determine what, in the light of all 
these conditions, would be a just and reasonable relation 
between the rates of Seattle and Spokane, a somewhat 
different question would be presented. 

III. 

The next question is, From what point or points in 
the east shall we establish rates to Spokane? The sup- 
plemental complaint prays for the fixing of joint rates, 
both class and commodity, from all eastern territory to 
Spokane. This proposition the defendants resist, insist- 
ing that neither commodity nor class rates shall be fixed 
east of Chicago. 

In the Spokane tariffs now in effect the territory 
upon the Missouri river and east is divided into certain 
defined groups, known as Missouri river territory, Mis- 
sissippi river territory, Chicago territory, Detroit terri- 
tory, Pittsburg territory, and New York territory. 

Joint class rates are in effect from Chicago to Spo- 
kane, but not from territory east of Chicago. Of the 
commodity rates to Spokane some apply only from Chi- 

cago, but many, perhaps the majority, apply also from 
territory east of Chicago, sometimes, though not always, 
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from the Atlantic seaboard. This condition of confusion 
arose out of the attempt to sequester to Spokane its 
jobbing territory in 1904. If a jobber purchased his sup- 
plies in Cleveland, for example, a carload rate would be 
established from that territory which would enable him 
to wholesale at Spokane within the prescribed zone as 
against the Pacific coast. This rate might therefore ap- 
ply only from Detroit territory and territory west. Some 
other wholesaler required and obtained a rate from the 
Atlantic seaboard for the purpose of purchasing his 
surplies in that market. 

As a rule transcontinental commodity rates ap- 
ply as blanket rates to Pacific coast terminals from all 
territory upon the Missouri river and east, but to this 
there are some exceptions. The rate is occasionally 
lower from the Missouri river and sometimes even from 
Chicago or from Pittsburg territory than from the At- 
lantic seaboard, but in no case is it lower from New 
York than from Chicago or the Missouri river. In the 
past class rates governed by the Western Classification 
have been published from eastern defined territories to 
Pacific coast terminals upon al] the classes, but begin- 
ning January 1, 1910, these rates were withdrawn from 
territory east of Chicago as to all classes except the first 
four. 

At the present time class rates to Spokane from 
territory east of Chicago are made by combination upon 
Chicago or St. Paul, the Official Classification governing 
up to Chicago or St. Paul and the Western Classifica- 
tion beyond. The testimony shows that much difficulty 
and annoyance arise from inability to determine the rate 
from the point of origin up to Chicago, owing to different 
minimums, different requirements as to packing, different 
mixtures, etc. 

We are of the opinion that joint through rates, both 
class and commodity, should be established from defined 
territories east of Chicago to Spokane. Schedule A de- 
fines certain territories as they are now to be found in 
the Spokane tariffs and names class rates governed by 
western classification and commodity rates from these 
territories to Spokane. We are of the opinion that the 
rates named in that schedule are just and reasonable 
and should not be exceeded for the future, and that the 
present rates, in so far as they exceed the rates therein 
named, are unjust and unreasonable. 

As already said, there are no joint class rates from 
points east of Chicago. In some instances joint rates 
upon the commodities dealt with in Schedule A are now 
in existence and in some instances not, In those cases 
where such rates exist, they are, if they exceed the rates 
specified, unreasonable, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, and the carriers now maintaining such rates will 
be required to maintain those specified in the schedule 
in lieu of their rates now in effect. 

The lines east of Chicago parties to this proceeding 
are the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago, the Pennsylvania railroad, the 
New York Central & Hudson River, the Boston & Maine 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford. Where joint 
through rates do not now exist from points upon these 
lines to Spokane, we find that there is no reasonable and 
satisfactory through route, and that such through route 
and joint rate ought to be established. We further find 
that the rates specified in Schedule A from these points 
to Spokane will be reasonable rates to be charged as 
joint rates applicable over the through routes thus estab- 


lished, and that they ought not to be exceeded for the 
future. 
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In the past, transcontinental and Spokane tariffs 
have both recognized a territorial division known as 
Mississippi river points and another division known as 
Chicago points. Commodity rates to Spokane have usu- 
ally been the same from both these territorial divisions: 
rates upon the higher classes have usually been some- 
what less from the Mississippi river. In disposing of the 
original case no inquiry was made as to whether the 
rates fixed for Chicago should apply at the Mississippi 
river. Examining this question now in this case and 
similar cases before us, it seems to use that both class 
and commodity rates should be slightly lower from Mis- 
sissippi river points than from Chicago points, as is in- 
dicated by the rates named in Schedule A. 

In the original case, certain arbitraries were added 
to the St. Paul-Spokane rate in constructing the rate 
from Chicago. In further examining this question with a 
view to establishing class rates from eastern defined 
territories, we have reached the conclusion that the 
spread between the St. Paul and Chicago rates was some- 
what too great, and class rates have been named in 
Schedule A which are slightly less than those formerly 
prescribed. The previous finding of the Commission is 
amended accordingly. 

With respect to commodity rates upon the few com- 
modities dealt with in the original case, the opinion was 
expressed that the Chicago rate should exceed the St. 
Paul rate by about 16 per cent. Upon further reflection, 
we are of the opinion that this difference was somewhat 
too great. In the past no distinction has ordinarily been 
made by the carriers themselves between Chicago and 
the Missouri river in their commodity rates to Spokane, 
and the difference in the schedule proposed by the de- 
fendants did not ordinarily exceed 10 per cent. Our 
present opinion is that the rates named in Schedule A 
upon those commodities dealt with in the previous opin- 
ion are reasonable, and our former finding is amended 
accordingly. 

IV. 

The final question is, To what points shall the rates 
which we establish to Spokane be extended? Spokane 
was the only complaining territory in the original suit, 
but since our decision, Baker City, La Grande and Pen- 
dieton, in the state of Oregon, and Walla Walla, in the 
state of Washington, have filed intervening petitions ask- 
ing that rates not. higher than those established at Spo- 
kane be fixed for these localities. The intervening 
petitions have all been duly filed and served upon the 
Union Pacific lines and the other defendants, so that we 
have before us the proper parties and the proper ante- 
cedent proceedings for the establishing of rates to these 
intervening localities. 

Baker City, La Grande and Pendleton are located 
upon the main line of the Oregon Railroad and Naviga- 
tion company, and are distant from Omaha 1,442, 1,494 
and 1,568 miles, respectively. Walla Walla is upon a 
branch of the Oregon Railroad and Navigation company 
leading from Pendleton to Spokane, and is 47 miles dis- 
tant from Pendleton. 

In the past, Spokane rates from St. Paul have ap- 
plied upon the Great Northern as far west as Avery, 111 
miles from Spokane, and upon the Northern Pacific as 
far west as Kennewick, 149 miles. The Northern Pacific 
has a branch line to Pendleton and has maintained at 
Pendleton the Spekane rate from St. Paul. We are of 
the opinion th»<« the rates which we have established -to 
Spokane shouia be applied by the Great Northern and 
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Northern Pacific to those points at which the Spokane 
rate has been maintained in the past. 

Rates from St. Paul and from Omaha and other 
Missouri river points to Spokane have in the past been 
the same. The Union Pacific lines extend from Pendle- 
ton to Spokane, and it has been the policy of those lines 
to apply to Spokane the same rates from Omaha which 
the northern lines have made from St. Paul and also to 
join with its connections in applying from St. Paul itself, 
through Pendleton, to Spokane, the same rates made by 
the northern lines from St. Paul to Spokane. In doing 
this it has made no higher charge at any point between 
Pendleton and Spokane than to Spokane. The result of 
all this has been to produce what is commonly known 
as Spokane-rate territory, extending some 150 miles west 
of Spokane and covering all the territory between Pen- 
dleton and Spokane. 

In the past the Union Pacific lines have. maintained 
rates at La Grande and Baker City which were some- 
what higher than those to Pendleton from both St. Paul 
and Omaha. It is difficult to see how the Commission 
can, with any consistency, allow higher rates at these 
points from Omaha than are established from St. Paul to 
Spokane. The distance from St. Paul to Spokane is 1,500 
miles: from Omaha to Baker City and La Grande, 1,442 
and 1,494 miles, respectively. There is no condition of 
construction or operation or financial result which would 
justify the Union Pacific lines in maintaining a higher 
rate for 1,500 miles from Omaha west toward Portland 
than is maintained by the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern for a corresponding distance west from St. Paul 
toward Seattle. 

We are of the opinion that the class and commodity 
rates specified in Schedule A would be just and reason- 
able rates to be applied by the Union Pacific lines and 
their eastern connections from the defined territories 
therein named to Baker City, La Grande and Pendleton 
in the state of Oregon, and Walla Walla, in the state of 
Washington, and that the present rates maintained to 
those points, in so far as they exceed the rates specified 
in Schedule A, are unjust and unreasonable. We shall 
not require the maintenance of these rates via the Union 
Pacific lines at Spokane, but no opinion is at this time 
expressed as to territory between Walla Walla and 
Spokane. 

We make the same findings with respect to the es- 
tablishment of through routes and joint rates via the 
Union Pacific lines and their connections to these desti- 
nations which we have already made with respect to the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern to Spokane. 

We realize that to establish the rates prescribed by 
Schedule A, together with those fixed by the Commission 
in other cognate cases now pending before it, will re- 
quire an extensive revision of the tariffs of the defend- 
ants and will entail a material reduction in their reve- 
nues. We have endeavored to approximately ascertain 
this amount and believe the reduction will not be undue. 
We desire, however, to proceed in this matter with great 
caution and have therefore determined before making a 
final order to learn the result of an actual test. Carriers 
will be required, for the months of July, August and 
September, 1910, or for such other representative months 
as may be determined upon by the Commission, after 
conference with the carriers, to furnish an accurate and 
detailed account showing the revenue which accrued 

upon business actually handled under present rates and 
the revenue which would have accrued upon the same 
business had the rates here prescribed been in effect. 
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This account should be confined to traffic covered by 
the rates named, but the carriers may, if they elect, indi- 
cate what other changes will be required which are not 
covered by the rates prescribed in this and other cases 
and may keep separate accounts, showing the loss as 
applied to actual transactions. 

We also realize that in preparing these schedules 
mistakes of detail must inevitably occur. Both parties 
may file with the Commission, on or before August 15, 
1910, any criticism of these schedules, serving a copy of 
the same upon counsel for the other side. If upon 
examination of the objections so filed such course seems 
necessary, opportunity will be given to the parties dur- 
ing the month of September to present testimony in 
support of their objections, to the end that by October 1 
the case may stand for final disposition. 

One reason why we have concluded to defer the 
making of a detinite order until October is that carriers 
will of necessity require considerable time in preparing 
to print the necessary schedules to establish these rates. 
They should not wait until the making of an order, but 
should at once put themselves in readiness to file such 
rates not later than November 1. 

The supplemental complaint attacks eastbound rates 
on hides and sheep pelts from Spokane to Mississippi 
river and Missouri river points. The Commission has 
before it in several other cases rates upon these com- 
modities from various localities in this intermountain 
country. No opinion will be expressed at this time upon 
those rates, but they will be reserved for future consid- 
eration and disposition. 

SCHEDULE A. 
Showing Class and Commodity Rates from Eastern De- 
fined Territories to Spokane, Wash. 

If the class rate is lower than the corresponding 
commodity rate, such lower rate should be used. 
Territorial Description of Eastern Defined Territories 

Used in this Schedule in Naming Rates to 
Spokane, Wash. 

The several territories are designated, as follows: 

Territory No. 1: Missouri river and common points, 
known as Missouri river territory. 

Territory No. 2: Mississippi river and 


common 
points, known as Mississippi river territory. 
Territory No. 3. Chicago and common points, 


known as Chicago territory. 

Territory No. 4: Cincinnati-Detroit and common 
points, known as Detroit territory. 

Territory No. 5: Pittsburg-Buffalo and 
points, known as Pittsburg territory. 

Territory No. 6: New York-Boston and common 
points, known as New York territory. 

The foregoing territorial groups are described in de- 
tail in Northern Pacific Railway company’s Joint Freight 
Tariff No. 23500, I. C. C. No. 3295, which description is 
referred to and need not at this time be reprinted here. 
STATEMENT OF PROPOSED CLASS RATES FROM EAST- 


ERN DEFINED TERRITORIES TO SPOKANE, WASH., 
GOVERNED BY WESTERN CLASSIFICATION. 


common 


[Rates in cents per 100 pounds.] 
—_—_—_—_—_— — Classes — ~ = 
From— 2. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
Ry ee 2.50 $2.17 $1.83 $1.58 $1.33 
Mississippi River ...........-. 2.80 2.42 03 1.71 1.43 
oT PP rer te Poe | 90 2.51 .09 1.75 1.47 
Cincinnati-Detroit ............ 3.05 2.63 19 1.81 1.52 
RASS, See gee a" 2.76 2.29 1.87 1.57 
ET | NS inate esciaee-a e 0:bbes tees 3.01 49 2.00 1.67 
- ——— — (Ciasses —— ——— 
From— A. B. ire D. E. 
FS ere $1.33 $1.04 $0.83 $0.79 $0.71 
Mississippi River ..........++. 1.46 1.14 91 86 78 
NIE Aldi dare wale a Opes V0 t 90.010 1.50 1.18 4 .89 80 
Cincinnati-Detroit ............ 1.56 1.23 48 92 83 
Ns Fa ce Son tme ew apewe wees 1.62 1.28 1.0 96 86 
Ee ee eee 75 1.38 3 
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Commodity. 


(Minimum earload weight 30,000 | 


pe. unless otherwise speci- 
-) 


A. 


Advertising matter (not to exceed 
500 pounds), may be — 
with carloads of articles adver 
tised, at the carload rate of ar 
ticle shipped 

Agricultural iraplements 

Articles taking Class “A” 
rates, specified in Western 
Classification No. 46 (1. C. ¢ 


No. iof F. O. Becker, agent), 


supplements thereto and re- 
issues thereof, under head of 
“ Agricultural implements ’’ 
(not including hand imple- 
ments, farm wagons, trucks, 
or gasoline engines), also 
under head of *‘ Agricultural 
implements, parts of,’ 
straight or mixed carloads 
minimum carioad weight 
24,008 pounds 

Feed and ensilage cutters, in 
eluding horsepowers, car- 
riers, blowers, or elevators 
for same, and smut ma 
chines, fanning mills, or 
grain cleaners, and extra 
parts for same, minimum 
carload weight 24,000 pounds 

Harrow teeth, minimum car- 
load weight 40,000 pounds 

Agricultural implements (ex- 
cept hand), windmills and 
articles classified as vehicles 
in Western Classification 
No. 46 (1. C.C. No. 40f F.O 
Becker, agent), supplements 
thereto and reissues thereof 
(mot including baby car- 
tiages or- automobiles), 
straight or mixed carioad, 
minimum weight 20,000 
pounds. 


Hand impiements, vit: Forks, | 


barley (wooden); forks, hay 
or manure; forks, spading; 
hoes; potato hooks; rakes 
ge s iron); scythes 
snaths, in packages, 
minimum certead, 
24,000 pounds. . . 
Hay rake teeth, minimum car- 
Toad weight 30,000 pounds. 


Plow beams, fron or steel, min- | 


imum carload weight 24,000 


ds ; 
Plow points, shares, lays, and | 
yw and harrow disks, cul- | 


ivator shovels, and road 


scraper blades, iron or steel, | 
minimum carioad weight | 


24,000 pounds 


Plows and extra parts, ‘corn | 


planters and extra parts, 


harrows, disk harrows, seed- | 


ers, attachments extra parts, 
cultivators extra parts, com- 
bination hand cultivators 


and seed drills, minimum | 
carload weight 24,090 pounds. | 


Draper sticks. ........... esa 
drilis, including bee! 
drills aad extra parts, mini- 
mum earload weight 24,000 
an a, EE eee 
Shovels, spades, and scoops, 
aa es, minimum car- 
wei; 


Stum; - Sate on . 
jum car- 
load weight 34.000 pounds. 


Wheels, iron, for argicultural 
implements, minimum car- 
load weight 24,000 pounds. .. 

Arsenate of , in packages, min- 
imum carload weight 40,000 
tos, n. 0. s., asbestos roofing 

slate, asbestos building paper, 


and felting obese 


Asbestos, magnesia, cork, hair 
felt, and minerai woo! boiler and 
covering, and cork insula 
used in the ogee ge 

of cold-storage plants and si 
lar material for same purposes, | 
in bundles, bags, erates, oF canes, } 


minimum carioad weight 24 
, and cement, 
paint or coating . saqhe 
Asphalt paper conduit... . 


Babbitt metal, minimum carioad | 


weight 40,000 pounds... .. 


Bags‘and bagging, burla , gunny, 
arti- 


hemp, or jute, not co! 
ficialy 


Bags, cotton, in 


Nf. 0. 8.) 


and cocoanats, prepaid 

charges to be 
computed on basis of railroad 
weight, as ascertained at point 
of shipment, minimum carload 
weight 20,000 pounds (see 


or guaranteed 


Note 2)...... 


Note 1.—With one or more 
cars of bananas, one man in 
charge of same will be passed 
in both directions; return trip 
must be made within seven 
days after arrival at desti- | 


nation. 


Note 2.—Minimum weight | 
on eocoanuts in straight car- 


loads will be 25,000 pounds. 


Barytes, minimum carload weight | 

a a haloes saat 
tubs, water<closet bowls, and 
cisterns, urinals, washbow!s (im- 


cluding stands, knocked down), 
and stat! washtubs, cast 





weight 








96 | 160 | 100 | 166 


| | 
113 | 168 | 118 | 175 














nor figured, painted, or 
printed, nor backed with paper 
or sizing, compressed in bales... 

ales or trusses... 
Bags, sugar (burlap, cotton lined), 


in kages...... einen 
Baking powders and baking pow- 
der compound, boxed 
Balsam, te (Same as Drugs, 























hicago Detroit | rien 


territory. | territory. | territory. | 


-~o 


J 


| | 
139 


141 | 198 | 148 | 206 
| 


|) 





c.L. 
| LO. Lk. 





185 


21 








New 
York 
territory. 


4 
is) 


159 


169 


196 


169 
128 


115 


155 


135 


155 


182 
155 


160 


115 


112 


135 


115 
169 


122 
162 


160 








Commodity. 


(Minimum carload weight 30,000 | 
ay unless otherwise speci- | 





Bathtubs, cast-iron, plain, painted, | 


galvanized, granite lined, or por- 
celain lined, minimum car! 
weight 24,000 pounds. . .. 
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Beans and peas, dried, split, or | 


whole, in sacks or barrels, mini- 
mum carload weight 40,000 


pounds..... . ae 
Belting, leather. ... ; «| 178 | 
Belting, rubber or cotton... 


with or without the str 
parts) boxed orcrated, minimum 
carload weight 10,000 pounds. . . 
Billiard tables (including toy bil- 
jiard tables), knocked down, 
slates or marbles, cues, cue 


Bicycles (complete or “alee 


racks, ball racks, composition | 


pool or billiard balls, composi- 
tion shake balls (small Pails 
used in bottles), shake bottles, 
= pool boards, billiard marker 


uttons, billiard bridges, bil- | 


liard cue tips, billiard chalk, 
and billiard table covers (rub- 


ber), minimum carload weight 


24,000 pounds... d — 
Bitters, in glass, packed in wood, 


minimum carioad weight 24,000 | 


ounds..... 


Blackboards, wood or composi- | 


tion, in racks or boxes, minimum 


carload weight 24,000 pounds... .| 150 


Blackboards, slate, in racks or 
boxes 


portable forges (hand), mipi- 
mum carioad weight 24,000 
pounds...... ° 6 
Books, blank, including school 
composition books, blank books, 
and tabiets for school purposes 
in paper covers, boxed... ... 
Books, scrap and stub file, boxed. 
Books, n. 0. s., boxed..... = 
Boots and shoes, any quantity... 
Bottles, glass, n. 0. s.; carboys, 
flasks, glass, common, in boxes, 


Bottles, wine or beer, and whisky 
or brandy bottles of similar 
shape, common flint, green, 
black, or amber; common soda- 
water bottles (not siphon); in 
boxes or crates. . 


Jars and glasses, fruit or jelly (not | 


py et and tops 
and top fastenings (value of jelly 
lasses not to exceed 25 cents per 

jozen), in boxes, casks or crates. 


Norte.—Rates named above |).... 
will spply also on re fruit || 


ars when forwarded in fiber- 


Packages, constructed of | 


three-plv or more, glued, solid 
fiber-board not less than 0.075 


inch in thickness, or in water- | 
proofed double-faced corre } 


gated fiber-board pack 


(iacings to be fiber-board), | 


gross weight of pac not ex- 
ceeding 25 pod an oo dozen 


Jere in cach package, Jars te be | 
cor- | 
} 


separated by dou 
rugated strawboard. 


Bottles, wine or beer, and whisky 
or brandy bottles of similar 


shape, common fiin 
black or amber wot fs 


Sod Potties er shape, or 


flasks, any style finish); common 
soda- 


water bottles (not siphon); 


in bulk or in boxes, casks, or 
SN tntuvecnothavidacdes duced 


Bottles, siphon, ene | and 
tobacco, and druggists’ mu- 
Tigallon or lem, he bones or enoke, 
or xes of casks 

inimum carload 


pounds 
Bottles or jars, of more than 1 gal- 
lon and not exceeding 5 gallons 
* capacity, in boxes, Barre! or 
crates, minimum carload weight 
24,000 pounds 
Boxes, T, pasteboard, or fiber 
, minimum carload weight 
24,000 pounds 


Boxes, paper, or pasteboard (in- 
cluding paraffined pasteboard 
boxes), knocked down fiat, also 
folding egg carriers (folded flat), 
and egg trays (nested), in boxes, 
crates, or bundles 

Brass goods, not silver plated: 

Butts, bolts, castings, faucets, 


D. 0. 8., pipe bends and traps, 


ipe connections (n. 0. s.), 
inges, moldings, nails, riv- 
ets, tacks, stair threads, 
blanks, serews, corners for 
eg frames, and «oor 
ls, boxed 
Brass ingots 
Brass shells and canopies, for 
gas and electric light fix- 
tures, boxed.... 


Pipe, tubes and flues (copper 


or brass)... o. s., including 
iron tubing with copper or 
brass covering 
Plate and sheet, n. o. s 
Plate and sheet, completely 
boxed 
Rods (including iron rods, 


brass-covered), completely | 


boxed 


Valves and pipe connections 
(n. 0. $.), boxed 


= (clay ‘ey as follows: 
ommon, pev! pressed 
= ieod t 


minimum car! weight | 


lesen Dee wet ee ite ee 


poun: 
Shaped, invoice value not ex- 


ceeding $5 ton, mini- | 
mum carl weight 50,000 } 


Enameled, minimum carioad 


rick or briek and 


and fire clay, in or 
mixed carloads (but not in- 


| 


tion betties 


weight 24,000 





200 
Wire cloth and netting, boxed.' 200 


| 175 | *120 


360 |* 250 | 385 


200 | 
200 | 
| 140 | 


Blowers (hand), crated, drills | 
(hand), boxed or crated, and | 


200 
17: 
200 | *140 | 214 
jo -| 200}... 
i | 


casks, or crates, and demijohns. .| 


190 


185 
185 
175 


175 


weight 40,000 einen! EERE 
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Comme 

inimum carioac 

Mpoands unless 
ed.) 





Brick (clay produ: 
Fire clay ret 
settings, Mi 
weight 24,0( 
Retort settin 
carloads, 
minimum 
30,000 | 
Tile, =" 
clay, wall 
ole and f 
conduits, t 
electric w 
carload 
Broom corm, m 
weight 14,000 p 
Burial cases, 0 
pet sy oy 
load w t 
Butchers’ dlock 
cutting tabi 
knocked down 
Butter, batteriz 
eggs, cheese, 8! 
(ip kages), 
weight 24,000 | 
storing in tran 
tion in transit 
lished in tar 
lines lawfully 
state Commer 
(Minimuin 
sttaight 
20,000 por 


Calcium, chio 
drums, mi 
weight 40,000 

Calcium, carbi 
boxed, jacke' 
steel cans OF | 

Candies and w 

Cane or rattan 
minimum ca 
pounds ..... 

Canned goods, 

NoTE.— 
covered b 
as if 
Fish, clam 
chowdet 
serves), 
potted 
vegetab 
sup, kre 
and cb 
and pu 
or ear 
hermet 
minim 


3 


PEYCH 


re 
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York 
erritory 
| 
S|. 
Hic 

203 

51 101 
7 162 
M7 | 162 
48 | 338 
Sl | 196 
33} 20 
oS) 135 
75 | 135 
53} 203 
19 | 169 
49 189 
o--| 108 





' 
--| 101 
' 
9 169 
4| 169 
' 
“| 169 
4) 169 
| 
| 
3 | 203 
»| 169 
}| 203 
| 
| 182 
} 182 
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ym ge c ight 30,000 
mum we 
“pounds unless otherwise spect- 
—_— | | i a ee | ee fa 
| Brick (clay products)—Continued. | =a ee end lantern gicbes, 
fire paw cohorts at st | | | | | glass, in boxes, Voy i 
ttiny minimum | . | 8 
weight 24,000 pounds -......|.....) 95 jc... 105 |..... 107 |.....| 112 ].....| 129 |..... 128 pecked i doub double-aced corr , 
Retort settings in straight | } } aol = 
carloads, without retorts, | _ | ject mt to Weeetstions as provided 

minimum carload weight te | inn rule 14B- of Western Classifi- 

30,000 ae on call ass | ane i ia: #4 |..... | M9 )..-| O68]... ction Me. -LC.C lie. 0 
Tile, low (including fire | F. O. Becker, agent—supple- 

clay, wal sooner ae Pod q ents, thereto and reissues 

ipe, and flue linings } } th . m um 

conduits, underground, for | Pd weight 16,000 pounds.....-....-. 165 | 219 | 169 | 227] 177 | 238 | 188 | 253] 203 

— wees, at tnee j | | Cider and v p73 | 

wel } } 
pounds... pate | | Ti He] Bh nce] Dh ----| Bo a > or guaraniend oon 94 | 161 | 96/165] 100| 171 | 106 | 180) 115 
Broomm corn, minimum car | | bo fe | lemon an orange | 
ht 14,000 pounds............]..... a Bi hccse | | a 125 |..... 148 |..... 156 © 1 carload W t 24 
Bural cases tai, metallic a a 138 | 176 | 141 | 183| 148| 191 | 156 | 204] 160 
! d, or Wo. m, minimum car- | | 
load weight 24,000 pounds......|..... $0 |... } 198 }..... | WE LW, 207 |..... 219 |..... 236 — 
Butchers’ — — ya =f | | Oilskin clothing, oilskin sus 
| | iiskin hats, in 
See sscrssere cr 135} 83/144! 91/146] 93/150} 98 | 156| 104) 165} 112 nmi g ts ot 
Butter, batterine, oleomargarine, | | ; *I | | } carload weight 24,000 pounds. 
eggs, cheese, and dressed poultry | | Clay or pitch pigeons, in boxes, 
(in packages), minimum carload | | casks or crates................... 
weight 24,000 pounds, subject to | | | | | Clot boxed, minimum car- | r 
ering te Weeeelt ons coeeentzn } | load weight 0h pee ice TiO | 163 168 | 118 | 175 | 125 | 185 | 135 
tion in transit privileges as pub- } | Clothes parts there- | 
a tp . Le ges | | | of (including combination wash | | 
lines lawfully on file n | lothes wrin, ), 
state Commerce Commission . . Sed aoe 198 |..... 197 |... 207 |..... a9 |j..... 236 — = yoo fi gon Pt 
(Minimum weight on Sh te q | gies, boxed or crated............ 138 | 191 | 141 | 198 | 148 | 206| 156| 219| 160 
rn ema, | | Clothing: Merino and cotton knit | 
20,000 pounds. ) } | underwear, cardigan jackets 
| | } (cotton or woolen), and sweaters 
c. ; | | | cotton or woolen), in bales or 
} | cases, cotton, merino, and 
Calcinm, chloride of, in iron | | } | } woolen hosiery, cotton knit rib- 
drums, a carloed | 65 70 ™ bing and cotton knit wristbands, 
weight 40,000 pounds............|. 5, GBebaces ma Sor  # RR seeee] WD]... boxed, minimum carload weight 
Colca, carbide of, “ts = on of | } | H | TE icestheccsencesveed coed MBL... MEL...4 M1... 8 BW band WB bac 
boxed, jac ae oe Nore.—Follow lot in excess 
veel cans or drums. . -| 175 | 125 | 188 | 138 | 191 | 141 | 198) 148 | 206) 156) 219) 169 ‘ ¥ 4 
Candies and wax tapers, boxed....| 150 | 100 | 160 | 110} 163 | 113 | 168] 118] 175 | 125 | 185] 135 of eee the car 
—eeetae) | | Coal, "minimum carload weight | 
= ‘ | san | ann! seal ane] ren | cin | use| con) seni aes| 17@ (90,000 pounds...................]...... @].....1 4@].....) @Bf.....] 47/.....1 soj..... 
pounds ~.---. ‘sapegs 190 | 130 | 203 | 143 | 206 | 146 | 213) 153/223} 168 | 286/ 176 pee epee ert Set ot) ot tee ee 
Canne goods, as lollows: } | Cc shells t ans, 

Noes —Canase oben 9 a. | | and chocolate, in boxes or bags.. 175 | 125 | 188] 138 | 191 | 141 | 198 | 148 | 206 | 156 | 219| 160 
pete Pine My ed Cocoanut, prepared. .............- | 150} 125 | 163] 138) 166) 141/173 | 148| 181 | 15@| 196| 16 
ges oo Epemne Rete. Coffee, green, in cacks............. 140| 75) 148] 83 | 140] 84/156) 89 | 150| 94 | 166| 101 
hm gg oe ge en al Coffee’ (including cereal coffee), | 

chowder, fruits (not Fi } roasted or ground, in boxes, bar- | 

ne ' rels.or drums..............------ 160| 90| 169] 99/172 | 102 | 176 | 106] 183| 113/192) 122 

potted er deviled), olives, | | Nors.— Rates named above | | i | | 

vegetables, beans, peas, cat- | | will apply also when for- } | } 

a ae | warded in fiber-board pac ,. 

= in ta, glass, | | } \ ages, constructed of tree ply | | 

ons puddings, =e, om | or more, glued, solid fi | } 

Senenatinelier sacle’ Game. | board not less than 0.075 inch | | = 

minimum carted’ weight | in ge or in water- | } | 

40,000 pounds............... 140 90) 10 9 | 151 101 | 156] 106 | 163) 113/ 172) 122 proofed Be ! | | 
; boxed, teartoad mine | (iacings to be fiber board), Pi mi 

imum weight $0,000 pounds.|..... 0p t..... | 99! 101 106 |.....| 113 122 ee ew not j } | 

ad , eh core, © and | | j } Coffee substitute and chicory, in | ie } | 

conned clam chowder, | | | a) PE 160 90 | 168 99 | 171 101 | 176 | 106 | 183 13 | 192 | 122 

ini load | } Compound, boiler, in boxes, bar- | | 

valet 40.000 pounds. | 85 | 94) 6 100 |..:.. 106 |.....1 115 rels or casks../............-.. , on 75|133| 83 el 84|139| 89) 144] 94] 151) 101 

ve pets ‘ompeo beard laster board, } 
ta eae or banal Lveccescasees 135 as | 140 94/146! 96/150! 100 156 | 106 | 165 | 115 
' , 
i {| | 
or meats in 
hermetically sealed entities EP EE ae Sees ee nae , 
& 2 t | } | 
aie r*-- | | Composition for roofing, in pack- | | | | 
xed carloads, minimum } a, minimum carload weight | | | | | 
85 o4|.....) 96 100 |.. 106 us 000 pounds 75 | 133 | 134 | | 190) 80) 144) 94 | ast | 101 
tS eee ied Goat Je-v--] 96 |--2.. sere] 206 ]..... Oempeuna are sien | 
= an inladin = tone, Se | in casks or sac 130, 89 144) 94/151 | 101 
lard cans, tin pails, and milk } PR ny a | 
cums), iat Petes welgnt 30 mab | ; | a | ge/130) 89/144) 94} asi! 101 
— “whe = a } 94) % |. 100 |..... 106 1s Conduits, and racks oa } | 
Carpets Bo. &, inctuding art car. T cox we ar S27 tow Bee ie for same, for interior or under- 7 
pet vy burlap, | i ground use for electric wires, | | | } 
with t similar to ollelo paper, covered with metal or | | | | | 
Tugs (invoice value not pon composition and cast-iron ees | | | | | | | 
ing $100 each), and mats, mini- Paty for a: -| 175 | 126 188! 138) 191| 141 198 «148 | 206 156 219 | 160 
. weight 24,000 4 mduit, ced | | | | | 
. | 2, _.. ——noentartneg sage 175 | 100 185 | 110 | 188 | 113 193 118 200/ 123/210; 135 
oe Ras wee 260 | * 185 be beat ae 208 | 203} 218 | 306 | "231 | 325) 250 Coppame or baie’ af irea, in| | | 
minimum car- | pac’ ry mum } ail | 
weight 24,000 pounds... 185 | 110] 196 | 121 | 199| 124| 205] 130/ 213/ 138/242) 16 connie aie cee] 40 | 129) all Neal | 45) 182 | @ | 135) 9) 120) 5 
tricks, and ary habe, mie } Bar'and ingot end cast late... 173! 125 | 188! 138/191! 141| 198! 148 | 206! 156| 219! 160 
imum carload weight 24,000 | | j Pipes, tubes, and Gees (copper). | 185 | 135 199! 149 202 | 152/200! 158 219/| 160 /| 232/ 1a 
ie TE ane alae al 150 |... 165 |..... 160 |..... 177 |..... 188 203 Plate and sheet, n com. | | } } | 
Cartridges, ete., boxed: | | r  . A ee a pletely boxed | 175 | 125 | 188 | 138/191 | 141/198) 148/206) 156/219) 169 
shells (metallic or pa-| ! Rods, completely boxed.. -| 175 | 125 | 188 | 138) 191 | 141/| 198 | 148 206| 156/219) 16 
— arms only) } | Cotton waste, machine-compressed | | | | } | | } 
Primed primed, gun | | | in bales,’ minimum carload | | } | | 
yt bt +-~ cen | | | weight 24,000 pounds............ | $50} 120 | 165} 122 | 160 126|177| 130! 188 138 | 203) 149 
) im) ts, bullets, lets,’ snd | So Crackers, matzos and matzos meal, } a iz 
i Oe ot nae al I TR Se a eS Ss ee ES cakes, fruit biscuit, pretsels, | i _ 
es an toast, and shredded wheat bis- } | | Akg 
| } | cuit, in boxes or barrels, or in | | | } } 1 
| { } | | baskets or tubs with’ tight | | | | 
kages = 175 | 125 | 188 | 138 191 | 141 | 198| 148 | 206 |. 156 | 219| 169 = — >. # a . b 4 | 
} | ] . } 
= weed in the tte, =| | } | | | fronts (loose or in crates), or ~ | | | } 
ae as | 150 165 | 169 177 188 | 203 paper cartons, or in pul } Pa ; 
Cemen: ding or paving, in | | e ‘| Coan ee cases, minimum etal woupa | | 
peckages, minimum cefloed | _ | | | = ue | 24,000 pounds................... J..--.| 280} 166 |... 169 | ns | 208 
t 40,000 pounds... 100, 4/104) 44/105) 45 | 107} 47/110) 50/114) 54 we pped in sucka. may be | | | } 
ome cereal prepara } | | cheien 
= ’ sions, | | | | | Cranberries, = » mini- | | | | | 
scum, Shaieateat whole | | } | mu elon eight 24,000 | ol - -_" - oi on 
| } 5 +E stees sccdcseseseccetecsosioccse]| BED letb-< ees coos=| SOO lesces 

in fE'tranait, cleaaing to transit’ | | | i | | Cream of tartar, boxed | 170 | 120 | 182 | 132/185 | 135| 192| 142 | 200} 150 212) 162 

alting t transit. and millin, } 1 | | | Creosote oil or tar of, in barrels or } | } 

in transit, privileges as pub | } | tin cans, boxed.................. 2 | ee one gy tm 65 |. 70 |... 74 

lished in tariffs in ae } | | | pe eR eee (See | | | | 

a Lag OI Scam. | } Crucibles, in packages............. | 180} 100 | 265 | 120 | 10) 113] 177) 118 | 188| 125 | 203) 135 

j | | Currants, dried, in boxes, barrels, } " il * Ba 

Gee meal, brewers’ ag casks, or sacks..... = 1890 | 130/192) 132/195) 135 | 202 142 | 210 iD | 222 M2 

brewers’ cerealine, | | 

shorts, chopped or ‘racked | | | D. | 

iny > wt ON 85 |..... 61 a @ |.. 6s | Seidl 70 . 74 Dates. (See Fruits.) : 
ne iiaiai ache Kaffir 7 ee Bead ete ae a a. Ka Dressing, harness, shoe, or belt, | | | | 

corn (not including pop | | | | and shoe and furriers’ blacking, | | | | | 

caked mintmwom weight Por cA > ees i. 4 | | 

50 50,000 pounds am vee | 125| so | 10] 5 w3i| 56/12! 59/198) 63 | 143| 68 Dressing, harness, shoe, or belt, bd won ew, SS 
Figur (wheat, rye, or buck- | | and shoe and futriers’ blacking, jjieo | 410) 71 | 12 | 174] 124 180 | 130] 188 | 138 | 199 | 149 

wheat) aad corn meal, mini- | | j | eaere rd = Sou or —} | \ 

en ee 125; 70 } 132 77 1% 79 | 138 83 | 144 | 99 | 150 95 Dressing, shoe or belt, and shoe | } | | j | | 

Malt (barley), .y } } and furriers’ blacking, liquid or | | | | | 

weight at es fatlaent | 115; 60/121; 66/123] 68/12%6| 71/130| 75/136) s1 paste, in bulk in barrels.........! ' ! 

abn diet eateererquse+ 150 | | 100/160) 110/163] 113 | 168 118/175 125) 185| 135 

Wheat and buckwheat, mini- baad 

mum carload weight 40,000 | | | | 
eRe ngilip eating: 125! 7ol132| 77) 1961 79/138! s3iies! soliso| os 
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Commodity. 


(Minimum carload weight 30,000 


— unless otherwise speci- 
» 








| Leb 





Done: 

edicines and chemicals, ni- 
trate of ammonia, medicinal 
oils, witch hazel, medicinal 
and flavoring extracts, and 
dye stuffs, n. o. s., in pack- 
ages, minimum  carload 
weight 24,000 pounds (see 
notes 1 and 2)... 


NOTE 1.—Does not include | 


nitric, muriatie, and sul- 
phuric acids, phosphorus, 
opium, nor toilet articles, 
except tooth waghes, tooth 
paste, and tooth and toilet 
waders 

Medicinal and surgical plas- 
ters, surgical dressings, and 


absorbent cotton, boxed.....'/ 
Dry goods: 


ny of the following-named 
articles, made wholly of cot- 
ton, viz: Calicoes, cambrics, 
glazed, flat (not including 
tracing cloth), canton or cot- 
ton flannels, cottonades, cot- 
ton corduroy, cotton or 
shoddy blankets and burlap, 
duck and shoddy horse 
blankets, shoddy blanketing, 
cotton crash, cotton prints, 
cotton damask (n. o. s., not 
including upholstering dam- 
ask), cotton jeans, cotton 
bunting, cotton dress linings 
cotton dress goods of domes- 
tic manufacture in the origi- 
nai piece, cotton yarn, buck- 
ram, cotton shirtings, can- | 
vas (not embroidery), do- 
mestic checks, stripes and 
cheviots, domestic ginghams, 
Silesias, ticking, and scrims, 
cotton sheets and pillow | 
Cotton duck and denims. ..... 
Cotton drills, cotton sheeting, , 
and cotton ng, bleached 


or unb -}. 175 


Enameled cloth and table and 
shelf oilcloth and covers. .. ..| 

Hollands, bookbinders’. Same 
as window-shade holiands. 

Window-shade cloth or hol- 
lands in the piece, uncut, 
and undecorated .... 


Dyewoods, n. o. s. (including log- 


wood) in bags, boxes, or barrels. 
E. 


Earthenware, stomeware, and | 


crockery, in boxes, barrels, casks, 
tierces, crates, or hogsheads, | 
minimum carload weignt 24,000 
a none 

Note 1.— Will not apply on | 
ornamen plumbers’ crock- 
ery, plum ’ earthenware, 
and water filters. 


Earthenware or stoneware, com- | 
mon brown, in bulk or in pack- 


fap pou carloa/ weight | 


OTE 1.—Will not apply on | 
ornaments, plum bers’ earthen- 


ware, and water filters 


ware, plumbers’, viz: 
Washbowls, water-closet bowls, | 
and urinals, minimum carload | 


Egg-case fillers, knocked down, in | 
packages, minimum carioad 
— . t 

Storage ttery parts (including | 
wet and dry batteries, battery | 
jars, zines, carbons, carbon flour, | 
carbon points, carbon plugs, and | 
vitri brick) in boxes of barrels 

minimum | 
earload weight 16,000 pounds... . 

Electric street mains and couplings. 
ngines, traction, minimum Car- | 
load weight 24,000 pounds; also | 
cylinder water wagons or tank | 
wagons in mixed carload with 
traction ines: 


Incandescent lamps, 





Extract of root beer, extract of 
singer ale, and extract of lemon- 
Oak-bark extract....... ou vse 
Fence, picket (woven steel) an 
attachments. ........ ee | 
Fencing, expanded metal... .- . 


Fiber, kittool, bass raffia, 


weight 16,000 pounds. .. . 
Fireworks, 


Bg pr} pounds......... 


and salted (boxed or in | 

crates or bundles), smoked and | 
Lae try, viz: Ground meat 
bone, alfalfa meal, blood 
meal, clover meal, gluten feed, 
gluten meal, cut alfalfa, cut 
clover, grain screenings, millet 
seed, crushed shells, and char- 
coal, in packages................ 
‘oods, ; vondiments, ani- 


Food, 
and = 
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nut, es Pe eee, | 
Wood. ........ 


Fiber ware, minimum carload 























156 | 219 
138 | 199 


113 


175 


113 


156 


14 
188 


188 
150 


125 
125 


313 |.....} 


150 





219 
199 
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169 
149 


169 


149 


169 


149 


122 


122 


122 


160 


162 


162 


135 
135 


162 


149 
135 


182 


Fruit or vegetables (including 
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Commodity. 
(Minimum carload weight 30,000 
ee unless otherwise speci- 
ied. 
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dates and Bes) dried, ground, or 

evaporated (including prunes | 

and raisins), ose heed ” hina t | 220 
Furniture: 


Bedsteads, wooden (including | 
wooden folding beds), bu- | 


reaus, chiffoniers, small ta- 
bles (not including exten- 
sion tables),and washstands, 
net cost of each piece enu- 
merated not to exceed the 
following, viz— 
Bedsteads or folding beds, 
$12 each; bureaus, $18 
each; chiffoniers, $18 


each; small tables (not | 
—s, extension | 

each; wash- | 
stands, $6 each; s' nt | 
or mixed carload mini- | 
mum weight 20,000 | 


tables), 


pounds 
Bedsteads or folding beds, | 


$12 each; bureaus, $18 


each; chiffoniers, $18 | 
each; small tables (not | 
including extension | 


tables), $4 each; wash- 
stands, $6 each; s t 


or mixed carload min- | 


imum weight when in 
cars under 40 feet in 
length, outside measure- 
ment, 14,000 pounds... . 
Bedsteads (iron), institution 
beds (iron), plain or with 
brass trimmings, knocked 
down, minimum carioad 
weight 30,000 pounds. 4 
Bedsteads (iron), fo! 
(iron), cribs (iron), institu- 
tion beds (iron), knocked 
down, metallic couch frames, 
knocked down, or metallic 
folding couches (folded), 
plain or with brass trim- 


mings, metailic mattresses, | 


and spring beds (com- 


ressed), wire cots, wooden | 


folding cribs with woven 
wire bottoms (knocked 
down or. folded flat), wire 
and spring beds and bottoms 
and canvas cots (not uphol- 
stered). minimum carload 
weight 24,000 pounds... . 
Bedsteads (iron or brass), fold- 
ing beds (iron), cribs (iron), 
institution beds (iron), 
knocked down, minimum 


carload weight 24,000 pounds.}..... 


Camp furniture, folded flat, 
consisting of canvas cots 
canvas-seat chairs, canvas- 
seat stools, and camp tables 
minimum carload weight 
30,000 pounds . . 

— ws, seca down, 

ages, minimum car- 
ood w 


eight 20,000 pounds... . 


“Iron theater chairs.wood. cane, 
seat, or uphol- 
Stered, minimum carioad 


pounds 
Mattresses and frames, metal- 
lic, wire cots, wooden folding 
cribs with woven wire bot- 
toms (knocked down or fold- 
ed flat), wire and spring beds 
and bottoms, and canvas 
cots, not upholstered, mini- 
mum carload weight 20,000 


pounds 

Settees, wooden, not uphol- 
stered. Same rate as chairs, 
and subject to same condi- 
tions as to wood, finish, and 


packages 

Chairs, as follows: Cane-seated, 
leather-board, _ perforated 
wood or wooden-seated (not 
consisting wholly or par- 
tially of mahogany, rose- 
wood, ebony, black walnut. 
or cherry), not reed, willow 
or rattan, finished or unfin- 
ished; not uphoistered; camp 
and folding (not rockers), 
net cost not more than $9 per 
dozen; also wood seats for 
chairs, perforated or unper- 
forated, finished or unfin- 
ished, in straight or mixed 
carload minimum weight 
20,000 pounds 


bench, unfinished, in the 
white, not mahogany, rose- 
wood, aaa black walnut, 
chs Pacis a asgee 
’ Ll or cr- 
forated, un hed, in the 
white, minimum carioad 
weight 30,000 pounds 
School seats or settees and 
desks for scholars, minimum 


carload weieht 20,000pounds.|.... . 


Norte. Will not apply on 
chairs or seats similar in con- 
struction to theater chairs or 


seats. 

Table slides, in packages, mini- 
mam carload weight 40,000 
i otesdecs cevgvisodees 


Glass and glassware, as follows: 


Glass deck plates and side- 
walk and vault tiles (plain 
or prism), in boxes, barrels, 
or crates 


glass, QR. 0. 3., welent 
24000 pounds.......... 00... 























iding beds | 
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Commoc 


Minimum carload 


punds, unless ot 


Glass and glasswar 


Glass, white o1 
rated, crack 
ground, stai1 
wired plate | 
boxed or cra 
Glass. rough re 
figured, rib! 
prism; also 
tiles (unfral 
crated.....- 
Glass, window 
Glassware (ex 
in boxes ¢ 
glass lamps 
ornamen 

boxes, bar 
fruit or jell 

not te exe 
fozen), am 
fastenings f 

or barrels; 
boxes or bi 
glasswa' 
trimmed (i 

or casks), ¥ 
weight 24 
Globes, are ligh 
joad weight 24, 
Glue... weenie 
Glucose, in barre 
Grape or corn su 
Grating. sidewa 
without glass. 
Note.—G 

be forwarde: 


ages 

Grease, axle (n 
cant), includ! 
troleum axle | 
Grindstones (ar 
ed or unmour 
Gum copal, she 
Gum, pontiana 
Gunny cloth, c 
See “ Bags @ 
Hair (includin 
not including 
pressed in be 
load weight 
Hair, plasterin 
imum sari 

pounds... 


Hames, wood 
or bundles 
Handles, woo 
or bundles, 

Ax, adze, 
hamune! 
rake, sh 

Broom or 
out me’ 
but wit 

Plow, rot 

Hendles, 

Broom 
metal 
carlo 
pound: 


Hardware, as 
Picks an 
withou 
Adzes, W 
dies, b« 
Axes, W 
dies, b 
handle 
and bl 
Chain, t 
Saddler 
piat 
woode 
martir 
or cas! 
hobbh 
Hangers 
door, 
(inclu 
Knobs f 
ictur 
NOTE 
brass o 
knobs 
form 
Sash fa: 
Locks, 
Peavie: 
for si 
roons 
carrie 
Vises, | 
Service 
Rails ( 
Hollow w 
— or 
‘ots, ke 
seotch t 
fron he 
irons, bi 
sugar ke 
ovens, s 
pans, t 
slop). 
urnitur 
pokers, 
ers, ste 
— 
unds 
Horse col 
bales, r 
20,000 
Hose, rut 
ering), 


Incubato 
mum 
and: 
Ink, in ¢ 
tles, be 
or in v 
barrel: 
paste | 
straigt 
Insulato 
or po 
tors ( 
use in 
agains 
nd t 
crates 
N 


bra 
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Hardware, as follows: 








Detroit Pittsburg 


Pi) Chicago 
y. | territory. | territory. 
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HABE ss does kesceee 
Glass, window ,common, boxed | 125 | 
Glassware (except cut), n. 0. s. 

in hones os Sa. and 
glass lamps, plain, in no way 
ornamented or decorated (in 
boxes, barrels, or casks); 
fruit or jelly glasses (value 
not te exceed 25 cents per 
lozen), and tops and top | 
fastenings for same, in boxes | 
or barrels; patch boxes (in | 

| 


boxes or barrels); also opal 
glassware not metal 
trimmed (in boxes, barrels, 
or casks), minimum car! 


*90 


weight 24,000 pounds. ......’.. } 170 \* 120 


slobes, are light, minimum car- 
load weight 24,000 pounds........| 170 | 


QIOR dk whke deine seg car cations eed } 175 } 
Glucose, in barrels. (See Sirup.) 
Grape or corn sugar,in packages...' 125 
Grating. sidewalk, iron, with or 


without glass... ... -| 140 } 
Note.—Grating glass may } 
be forwarded in separate pack- | 
ages 


Grease, axle (not machine lubri- | 


cant), including mineral or pe- 
troleum axle grease, in packages. 150 | 

Grindstones (and frames), mount- j 
ed or unmounted... aad 


Gum copal, shellac, and kowrie...| 150 
Gum, pontianac. ‘ “4 125 
Gunny cloth, compressed in — 


See “ Bags and bagging.” 


Hair (including hair in 4 but 


| 
not Including human hair) com- 
pressed in bales, minimum car- | } 
load weight 24,000 pounds. . -} 175 | 
jair, plastering, in packages, min- | 
imum sarloed weight 20,000 | 
pounds... ion Sadvuyvssel OOO 


H. } } 


Hames, wooden, in boxes, crates } 
or bundles 185 
Handles, wooden, in boxes, crates 


or bundles, as follows 
Ax, adze, pick, sledge, hatchet, 
hammer, mallet, fork, hoe, 
rake, shovel, and vy. 


Broom or mop, with or with- |\1 45 | 


out metal fixtures attached, 
but without heads. 
Plow, rough . 
Handles, w ooden, in the white. 
Broom and mop, without | 
metal fixtures, minimum | 
carload PS. 40,000 
pounds. eas pm 135 


Picks and mattocks, with or 





without handles, boxed . .. 175 | 
Adzes, with or without han- | 
dies, boxed.. | 
Axes, with or without han- 175 


dies, boxed, and axes, with | 
handles, handles exposed | 
and blades boxed or crated. 

Chain, trace and hobble. 135 

Saddlery, plain or nickei 
plate, including hames (not 
wooden), also composition 
martingale rings, in boxes | 
or casks, stirrups, trace and | 
hobble chains, any quantity. 

Hangers, rollers, and rail, barn | 
door, hangers, parlor’ door | 
(including track for same) 1 

Knobs for furfiiture, locks, and 
nga, in packages 

OTE.—Does not inciude 

brass or other triromings or | L175 

knobs for bedsteads in any |{* 

form 

Sash fasteners, in packages. . 

Locks, in packages . 

Peavies, cant hooks, handles | 
for same, _ poles, picka- | 
roons, skidding tongs, timber 
carriers, and parts thereof...| 165 


uo 


Vises, iron . -| 175 
Service boxes, cast-iron... Boece 
Rails (iron), track or door. | 1% 


Hollow ware, of cast iron only, 


ylain or enameled, as follows: 
ots, kettles, skillets, spiders, 
seotch bowls long pans, sad- | 
fron heaters, griddies, waffle 
irons, broilers, caldron kettles, | 
sugar kettles, pitch pots, hake 
ovens, sauce pans, boilers, gem | 
pans, tea kettles, and hop ppers | 
saan), Also the following stove 
urniture: Blowers, cover lifters, | 
pokers, scrapers, shakers, damp- | 
ers, stove shovels and tongs, 
minimum carload weight 24,000 | 


pounds... | 170) 


Horse collars, in bundles, boxes, or 
bales, minimum carload er | 
20,006 pounds. . . 

Hose, rubber (with or without con- 
ering), in cases, crates, or bales..| 175 


I. 


Incubators and brooders, mini- 
mum carload weight 24,000 | 
ands. . 
Ink, in glass, stone, or paper bot- | 
tles, boxed: or in tin cans, boxed, | 
or in wood: mucilage, in boxes, 
barrels, or kegs, and stationers’ 
paste (not confectioners’ paste), 
straight or mixed carioads.......| 135 
Insulators, terra cotta, clay, glass, | 
or porcelain, including insula- | 
tors (similar to conduits), tor | 
use in buildings for protection | 
against fire; also telegraph pins | 
nd brackets, in boxes, barrels, 
crates, or hogsheads. 125 
Note —Telegraph pins and | 
brackets may be taken in bags. | 


120 


85 
70 
115 


90 


100 


15 


125 | 


135 


110 


125 


115 


110 
100 





120 


125 


Missouri | Mississip 
River River 
Commodity. territory. | territory. 
(Minimum carload weight 30,000 | 
jounds, unless otherwise speci- | ro 
Red.) =} } a | 
IS | a |] 
a So i|A oS 
Glass snd glassware—Continued. | 
lass, white or colored, deco- | | } 
rated, crackled, enameled | | 
ground, stained, and wired 
wi | plate glass excepted), } 
boxed or crated. ..... «Hage | oy 
Glass. rough rolled, viz, plain, | 175 | 125 | 188 | 
figured, ribbed, and sheet | | 
prism; also pressed prism | j 
tiles (unframed), boxed or } } 


182 
184 


132 
152 


177 


14! 


188 


188 


186 


188 


177 
186 


134 


14 | 








Ea 











155 


115 


169 


168 


115 


7 


160 


155 
149 


115 


162 
169 


160 


182 


122 





Iron and steel, articles of: 
Bridge, wharf, gas house, and 
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Commodity. 


(Minimum carload weight 30,000 
ES” unless otherwise speci- 


structural iron and steel, 
fabricated or unfabricated’ 
consisting of— 

Angle; channel; bars; 
beams; columns; trusses; 
circular frames; girders; 
piling; braces; bridge 
railing; corrugated floor- 
ing; riveted and cast 
shoes; tubing, pier; rods 
(with head, eye, or screw 
threads); pulleys (tank 
or reservoir); weights: 
zees; tees; rails; joist 
hangers; post caps and 
bases: plate (No. ll and 
heavier), punched or un- 
punched, bent or not 
bent: truss bars and cor- 
rugated bars for rein- 
forcing concrete con- 
struction; sidewalk and 
floor plates (without 
glass); rivets (not less 
than one-half inch in 
diameter): washers; 
nuts and bolts (not in- | 
cluding carriage, wagon, 
machine, and lag bolts); 
anchor rods (for tele- 
graph or telephone 
poles); minimum car- 
load weight 30,000 


pounds for each car used |... 


Anvils, or anvils and vises 
combined . 

Bar and slab (up to and in- 
cluding 6 inches in 
width), rod hoop or 
band, minimum carload 
weight 40,000 pounds. .. 
Note.—Angies in bar 

shape not larger than 3 by 

3 inches by  three-six- 

teenths inch, and chan- 

nels in bar shape not 
larger than 3 inches will be 
entitled to above rates. 

Boiler, plate and sheet, | 
No. li and _ heavier 
(black or galvanized), 
not bent, including 
boiler heads and ends, 
flat, unflanged, mini- | 
mum carload pena 
40,000 pounds. . .. 

Boiler, plate and sheet, 
n. 0. s., Nos. 11 to 16, | 
both inclusive (black or 
galvanized), not bent or 

anched, minimum car- | 
oad weight, 40,000 
pounds..... 





Boiler heads or ends,| 
flanged 


Bolts, nuts, washers, nut- 
locks, rivets, lag bolts, 
and lag screws. | 

Butts and hinges (except | 
spring), in boxes, kegs, 
barrels, or casks. 


Bridge, wharf, gas house, and | 


structural iron and steel, 
*-bricated or unfabricated, 
-onsisting of—Continued. 


Castings, car seat, carriage, | 
wagon, sicigh, agricul- | 


tural implement, furni- 
ture, hose, plow, school 
desk and steplac 
boxes, barrels, or crates 






ished, excep 
drilled with b 
but may be 
ainted to prey vent rusi 
Ceiling, steel, in on 
crates or bundles 
Chain, n. 0. 8., minimum 
carload welght 40,000 
pounds.. 
Fire re plugs, “fire hydrants, 
aAnG 


water gates, in | 


mixed carloads. 


Gear wheels, rough, not in | 


any manner machine- 
Anished. Same as 

astings as from the 
mold, ete.” 


I"asps, hooks, hoop keepe, | 


staples, links, conrect 
ting links (not link beit- 
ing), lap links, and cold 


shuts, in boxes, kegs, or | 


barreis. . 
Axles and axle boxes, carriage 
and wagon. . : 
Box straps, in peckages 


Brick siding (steel), in pa k- 


ages. 


an! 






Conductor pipe, eave troughs, 
elbows, and trough hangers 
fa crates, minimum carload 
weight 20,000 pounds 

Fence knocked down; 
wrought-iron fence posts, 
fence pic ket tips minimum 
carload weight 24,000 pounds. 

Fire escapes, standpipe, lad- 

ae platforms 

, rough, not machine 





Easps, hooks, hook keeps, 
staple, and lap links, in 
packages. 

Hydrauts, n. o. 8.. 

Link belting, in packages... 

Pipe. n. o. s. (ineluding 
spiral, orstraight 
pipe or tubes, s 
pipe, water, pla 
iron, riveted—minim 
load weight 24,000 pounds. 

Rolis for saw and rolling mills, 
' cluding door rolis for lum- 
eT. - . 

Billets, bloom, ingots, muck 
har, serap steel, minimum 





arload weight 60,000 pounds. | 





kc] 
g 


“id 


L.0.L. 
1 CL. 
| Le. 
lon 
fnew. | 

ag 

L.C.L. 

 L.c.L. 
lon 
























































levises, in boxes or barrels:... 


























108 


115 
135 


108 


115 


sb 


115 


1% 
108 


169 
108 


135 
169 
108 


115 
135 
115 


135 


149 





















































































Pa. 


a 


14 


Commodity. 
(Minimum carioad weight 30,000 | 


B* unless otherwise speci- | 


Ironwork, consisting of: } 
Architectural ironwork, viz.— | 
Door, window and sky- | 

light frames, and bronzed, 
architectural iron, mint | 

mum _ carioad weight j 





mum ‘corlnad remand 
30,000 pounds... .. 
Ironwork for elevator cars | 
and inclosures, mini- 
mum carted weight | 


30,000 pou: 

Sidewalk ca a mini- | 
mum carload weight | 
90,000 pounds..... 4 

Stair work, viz., treads, | 
stringers, "brackets, rail- 
ings, newels, risers, and 
hangers, minimum car- 
load weight 30,000) 


Lathing, wire (woven), corru- 
gated, perforated, or ex- 
panded metal flooring, metal 
concrete reenforcement, n. 0. 
s., iron studding and corner | 
beads, in boxes, crates, or 


bundles. -| 160 | 


Pig, minimum carload weight | 


000 a... 
7 fittings and connections, | 

including clean-out fittings, 
cocks or valves, wrought, 
cast, or malleable, or iron 
body cocks, valves, and pipe 
connections (the bodies 

neipal parts of which p4 
pay but Having bras ged, 

or parts), screw } 
or with hub ends, ! 
wrought-iron pipe Lots 
with or without ween or 


cast-iron flanges. . .| 10 


Note.— Does not include 
cast-iron connections for 
wrought-iron pipe 

Pipe, wrought-iron or steel, 
welded , seamless, or lock bar 
(includiug boiler flues not 
over 12 inches in diameter), 
minimum carload weight 


40,000 pounds............... 150 


Rails, tteding mining rails, 
cross-ties (steel), and saw- 
mill track, minimum = 
load weight 60,000 poun 
-— when length of Pot rails 

two or more cars, in | 
wah comp the minimum 
carload weight will be 40,000 


fon of 2.40 pocnds. , per 


cross - ties 
mn” ‘cross-tie fastenings, 
and rail fastenings, when 
shipped in mixed carloads. will 





3 








a 

















e+ OTA ES 


| 2 EI 


ame. 


take carload rate provided for 
each. 


1 
Rail fastenings, viz— 
A bars, fish bars, rail 
ts, raib-joint | splice 


Les, a ow salnee, 

k belts, track nuts, 
nut washers, nutlocks, 
rail braces, rail chairs, 
and steel clip fastenings 
for steel ties, minimum 
carload weight 60,000 


rs —Raiis, cross-ties 
(steel), cross-tie ‘fastenings 
and rail fastenings, when 
shi in mixed carloads, 
will take — rate pro- 
vided for each 
i. 2< anced teas aches « 
Shafting, fiain, without con. 
nections, a carload 
weight 40,000 pounds....... 
Sheet, No. 12 and lighter 
(black or galvanized, but 
exclusive of planished or 
Russia), not bent - 
punched; ~y 
s., including rolls, 
straight or mixed Casionds; 
minimum weight 40,006 
Rs nc nin ba nnsuagnacas+e 
Sheet punched and rolled for 
pipe, but not riveted, mini- 
— weight 24,000 
irs nes anne aden ons 
Hay and shingle bands, iron or 
wire, in — , minimum 
carload weight 40,000 
Sind itanyen e¢ceset>e 
Shoes, horse, mule, and ox, 
including toe calks, in boxes 
or kegs, minimum carload 
weight 40,000 pounds... ..... 
Shutters and rolling steel doors . 
Stands, posts or bases for | 
street a: 
Sucker rods packages. . oan 
Tank or reservoir material 
viz, beams, columns, and 
circular frames for to 
Tanks, steel, glass lined, mini- | 
po carload weight ‘24,000 | 


Ties, be paliug, in ‘mini- | 
mum car! age, mal. 
pounds. . ° 

Tubing, ‘open - seam “(not 
—_ minimum  carload 

it, 40,000 pounds . | 

Tubing, cut and bent in shape 





for bed ends | 
i 


Vault, work, viz, ‘safety-dep 
vault boxes, vault 
and omnibuses, vault tables, 


vault fittines, including iron 


safes and jail work... .. 























~ 
~ 























156 | 


219 


100 |. 


119 


125 | 


89 | 
125 | 


125 
100 


100 


188 


231 | 
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. 6), tne pes Seemeens 
coo packages..... 

Lawn mewers, band, with or 
without grass 


8)  (opattan)s imi- 
mi 
mum carload weight 40,000 
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Lumber, n. 0. s. (including built- 
up, combi or veneered 
seed), cnnapt of Vain ¢. e., CO 
cobolo, ebony. lignum- vite 
and rosewood), minimum car- 
load weight 40,000 pounds... .... 

Lye (concentrated), and potash, 
in cans, boxed, minimum car- 
load weight 40,000 pounds. .... ‘ 


M. 


Macaroni, noodles, and vermicelli, 
oe gg — weight 24,000 


Marble, ite, jasper, onyx, and 
slate hocks ks or slabs (including 
pat monuments, and tomb- 
stones, lettered or unlettered, 
plumbers’ marble and printers’ 
pea Stones), not otherwise 
Sawed, dressed, or hammered, 
boxed or not boxed. ........ 
Chiseled, traced, or polished, 
boxed or (if chiseled or pol- 


protected ) crated 

Matches,in paper or wooden boxes, 

packed in metallic or wooden 

L men minimum carload weight 

24,000 po: dh vakinne anes seed 
— and mat: . 





packages 
Meat (fresh) and dressed poultry 
prepaid or guaranteed, straig t 
or mixed carloads, minimum 
weight 20, 000 pounds. epsocs 
Note. — 
racks and hooks of it refrig- 
erator cars will be returned free. 
Metal, in pigs (stereotype). ....... 
Meters (except electric), boxed or 
[EPP eerie ee 
Milk, condensed, in hermetically 
sealed cans, boxed, or in bottles 
packed in boxes, or in wood, 
minimum carload weight 40,000 
eae 
Mince meat and pie preparations,in 
glass, earthenware, or tin pack- 
ages, boxed; in paper boxes, 
boxed; in pails, or tubs when 
packed in boxes, crates, or bar- 
rels; or in bulk in barrels, half 
barrels, kits, or kegs........ 
Mining cars and dump cars, or 
thereof, also turntables 
and portable track for =. 
loaded on standard- 
Mining car wheels ( wit of without 
axles attached) 
Mineral water bottles returned . 





Mineral wool, minimum "arsed 


ht 24,000 a. . 


boxed or crated a. a1 


load weight 24,000 pounds. ..... 





x 





219 











190 
ished sutfaces are completely | 






































L 
New 
York 
| territory 
a | 
| 
> 1.3 
Aid 
150 | 212} 162 
| 
pe 
| 
188 203 
260 |..... 270 
| 
12 oe 162 
150 | 212) 162 
' 
156 | 224| 168 
4) 205) 155 
94) 151) 1 
106 | 145 | 115 
63 |..... 68 
| 
113 | 207 | 122 
219 | 236 | 236 
281 | 304, 304 
156 | 219 | 169 
156 | 219) 100 
' 
156 | 219 | 10 
138 |..... 10 
156 | 219 | 10 
156 | 219 | 10 
156 | 219 | 160 
156) 219! 16 
| 
' 
| 
| 
94 161 | 102 
| 
| 
75 | 121 81 


125 | 160} 135 


2386 | 236 
138 | 204) 149 


125 | 185 | 135 


1an | 199} 149 
125 | 220} 135 
125 | 220 | 135 


219 | 236 


188 253) 20a 
106-180 11$ 
} 
13 172 | 122 
1% *.. 169 
113182 | 122 
4... wi 
125 | 185 | 135 


125) 170' 135 








mum carioad 
es, unless 0! 
fied.) 


Mops, minimum | 


24,000 
Moss, 1. 0. 8. inch 
minimum carloa 
pounds. .. 
Musical instrumen 
Organs, melo 
mechanical 
ical gy 
matic 
pipe 
piano ne! 
tools, stral 
minimam 
12,000 poun 
Upright piar 
(cabinet), Vv 
movably b 
note belo 
mixed, m 
weight 12,0 
Note. — U 
pianos ship; 
must meet 
quirements | 


First Eac 


completely 
bottom) wit 
tarpaulin or 
Second. E 
on wooden 5 
2 inches thi 
from car flo 
Third. Tc 
piano there 
two cleats n 
thick and | 
tending not 
beyond eit! 
one at top a 
each faster 
than 24-in< 
cleats to b 
horizontal 
sides and e 
forming 4 
full length 
and — 
vent an 
x ianos. 
‘ourth 
must be le 
vent r 
ae 
to be: 
ot tt 
less than 
Unbox 
eurely bri 
manner, ¢ 
be requir 
ened to it 
ters are r 
required 
on shoes. 
One en 


see 


ments 0} 


a } 
c nbov 
(cabinet 
nessed a: 
not be a 
tion 


Nails and 
raiiroa< 
boat ‘s; 
:S., i 
carloac 
40.000 

Not 
108 po 
on nai 
in si 
weigh 
Wire | 

Sr 


Nails a 
railros 
spikes 
boxes 
carloa 

un 
xe N 


108 
on 
in 
wel 
Wi 


ZZ 


Zarce 


agies: 

















July 2, 1910 


Commodity. 

(Minimum carioad weight 30,000 
pounds, unless otherwise speci- 
fied.) 


carload weight | 


MT tes pounds | 375| 125 


poun 
Moss, 0. 0. s., including | 
minimum carload weight 20,000 | 
di | 


Organs, melodeons, pianos, | 
mechanica! pianos, mechan- 
ical piano players, and auto- 
matie slot pianos, boxed; 
pipe or ; also and 
piano benches, c! , and 
tools, straight or mixed, 
minimam carload weigh 
12,000 pounds... ‘ ws 

Upright pianos and organs 
cabinet), wrap and im- 
movably braced in car (see 
note below), straight or 
mixed, minimum carload 
weight 12,000 pounds.......4 
Note. — Unboxed upright 

pianos shipped in carloads 

must meet the follow re 
quirements in regard to load- 


in; 

First Each piano must be 
completely covered (except 
bottom) with paper hood and | 
tarpaulin or rubber cover. 

Second. Each piano placed | 
on wooden shoes not less than | 
2 inches thick, freeing casters 
from car floor 

Third. To the back of each 
piano there must be attached 
two cleats not less than | inch | 
thick and 6 inches wide, ex- 
tending not less than 4 inches 
beyond either end of piano— 
one at top and one at bottom— | 
each fastened with not less 
than 2}-inch screws, ends of 
cleats to be firmly secured to | 
horizontal braces screwed to 
sides and — of pow whole | 
forming a framework running 
full length and width of car | 
and so secured as to absolutely 
prevent any end or side motion | 


“——. j 
ourth. A sufficient space | 
must be left between pianos to | 
prevent rubbing or c' 

Fifth. All cleats end brac- 
ings to be of hard-wood lumber 
not less than | inch thick nor 
less than 6 inches wide. | 

Unboxed organs to be se | 
eurely braced ia car in similar | 
manner, ¢ t that it will not | 
be required that cleats be fast- 
ened to instruments and if cas- | 
ters are removed, it will not be 
required that the organs be set 
on shoes. j 

One saute bouts wtese of | 
wrappings ma } 
included with carload ship. 
ments of upright pianos and | 
$ Pnboxed os and —— 
(cabinet), which are not - | 
nessed as above stipulated will | 
not be accepted for transporta- | 
tion ! 
N. 


Nails and spikes (not including 
railroad spikes or ship and 
boat ‘spikes), cut or wire, n 
*o: s., In boxes or kegs, mixed 
carload, minimum weight 
40.000 pounds. . . 

Note.— Estimated weight of 
108 pounds per keg will apply 
on nails (only) when shipned 
in standard kegs. Actual 
weight will govern on spikes. 
Wire (fence), iron or steel 

Smooth annealed, plain.or 

lvanized, mixed car- 

, minimum weight 
40,000 pounds. . . 

Barbed, galvanized. or 

painted, mixed carload, 

minimum weight 40,000 


pounds 
Staples, mixed carload, 
minimum weight 40,000 
unds...... 
Wire hoops, mixed car- 
load, minimum weight 
40,000 pounds. . 

Wire fencing, in rolls (includ- 
ing, if desired, staples, steel 
stay guards, stretchers and 
wire fence gates), and coarse 
wire netting for fencing, in 
packages, imixed carload, 
minimum weight 40,000 
pounds.... 

Nails and spikes (not including 
railroad spikes or ship and boat 
spikes), cut or wire, n. 0. s., in 
boxes or kegs, straight or mixed | 
carload, minimum weight 40,000 
pounds..... . A 

Note.— Estimated weight of 

108 pounds per keg will apply 

on nails (only) when shipped 

in standard kegs. Actual 
weight will govern on spikes. 

Wire (fence), iron or steel— 

Smooth-annealed. plain, or 
galvanized, straight or 
mixed .carload, minimum } 
weight 40,000 pounds 

Barbed, galvanized, or 
painted, straight or 
mixed carload, mini- | 
mum weight 40,000 | 

RR ET 

Staples, straight or mixed | 
carload, minimum 
weight 40,000 pounds 

Wire hoops, straight or 
mixed carload, minimum | 
weight 40,000 pounds... 

Nails, horse, in boxes “is ‘| 

Nails, ,cement-coated, in boxes or | 

, minimum carload weight | 
#0, nds... _ 4 

Nuts, edible, n. 0. s. (not shelled), 

kages, minimum carload 
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191 | 146 | 198 
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P. 
Packing-house products, viz: 
con, bams, bee!, pork, lard, and 
substitutes (n.o. s.), includ- | 
cooking oil 
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| Missouri 


Commodity | territory 


(Minimum carload weight 30,000 | 
pounds, uvless otherwise speci- 


fied.) a 


Paints, in cans (packed in boxes or 
barrels), or in barrels, casks, 
kegs, kits, boxes, or iron drums | 
or in tin kegs (flat tops, inclosed | 
in veneer or sheet-metal jackets): 

Paint, earth or mineral (in- 
eluding colored clay and 
mortar color), minimum 
carload weight 40,000 pounds 

Paint enamel, and enamel 
finish, minimum carload 
weight 40,000 pounds. . 

Paint, dry zine, oxide of zine, 
leaded zinc, white or red 
lead, minimum carload 
weight 40,000 pounds... . 

Paint, ground zinc in oil, min- 
imum carload weight 40,000 
pounds.... 

Paint, white or red lead or 
litharge, dry or iv oil, mini- 
mum carload weight 40,000 


pounds 116 | 


Paint, white lead, ground in 
oil, minimum carioad weight 
40,009 pounds. . . 

Paint, bulk, minimum carload 
weight 40,000 pounds 

Paint, dry, chemical, mini- 
mum ecarload weight 40,000 


Paint, n.0.s.,and paint drier, 
minimum carload weight 
40,000 pounds. . 4 

Putty, ip cans, kegs, boxes, 
or barrels, minimum carload 
weight 40,000 pounds. 

Wall coating and wall finish 
minimum carload weight 
40,000 pounds. 

Note 1.—Wall coating and 
wall finish may be shipped in 
sacks 

Paper and articles of paper 

Paper: Building, n. o. s., roof- 

ing,* and felt (including | 


indented paper) 110 | 


* Nore.— W ith calroad ship- 
ments of roofing paper there 
may be included roofing ce- | 
ment or a Tin 
roofing caps and nails, not to 
exceed 10 per cent of weight of | 
the entire oarload, at the rate 
Paper: Book 

‘aper: Boo! per, not sur- - 

face-coat % 


ted, M.0.8....... 110 | 
Paper: News and poster Shits a 110 


Paper: Tissue paper and fruit 


pen ee printed)...... -| 110 | 


— Wrapping paper, n.o.s. 
uding wrapping paper, 


not printed, manila tag 
poe tailors’ pattern 


ST eee 110 


Paper: Las ang E ing (printed), in 
straight carloads, or mixed 
car! is of wrapping paper 
(printed or not printed), 
manila tag board, and tai- 
lors’ pattern paper.......... 


sig A -2 4 auaend weal ra 


40,000 (see Note 


Nors.— ited paper —_ 


must be prepaid or guaranteed. 
Paper: Book (surface coated or 
Rey CY and cover, col- 
detail manila; 


Peet not printed), and shelf. 
tand medicated toilet. 


: Envelopes (in boxes); shi 


‘tags. paper, cloth, or cloth- 
; papeteries; cardboard, in- 


cluding eut cards (not printed) 

teat ); picture 

cut or uncut); tting; 
matting. 


| SR 


Paper: reed, acta (flat), plain KY 


including manila writing; 
; linen and bond papers, 


in Wax, boxed 
Pickles, n. o. s., inc! capers: 
catsup; cauliflower: ch sauce; 
chutney; cucumber; dill weed; 
parton gens India relish; kraut; 
olive oil; ” olives; AP my - 
sauce; pickled peppers; sa scaled bil: 
table sauce, n. o. s.; tomato; vin- 
egar; Worcester sauce; in glass, 


earthenware, or tin mages, 
a ‘op pails or tube. 
ked in boxes, crates, or bar- 


Fels: or in bulk in barrels, half 


pare kits, or kegs 


ig yi ¥ 


or buaranto . charges to be 


ao on a Se | 
as ascertained at point o 
ahi t, minimum carload | 


it 20,000 
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| 


Detroit 
| territory. 


5 


130 


ic 


100 


Pittsburg New 


| York 
territory. | territory. 
_ 4 [ 
Sia oi 
tid | rs} 





| 136 | 106 | 145) 115 


126 $1 | 133 88 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Commodity | territory 


(Minimum carload weight 30,000 
nds, unless otherwise speci- | 
ed.) 


Plaster, building. in packages, | 
minimum carload weight 60,000 | 
minds. ..... 
ate from Hope, Irving, Long- 
ford, and Blue Rapids, Kans., will | 
be 35 cents per 100 pounds; Medi- 
cine Lodge, Kans., 40 cents per 
100 pouads. 

Rate from Carbon, Fort Dodge 
and Gypsum, lowa, wil) be 35 
cents per 100 pounds. ! 
Potatoes. . as 

Note.—No charge will be made 
for stoves and linings used to pro- 
tect carioad shipments of potatoes 
from October 1 to May 1, the maxi- 
mum allowance in weight therefor | 
to be 1,500 pounds. Stoves and lin- 
ings so used will be returned free to 
original point of shipment 
Poultry, alive, in coops, or in live- 

poultry palace cars, prepaid or 

guaranteed, minimum carload 
weight 20,000 pounds (subject | 

to car rental charges). . 

Note 1.—Whenshipments of live 
poultry, in carloads, are weighed 
at or near point of origin, it will be 
permissible to make an allowance 
of 3,000 pounds to cover feed, wa- 
ter, etc, when loaded in box, 
stock, or live-poultry cars, pro- 
vided that in no case shall less than 
the oe tibed minimum carload 
weight be reed for. No allow- 
ance wil! made from weights as- 
certs at point of destination 

Note 2.— With one or more cars 
of live poultry, one man in charge 
of same will be passed in both di- 
rections Return trip must be 
made within seven days after ar- 
rival at destination 
Potash, chlorate of, in cans boxed, 

or in barrels or casks... 
Powder, gun and black blasting 

powder of the same cc sition, 

minimum carload weight 24,000 

pounds (see not . 

Note.— Rates named above 
for explosives are applicable in 
connection and in compliance 
with the regulations for trans- 

vortation thereof fixed by the 
nterstate Commerce Commniis- 
sion | 

Preserves (including mince meat, 

fruit butters, and jellies), in glass, 
earthenware, or tin packages, 
boxed; in pails or tubs when 
packed in boxes, crates, or bar- 
rels; or in bulk in barrels, half 
barrels, kits, or kegs... 

Pulleys (axle, frame, and window 

sash), in boxes or barrels... . 

Nore.—Will not apply ‘on 
power shaftine or other ma- 
chinery pulleys. | 

Pumps, force, steam, electric, or | 

other power, n. o. s., combina- | 
tion brass and iron (parts thereof | 
when boxed), minimum carload | 
weight, 24,000 pounds. ...... < 

















Pumps, spraying (hand and 
power), minimum carload 
weight, 24,000 pounds........... 


Pumps, hand (not including bicy- | 


cle pumps), force, made of iron or 
wood (not rotary), with or with- 
out brass valves, cylinders, drive- 
well points and strainers for 


same (parts thereof when boxed); 


also hydraulic rams, hand-spray 


pumps, hand spraying machines | 


and knapsack sprayers, mini- 
mum carioad weight 24,000 
pounds. . 

Pumice store, minimum carload 
weight, 24,000 pounds... .. 


R. 


Radiators, cast-iron, in straight 
carload, —- weight, scnad 


pounds. . 
Railway equipment: Cars, nar- 


row gauge or parts thereof, | 
knocked down, loaded on | 
standard-gauge cars; in cents | 


per 100 pounds 
Railway supplies, for steam or 

street railways, viz. 
Air-brake equipment (includ- 
ing motors or air compress- 


ors), bolsters and bolster 
bearings,chairs, track braces, 


frogs, crossings, spikes, 


splices and bolts, iller 


hooks, buffers, links, pins, 


truck frames, springs, equal- 
izers, brake beams, brake 
heads, brake shoes, journal 
or oil boxes, locomotive 
tires, car sills and under | 
frames, sef up or knocked | 
down, transoms, car brakes, | 
ear couplers and parts, car 
springs, drawhars, draw- 
heads, followers, switch 
stands and attachments, 
cattle guards (iron), car 
wheels and axles, railroad 
iron, water stand pipe and 
parts thereof. turntables, 


and water tank fixtures. 


Brake shoes, minimum car- 


load weight, 50,000 pounds. . 


Car wheels and axles, mini 
mum carload weight 40,000 


minds. . 





Links, pins,” truck frames, 
equalizers, bolsters and bol- 
ster bearings, brake beams, 
brake heads, brake shoes, 
brake staffs, brake wheeis, 
brake chains, journal or oil | 
boxes, car couplers and | 

par ae , drawbars, | 
rawh automatic), | 


oy (rail 


switches and mates Sitch | 


Wheels and axies, mishaus | 
carload weight 40,000 | 
POs dark cdene ncegepedus 


; 
Missouri | 
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July 2, 191 


(finimum carlos 
ounds, unless 
ed.) 


Refrigerators, in 
ator 
carload orient 
Resin, in barrels 
load weight 40, 
Retorts and ret 
including tan! 
furnaces )and fi 
carload weight 
Rice and broken 
rice, minimun 
40,000 pounds. 
Rice, rice flour 
flakes or flakec 
rice, minimur 
40,000 pounds. 
Roof coating, re 
ment roofing, 
roofing, asbest 
paint or coatin 
per saturated 
id graveled, 
Note.—¥ 
ments of ab 
ticles, there 
tin roofing | 
to exceed 1 
of entire c 
named 
Rubber boots a 
tefinis shoes (: 
minimum cai 
PuNot 
Nowe —i 
leather 
7 pber boc 
Rubber clothi 
mackintoshe 
similar char 
gloves and 
boxed, minit 
24,000 pound 
Rubber pecki 


ing.. 
Rubber rings! 
or barrels. . 
Rubber tives 
buy anc 
boxed, mini 
24,008 pounc 
Rubber tubin 
bales, minis 
24,000 poun 


Saddlery an 
Les oO s., 
weight 20,0 

Sedirons (ne 
sadirons ne 
coal or aleo 
and hand 
packed wi 
or barrels. 

NOTE 
when st 
will take 
vided fo 

Saleratus an 


end enAan 





40,000 

Sand, pha 
sand, an 
mum cf 








York 
“tritor 
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101 


3 


| 14 


273} 180 


120 


151 101 


135 


182 


80 


183 









July 2, 1910 


Commodity. 
(Minimum carload weight 30,000 | 
posnas, unless otherwise speci- | 
ed.) } 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND 





Refrigerators, including refriger- | 
ator display cases, minimum 
carload weight 16,000 mds....) 

Resin, in barrels, mi: am car- | 


load weight 40,000 pounds... ..... | 100 


Retorts and retort ne, clay 
(including tank blocks for giaes 
furnaces )and fire brick, mininium | 


carload weight 24,000 _ ee Coe 


Rice and broken rice brewers’ | 
rice, minimum carload weight 
40,000 pounds. .............---.- 

Rice, rice flour, rice meal, rice | 
flakes or flaked rice, and broken 
rice, minimum carload weight 


40,000 pounds................--. 125 


Roof coating, roofing cement, ce- 
ment roofing, n. 0. s., asbestos 
roofing, asbestos cement, roofing 
paint or coating and roo! 
per saturated with composition 
and graveled, in kages....... 

Note.—With carload ship- 
ments of above-mentioned ar- 
ticles, there may be included 
tin roofing caps and nails not 
to exceed 10 per cent of weight 
of entire carload at the rate 
named 

Rubber boots and shoes, ine!udin; 
tefinis shoes (canvas tops),boxed, 
minimum carload weight 24,000 
pounds. ... emppet 

Note.—Rubber boots hav- 

ing leather soles are ratable as 
rubber boots. 

Rubber clothing (not including 
mackintoshes or garments of 
similar character) and rubber 
gloves and soft rubber hats, 
boxed, minimum carload weight 
24,000 pounds. ...............- 

Rubber pecking and rubber belt- 
ng 


Rubber rings for fruit jars, inboxes; 


OE GD o04o 5 apes ~nnceecenos< 
Rubber tives (not pneumatic) for 
buggy and carriage wheels, 
boxed, minimum carload weight , 
Rub tubing, in cases, crates, or 
bales, minimum carload weight 
24,000 pounds..... 


8. 


Saddlery and harness: Harness, 
n. o. s, minimum carioad 
weight 20,000 pounds. ........... 

Sedirons (not including electric 
sadirons nor , gasoline, char- 
coal or alcohol burning sadirons), 
and handles for same when 
packed with sadirons, in boxes 
or barrels. . . dip shiwenass 

Note.—Sadiron stands, 
when shipped with sadirons, 
will take the same rates as pro- 
vided for sadtrons. 

Saleratus and bicarbonate of soda 


and onan rathonatine aymnonnd 








' 
Salt; minimum carload weight | 
000 ; it 


40,000 pounds................... 
Sand, sand facing, flint sand, fire 

sand, and ground sand, mini- | 

mum carlosd weight 60,000 | 


tected b’ 

three-eighths inch in thickness); 
door, pone gph ange Lage med 
carpen moldi for door 
frames and for inside finishing, 
and inside finishing, in the 
—. lumber, ith, and 





_NOTE.— The above provi- 
sion for sash and doors will not 
Sapiy en cach card doare gianed 
with other than common win- 


dow glass. | 
Sash, doors, and blinds, wooden 
surfaces must be pre | 


door and window » car- 
and f ineide ‘Anish 
or le 
and inside Se] 


must be 


g 
i 


Nots.—Saw handles, teeth, 
end ent telemne Netnchaded 
with above when in mixed 
carloads, at the carload rate. 

Scales and scale beams, n. o. s. (not 
including computing scales, gold 
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TRAFFIC BULLETIN 





Missouri Mississippi 


River 


Commodity. territory. 


(Minimum carload weight 30,000 


1 unless otherwise speci-| - 
x =] 


o| a 
je} sc 


| 
Pittsburg | 
territory 





Scouring, washing, polishing, and | } 
sweeping compounds, n. 0. s. | | 
(not including liquid com- 
> except when in tin cans, 

xed); also washing crystals, } 
minimum carload weight 40,000 | 
pounds............ es : i 

Scrapers, road, road machine, 
grading plows, land graders, and 
street rollers, minimum carload 


8 





weight 24,000 pounds. . iv 200 | 140| 214| 154 


Seed: Alfalfa, beet, clover, grass, | 
hemp, mustard, rape, bird, 
timothy, millet, and canary; | 
Kaffir-corn seed, broom-corn 
seegl; also wheat, corn, pop corn, 
oats, pease, and beans. . . | 

Seed, flax; seed, gardea, and sun- 
ta a eee Ferbou 

Seed, sorghum ........... | | 

Sewing machines and component i 
parts, in boxes or crates, mini- | 
mum earload weight 20,000 
OED, ..ctnepa cae sats ° 


8 
& 


Sheep dip, liquid........ 190 65 


Sheep dip, liquid, paste, or pow- } 
dered... .. f . onal 

Shoes, heads, rings, tires, or dies | 
(for quartz mills), also cams and | 
tappets, iron or steel. minimum | 
carload weight 40,000 pounds 


Shot, in bags. . } 125] 75) 


Sinks (and backs for same), cast- 
iron, plain, painted, galvanized, | 
porcelain-lined or granite-lined, 
minimum carload weight 24,000 | 
POURES. «0.0 <cccsecces 

Sinks (and backs for same), sheet- 
iron or sheet-steel, plain, painted 
galvanized, porcelain-lined, or | 
granite-lined, minimum carload 
weight 24,000 pounds. . § 

Slates, school, boxed . . | 

Sleds, bob, minimum carioad | 





weight 24,000 pounds. .. . j..e-0|. 135 


Sledges, wedges, and mauls, iron 
or steel, in boxes, barrels, or 


UNE, pddinines hab eueed 130 | 85 } 139 | 


Soap, soap chips, and soap powder, | 
in Fee minimum carload | 
weigh 


| 
t 40,000 pounds. ........ 130) 80 /| 138 | 


Soda ash (may be shipped in 
sacks), soda crystals, caustic 
soda and hyposulphite, nitrate | 
(may be shipped in sacks), sili- 
cate (may be ship in sacks), 
and sulphate of soda, sulphide of 
sodium , chloride of lime (may be | 
shipped in casks) in kegs, boxes, | 
or iron drums, minimum. carload | 


weight 40,000 pounds......... -| 0 
Solder, minimum carload weight | | 
40,000 pounds................-.-) 125 | 


Spices, n. o. s., including cassia, | 

cloves, ginger, nutmegs, pepper, 
celery , coriander, cummin, cara- 
way seeds, ground sage, in pack- | 
ages, minimum carload weight | 


24,000 pounds................... 1175} 125 


Springs, bed, spiral, in boxes or 
crates, minimum carload weight 





24,000 pounds............... .. 175! 110 





Baa 
aw 
i) 
a 








120} 65 | 125 











| | 
141 ws | stil 


| | 
124! 195! 130! 203) 





Springs, wire, n. o. s., in boxes or 
casks, minimum carload weight | 
24,000 pounds...............-... 175 | 

Springs, automobile, carriage, | 
wagon and wagon bolster, and | 
‘wagon seat springs, n. 0. s.; also | 
iron or steel axles and axle boxes 


Stamped ware: 
Agate er enameled, n. o. s., | | 
also granite ironware, n. 0. s., 
in boxes, barrels, or crates, 
minimum carload weight | 
22,000 pounds. .............. | 170 
Stam ware, b. 0. s., nested 
(not agate, granite, or enam- | 
eled ware), in boxes, barrels, | 
or crates, minimum carload 
weight 22,000 pounds. ....... | 170 
(The following articles ma: 
be taken in mixed car! 
with stamped ware at rate | 
named below: Cans, kegs, and | 
pails made of sheet iron or steel, | 
D. 0. 8.; coal hods or scuttles, 
nested; per wash boilers; 
per tea kett‘es (not plated); | 
vanized children’s beth 
ubs; galvanized foot tubs; gal- | 
vanized garbage and ash bar- | 
rels; galvanized-iron buckets | 
and tubs; galvanized iron wash | 
boilers; galvanized iron wash | 
bowls and pans; galvanized 
cans; galvanized sheet-iron 
mangers; iron ladles, skimmers,| 
and cake turners; japanned or | 
lacquered tinware, including | 
jepanned tin water coolers; | 
metal toasters; milk shipping | 
cans (may be taken loose); 
oilers (not including brass and 
glass es boxed; pierced, | 
uare round 


sq ’ pans, 
nested ; stamped iron dripping 
pans; stamped Russia iron | 
mining pans; tin broom locks; 
tinn bucket ears; tinned | 
iron handles; tinners’ stamped | 
trimmings; tin scoops, nested; 
tin spoons, boxed; tinned 
spoons, boxed; tubed cake 
pans, nested; zine or tin can | 
serews.] 

Notge.—Gal vanized-iron 
buckets, tubs, bowls, and pans 
may be taken , in pack- 
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New 
| York 
| territory 
| 
| 4 
i 
n ] : . 
oi deal Pod 
} 
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| 
100 | 158 | 108 
75 | 249! 189 
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New 
Chicago Detroit | Pittsburg 
. | territory. | territory. | ,,.%orm 


territory. 








ware.) 

8to fron (cut to shape), 
en aa boxed, or — = 
minimum carload weight 40,000 





MUNA 
iia 
BESP BREE 
A 
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Furnaces, furnace 
fen leur or well Sonam 
rotary 


i 
HE 
a 


A 
it 
Ei 


i 
i 
z 


i 
: 


E 
F 





\ =) 125 
“eo. oe iat (flat 

e (flat as 

io tee ae os ss 

Xes, 


5 » unmanufac- 
raininaum earload weight 20,000 i 


itruments, n. o. s., in- 
net cost not 
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108 


128 


162 


189 
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Commodity. 
(Minimum carload weight 30,000 
| ~ <o unless otherwise speci- 


Trunks, ty, or packed with 
traveling 





pounds 

Twine and cordage, viz: Cotton, 
flax, a jute, fleece, sail, 
spring, , manila, and cotton | 
seine twine and cordage, and fish 
netting twine (cotton), in bales, 


xes, or barrels........ * 
a all kinds, except wire or | 


air.. 
Type. boxed 


Varnish, in barrels. or in cans 
boxed, in straight carloads, or 
in mixed carloads with paints, 
as described on page —, taking | 
same rate in carloads Stahecal 

Note.—Mixed carload ship- 
ments of varnish and paints | 
will be subject to minimum | | 
carload weight of 40,000} | 
pounds. 


w. 


Wagon material, viz, sawed felloes, | 
axles, bolsters, reaches, | 
P w 

rom 





hounds, wagon poles, and 
beams (wooden), as sawed 
rough lumber, and hub blocks; , 

also club spokes, roughed out as 

from the lathe............... 

Note.—Hardwood lumber | 
may be forwarded in mixed | 
carloads with articles above 
enumerated, at the carload 
rate named above. | 
Woes: } 
jagons, farm, and common | 
dump carts,without springs; } 

dump wagons; hand or os 
ug 


ame DR. 0. 8.; ray a 
gies; wagons an 
ging wheels and trucks; and | 
extra parts (finished) of | 
above-mentioned vehicles; i\ | 
also, farm and bob sleds, \/"-**| 
straight or mixed carloads, | | 
minimum carioad weight | 
24,000 pounds .............. } 
Wagons, tank (including | 
— wagons), and ex- 
pum for same, minimum | | 
car! weight 24,000 pounds 1) | 
Wallcoating and wall finish,n.o.s.; | 


dry, in wT minimum car- | 
load welght 000 pounds..... .!) 115 








‘Washing machines, including 
: for same, also dish- 


g machines, boxed or 
crated, minimum carload weight 


and boxed. 

‘Wash bowls, including stands, 
iron knocked down (lavatories), 
Pep, patetes. cniveniond, gua 

or lined, 
{imum 


ater-closet cisterns: (with or 
without fixtures), 
flush pipe boards and bath and 
wash tub rims, boxed or crated, 
minimum carload weight 20,000 


yg hw Fg 
iron ( , , 
galvanized, gran , Or por- 
celain-lined), and meta! ‘attach: 
ments therefor, boxed or crated, 
minimum carload weight 24,000 


tin, with wi prings, and 
ith or without s . 
fixtures for same, min on car 


tery cloth (boxed or crated); 
wire cloth and netting (in 


pean, coos wire net- 
ig for (in bundles 
i. Se eae 160 
Wire , in rolls, includ- 
ing, if > , Steel 

, stret , and 
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nds, unie 
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Wire and wire 
Wire rods 


weight 4 
Wire rope 


sq 
measures 
ing fiber 
pails (wi 
ments), 
dincludir 
pulp b 
plugs, p 
pins; ro 
scoops, 
sieves at 
boards, 
spice ca 
spoons, : 
toothptc 
out mirr 
tubs, in 
nested ) 
rds, 
straight 
mum wi 
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merece 
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the 
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July 2, 1910 


Woods of value: Rosewood, ebony, 




















Ww we and wire goods—Continued. 
Wire rods, minimum carload 
oe 40,000 pounds........ 130) 70| 137 

Wire rope and cable, iron or | 
steel, n. 0. 8.; wire guy. 


Wine tetepi lectric 
telephone or elect 
cables, consisting of light 
made up of insulated copper. 
wires hoc lead pipes; also cop- 

per wire, co 
per cable, a ih or without 


Wire, aluminum, also alumi- 
and cable 


Wire, matress 


unde. 
Pencing ak ge (cones of or- 
strip, wire fence 


! Missouri | MississipPl| Chicago | Detroit | Pittsburg i 
Commodity territory. | territory | territory. | territory 
(Minimum carload weight —— -f eatin Be 2) | os 
es unless otherwise speci- 3 3 | - 3 a 2 
3 aA jd AiGid [OLA l Oi dad Ola 
Alc ial sc jai ctal so |All oso lato 





121 | 174 | 124] 180} 130 | 188 | 138] 199] 140 
gs 


| 120} 179 | 124] 185] 130] 193} 138 
165 | 244 | 160 | 252] 177 | 263) 188 


a: 
¥ 


‘tress (woven), mini- 
weight 20,000 





un 


mesh or finer), in packages...| 175 | 80| 183 | 88 | 185 | 90/| 189/ 94/195] 100/| 203| 108 
Ww a crn } 

dow, minimum carload | } | 

weight 24,000 pounds...... 12% | 100/135; 110/ 138) 113] 143} 118 | 150] 125) 160] 135 
Wire, copper................ As seve S004 ves EE Doce 124}.....) 130 ].....) 138 ].....] 149 


Woodenware, in packages, as fol- | | | 
lows: Bale boxes (wooden), bale | | i } | 
handles, barrel covers, barrels | | j | 
(peper), baskets (wooden), bot- | | | 
tle corkers (wooden), wis, | } 
boxes (nested), boxes (wooden), 
bungs, bung starters, butter } 
boxes, butter dishes (must be | | 
ked in boxes, crates, or bun- | | | | 
les), butter molds, butter | 
trays, butter tubs, cheese boxes, | 
churns (hand), clothes folding | } 
racks, clothes horses, clothes 
lifters, clothes pins, cdat racks or | } 
hangers, —— curtain | | | 
stretchers, dow (must be | | 
feicp in crates or sacks), drums | | 
set | 














up), dust pans, faucets, 
ins, fish barrels, hat racks 
(hall) ia the white (not furni- 
ture), h , hose menders, iron- | 
ing kegs, kits, knife | | 
boxes, ladder rungs (must be 
ked in boxee, crates or sacks), 
ders, ladies, lapboerds, lemon | 


sq) | ' | | 

measures (nested), pails, includ: | } | | } 

ing fiber ware pails (nested), | } 

pase (with of Pm attach- | | | | : | | 
ents), pastr; plates | 

(including pu! tp pie pilates and | | } | 

pulp butter dishes), nested, | | i | 

plugs, potato mashers, rolling | j | 

pins; rope reels, salt boxes, | | | 

scoops, sheaves, shot cases, | } 

sieves and rims, skewers, skirt | 
boards, snow shovels, spades, 

spice cabinets, spools, n. 0. s., | 

spoons, steak mauis, tea caddies, | | 

toothpicks, towel racks (with- | | 

out mirrors), towe! rollers, trays, | 

tubs, including fiber ware tubs } | } 

{neste vegetable cutters, wash- j | | 














rds, wedges, well buckets, in | 
straight or mixed carloads, mini- 
mum weight 16,000 pounds 











200 *125 | 213| 138 260 age’ 23 


lignum-vite, and cocobolo..... . 150 | 100} 160 


110 | 163 | 113 168) 198/175) 125) 185) 135 
Wrappers, bottles, indented and 





} 100) 160) 110) 163 113) 168) 118) 175 | 125) 185) 135 


a. eapeseqvancebonsessesses 150 | 100/| 160| 110)| 163 us| 168 | 118/175) 125) 185] 135 
plate, sinc sheet, in casks or 

















40,000 pounds................... 175 | 125) 188| 138 191) 141 | 198) 148 | 206) 156/| 219] 160 
Zine me pounde ), minimum car- 

load it 40,000 pounds....... 1% 75 | 133 83 | im 84/139; 80) 14 94) 151) 100 
Zine , in barrels or boxes 70 | 100/| 180} 110) 183 | 113) 188| 118) 105) 125 | 206) 135 
Zinc sulphate, in packages... .... . 170; 80/178) 88/180) 90/| 184) 94/190| 100/ 198) 108 


Postpone Pullman Rate Order 


Washington, D. C., July 1.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has again postponed the effective 
date of the order in the Loftus cases reducing Pullman 
berth rates from Chicago to St. Paul and from St. Paul 
to Fargo, Superior and Puget Sound points. This time 
the extension is from July 1 to July 12. 

The action was taken Monday, following the unsuc- 
cessful efforts of the Pullman company and the rail- 
roads to renew their motion for an injunction in the 
United States Circuit court at Chicago. When the com- 
plainants appeared in court, through some misunder- 
standing, only Judge Grosscup was on the bench, and, 
as the law requires that the case be heard by at least 
three judges, no action could be taken, and hence the 
desire for an extension of the order. The hearing on 
the injunction suit will probably take place next 
Wednesday. 
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Back-Haul Rates Excessive 


No. 2537. 
(19 I. C. C. Rep., 265.) 
PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
vs. 
OREGON RAILROAD & NAVIGATION COMPANY ET AL. 
No. 2545. 
TRANSPORTATION BUREAU OF SEATTLE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE ET AL. 
vs. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted January 18, 1910. 





Decided June 7, 1910. 
Defendant’s interstate class rates from Seattle, Tacoma and 

Portland to points in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 

tana found unreasonable and reduction of 20 per cent in said 

rates proposed. ; 

Teal, Minor & Winifree for complainants. 

W. A. Mears for Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 

J. E. Belcher for Tacoma Traffic Association. 

Fred Pugh, E. O. Connor, and H. M. Stephens for City 
of Spokane, County of Spokane, Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Spokane Jobbers’ associatidn, interveners. 

H. M. Stephens for Walla Walla Commercial Club, in- 
tervener. 

Hale Holden, Pierce Butler, C. G. Davies, and W. R. 
Begg for Great Northern Railway company. 

Charles W. Bunn and Charles Donnelly for Northera 
Pacific Railway company. 

F. C. Dillard and W. W. Cotton for Oregon Railway & 
Navigation company; Oregon Short Line Railroad com- 
pany; Oregon, Washington & Idaho Railroad company, 
and Union Pacific Railroad company. 

KNAPP, Chairman: 

The first of the above-entitled proceedings is brought 
by the Portland Chamber of Commerce, an organization 
whose membership includes representatives of the com- 
mercial interests of the city of Portland and state of Ore- 
gon; the second by the transportation bureau of the Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce and the Tacoma Traffic associa- 
tion, representing like interests in the cities of Seattle and 
Tacoma, and the state of Washington. The complaints 
allege in substance that the class rates established by de- 
fendants for transportation eastbound from Portland to 
points in Washington, Idaho, and Montana, and from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma to points in Oregon, Idaho, and Montana 
are unreasonable, and subject the interests represented by 
complainants to undue disadvantage as compared with 
shippers and jobbers at eastern and middle western points. 

Although the allegation in respect of discrimination 
is contained in the complaints, it was repeatedly asserted 
by counsel for complainants that their only claim for re- 
lief is upon the ground that the rates in controversy are un- 
reasonable in and of themselves; and as substantially all 
the testimony was offered to support or disprove that alle- 
gation, the record would not warrant a finding in respect 
of the discrimination alleged. 

Under the rates attacked by far the greater proportion 
of the shipments of merchants and manufacturers of the 
northwestern coast cities are made, in less-than-carload 
quantities, to points in the states mentioned, and most of 
the merchandise shipments are included in the first four 
classes. Therefore, although under the Western Classifi- 


cation there are 10 classes (5 numbered and 5 lettered) 
with rates applicable thereto, the rates particularly dwelt 
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upon in these proceedings are those applying to classes 
1, 2, 3, and 4. 

The evolution and development of the North Pacific 
coast states, particularly during the past ten years, has re- 
sulted in commercial conditions different from those which 
prevailed prior to that time. At first commerce was con- 
fined almost solely to distributors and consumers of prod- 
ucts manufactured elsewhere, and manufacturing was lim- 
ited both in volume and variety. Now manufacturing in- 
dustries and coast products have grown to considerable 
proportions. It is asserted by complainants that this growth 
has been limited by a rate situation which has confined 
sales on the part of jobbers and manufacturers to an un- 
duly restricted territory adjacent to the coast, except where 
production is limited to what might be termed the first 
stages of manufacture, as in the lumber industry, and in 
certain other lines of production wherein the coast has a 
natural monopoly, as in the canned salmon industry. 

While the defendants in each proceeding are different, 
and portions of their lines serve different territories, with 
operating conditions to some extent dissimilar, yet the re- 
lief asked for being substantially the same, the Commission 
ordered the cases heard and argued together, and they may 
conveniently be disposed of in one report. In fact, commer- 
cial conditions are such that, to a considerable extent, any 
relief granted to one of the coast cities would probably be 
given by the carriers to the others. For example, the Ore- 
gon Railroad & Navigation company extends, by one of its 
lines, from Portland to Spokane. If the Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation rates from Portland to Spokane are reduced, it 
follows that the rates of Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific, reaching that point from Tacoma and Seattle, must 
be correspondingly reduced if those carriers desire to se- 
cure a portion of the Spokane traffic. So it follows that 
any change in the existing interstate rates of which com- 
plaint is made will probably require a corresponding change 
in certain intrastate rates. It may also be noted in passing 
that the action of either the Oregon or Washington state 
railroad commissions upon certain intrastate rates is, by 
force of competitive conditions, reflected in corresponding 
interstate rates in the territory in question. 

For convenient reference, a number of the rates com- 
plained of with the resulting revenue per ton mile, are here 
set forth: 


I. Class rates, in cents per 100 pounds and cents per ton per mile from 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., to various representative points east thereof 
on the Northern Pacific Railway, 
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—. Rate to— }jutatajels A |Biclpbi|eE 
.. Keidioten et i 
Mier! sll ditiat | Cents. | Cents.| Cents. | Cents.| Cents.| Cents. | Cents. Cents.’ Cents.| Cents. 
| Rathdr . ° | 
Per 100 pounds ........| 137-10 6 =| 82 | 60 6 (55 (47 \|36 27 
sao | creat, 908 pet mile =... 6. 450) 385) 321) 321/258/220/1.00| 1.27 
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sos | Casck tt $2 per mle... 6.41; 5.47) 448) 3.84) 3.22) 3.22) 255/222) 1.61| 1.30 
Ber 100 pounds AS 162 298 8 | a, | Sas | Shae 8 so an | 32 
m per mile ....... .81| 3. .18 2.55) 220! 1.61 | 1.26 
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ck etm) | ‘170145 fas hon les ise los iso les [as 
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Il. Class rates, in cents per 100 pounds, and cents per ton per mile, fromm Seattly 
Wash., to various representative points east thereof on the Great Northepy, 
Railway. 
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III. Class rates, in cents per 100 pounds and cents per ton per mile, from Portland, Oreg., 
to various representative points east ay | on the lines of the Oregon Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company and Oregon Short Line Railroad Company 
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The rates above set forth are considerably higher than 
the class rates applicable westbound for similar distances 
from the eastern terminals of the Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, and Union Pacific. 

Considerable testimony was offered by jobbers and man- 
ufacturers in Portland, Seattle and Tacoma to show to what 
extent the territory in which they can sell their products, 
under the present rates, is limited. The distance east from 
the coast in which they can sell in competition with firms 
in the east and middle west varies with the several indus- 
tries. A fabricator of structural steel testified that the 
sale of goods manufactured in Portland is, in a general way, 
limited to territory about 200 miles east, 100 miles north, 
and halfway to San Francisco on the south. So far as job- 
bers and wholesale merchants in the three cities are con- 
cerned, the record shows that they can sell goods to points 
about 100 miles west of Spokane, and east on the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation and Oregon Short Line as far as 
Arcadia, which is about midway between Portland and Salt 
Lake City. In other words, it appears that, with certain ex- 
ceptions, the coast jobbers can sel] their goods east on de- 
fendants’ lines about to the eastern boundary of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. Within this territory, however, there are- 
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certain sections in which they cannot compete. It was 
found in City of Spokane, Wash., vs. N. P. Ry. Co., 15 I. C. 
Cc. Rep., 376, that about five years ago an adjustment of 
rates into and out of Spokane was established, the conceded 
effect of which was to pass over to the Spokane jobbers a 
territory surrounding Spokane about 100 miles in extent to 
the east and to the south, including the Palouse country 
upon the north of the Snake river. 

As has been noted, Portland can sell to points about 
halfway to Salt Lake City. East thereof on the Oregon 
Short Line, the Salt Lake City jobber has an advantage in 
freight rates. At smaller cities in the northwest, such as 
Baker City, Walla Walla, and Lewiston, jobbing houses 
have been established which to a considerable extent con- 
trol the business in the communities in which they are 
located, and can sell, in competition with Seattle, Tacoma, 
and Portland, at points within a radius of about 30 miles. 
Other things being equal, it would be obvious that the coast 
cities could sell on the several lines to the points where the 
carload rate to the coast, plus the less-than-carload rate 
back, equals the less-than-carload rate from the middle 
western jobbing center. There are a great many conditions, 
however, which tend to modify the application of that prin- 
ciple. The jobbers testified that from 50 to 75 per cent of 
the products sold by wholesale grocery houses originate on 
the coast, and hence do not pay a transcontinental rate to 
the coast. Manufacturing establishments have also been 
established on the coast, and their products are not in all 
cases subject to a transcontinental rate upon the raw mate- 
rial. Furniture factories, for example, obtain most of their 
raw material near at hand, by rail or water, while fabrica- 
tors of steel articles obtain from the east the material 
which they work into a finished product. Coast jobbers 
use the water routes from Atlantic seaboard points to such 
extent as may be practicable, and this effects a saving of 
about 20 per cent in comparison with the rail rates. Manu- 
facturers on the coast, however, as compared with their 
eastern competitors, are at a certain disadvantage by rea- 
son of the higher unit cost of production, due to higher 
wage scales and other similar conditions. Many less-than- 
carload shipments of certain articles, such as furniture, are 
shipped from eastern points to intermountain territory in 
so-called “‘pool’ cars, thereby obtaining the benefit of the 
carload rate for each of the several shipments in the car, 
whereas coast shippers are unable to operate eastward in 
that manner. It is also alleged that the minimum weights 
westbound operate to the advantage of the eastern shippers. 
Upon this record it cannot be ascertained to what extent 
the conditions above outlined tend to restrict the seliing ter- 
ritory of the coast cities, but it is certain that a number of 
circumstances, other than the distributive rates here in 
issue, have a substantial effect. 

Defendants admit that these rates are relatively high, 
compared with rates westbound from their eastern termini, 
such as Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Omaha, and with other 
class rates in various sections of the country which are 
shown in complainants’ exhibits. They assert, however, 
that when all the circumstances and conditions surrounding 
the movement of the traffic are considered, it is apparent 
that the rates do not constitute an excessive charge for the 
service rendered. In support of this position they offered 
considerable testimony and a number of exhibits, intended 
for the most part to show that the density of merchandise 
traffic westbound is much greater than that eastbound, and 
that in order to bear an equitable portion of the total trans- 
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portation expense eastbound traffic should be charged 
higher rates. 

The Great Northern Railway company produced evi- 
dence in relation to its merchandise traffic from its eastern 
and western terminals. The record shows that for August, 
1909, the number of merchandise cars carried west by the 
Great Northern from Minneapolis and St. Paul was 3,334, or 
aif average of 123 cars per day, with an average weight of 
16,000 pounds. This is all less-than-carload merchandise. 
From Seattle and Tacoma the total merchandise shipments 
for September, 1909, was 768 cars, an average of 29 cars 
per day, with an average weight per car of 9,172 pounds. 
The number of merchandise cars westbound from Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul for the full year ended September 1, 
1909, was 32,512, or an average for every working day of 
104 cars per day, with an average tonnage per car of 15,800 
pounds. About 20 carloads of merchandise per day are car- 
ried out of Portland by the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
company. 

No figures in respect of density of merchandise traffic 
are submitted by the Northern Pacific. This road operates 
south of and through what might be termed central Wash- 
ington, and serves the most productive region of that state 
and Idaho. The Northern Pacific is older than the Great 
Northern. It serves both Tacoma and Seattle, while it is 
only of late that the Great Northern has been a competitor 
out of Tacoma. Its lines cover the rich Umatilla section in 
Oregon, the Walla Walla, Palouse and Idaho territory, while 
the territory tributary to the Great Northern has not as yet 
been so fully developed. Counsel stated that the reason no 
figures were submitted on behalf of the Northern Pacific 
is that the great population along its line is in the state of 
Washington; that after passing out of that state the popula- 
tion is no greater than along the lines of the Great North- 
ern; and that the business in Washington, being intrastate, 
was not a proper subject for consideration by the Commis- 
sion. However that may be, it would appear that the Great 
Northern exhibit showing merchandise movement west from 
the Twin Cities includes state as well as interstate ship- 
ments. Two exhibits introduced at the hearing in the 
Spokane case, 19 I. C. C. Rep., 162, and stipulated into this 
record, indicate that the entire traffic moved eastward by 
the Northern Pacific from coast points is about four and 
one-half times as great as that which moved over the Great 
Northern during January and June, 1909. If this proportion 
held good as to merchandise shipments, it would indicate « 
movement eastward over the Northern Pacific almost as 
great as the westbound movement of merchandise from the 
Twin Cities over the Great Northern. We are inclined to 
doubt whether the same ratio between the two roads would 
prevail as to merchandise shipments, but it does seem cer- 
tain that the Northern Pacific handles much more mer- 
chandise eastbound out of Seattle and Tacoma than the 
Great Northern. 

On the whole, it can only be said that, under the circum- 
stances of this case, the statistics in respect of density of 
merchandise traffic eastbound and westbound furnish an 
unsatisfactory basis for any sound conclusion. Complain- 
ants contend that the distributive rates are purposely placed 
at a point which will induce movement from the middle 
west rather than from the coast. If this contention is 


sound, the traffic statistics would only tend to show that 
the rates have produced the desired effect. 

Both the Northern Pacific and Great Northern have 
virtually proposed to reduce their back haul interstate rates 
about 1634 per cent. 


That is to say, a reduction of 1624 per 
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cent is proposed in the rate from the coast to Spokane, 
with smaller reductions, in percentage, graded back from 
Spokane to Seattle. To points beyond Spokane the exact 
percentage of reduction proposed has not been given. No 
such reduction has been offered from Portland by the 
Union Pacific lines, and they urgently deny the propriety 
of making any reduction in the back-haul rates. Under the 
proposed reduction by the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific the rates from Seattle to Spokane would be as fol- 
lows: 


NE ‘atk, Sales bse cut ew % 2. Sh. Bs aa SR ea: - 
Present rates. ........... 135 120 5 80 65 65 55 44 36 26 
Proposed rates............ 112 95 79 67 54 54 46 37 29 22 

The amount of the proposed reduction to points east 
of Spokane was not given, but for the purposes of this 
case we may assume that it Would be 16%4 per cent of the 
present class rates. Exhibits have been offered which in- 
dicate that this reduction, as applied to the present move- 
ment of traffic, would result in a loss of gross revenue per 
year of $33,466.08 to the Great Northern and $136,566.18 to 
the Northern Pacific. Complainants state that the reduc- 
tions proposed are unsatisfactory to them for two reasons: 
First, that the rates proposed are excessive; second, that 
inasmuch as rates from the Twin Cities to Spokane an1 
surrounding territory have heen reduced 16% per cent as 
a result of the Commission’s order in the Spokane case, 
supra, a similar reduction of the eastbound class rates will 
leave the coast cities in substantially their present posi- 
tion in respect of their ability to meet eastern competition 
at points in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington. 

The following tables are selected from those submittece 
by complainant, showing comparison of the rates in con- 
troversy with certain other rates claimed by complainant 
to apply to transportation under substantially similar cir- 
cumstances in so far as the elements properly to be con- 
sidered in establishment of rates is concerned: 


Comparative table, first four classes, between points named. 


[Rates in cents per 100 pounds and in mills per ton per mile.] 
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Defendants urge that the rate comparisons submitted 
by complainants are of slight probative force because they 
do not cover the movement of traffic in respect of which 
transportation conditions are similar to those applying to 
the transportation eastbound from Seattle, Tacoma, and 
Portland. Defendants have therefore submitted certain 
rate comparisons which they claim are of more value. 
The following table of rate comparisons is taken from the 
exhibit prepared by them: 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


[Class rates from Seattle to various Great Northern Railway 
stations in Washington, as compared with rates in other 
sections for similar distances. ] 
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Complainants contend that the comparisons offered by 
defendants are not fair for the reason that they cover lines 
where traffic is much less dense, and operation more diffi- 
cult than over the roads eastbound from the coast. It is 
pointed out that eastward from Vancouver, on the Canadian 
Pacific, there is little except mountain scenery for a dis- 
tance of 700 miles; that so far as the Denver & Rio Grande 
is concerned, it is confessedly a mountain road, the opera- 
tion of which is exceedingly difficult and much above the 
average in expense, and that the distributive rates east 
from San Francisco are at present under attack as ex- 
cessive. 

The following tables, selected from the exhibits, indi- 
cate the increase in gross and net revenue of the principal 
defendants during the period 1897 to 1908: 
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Comparttiv? statement showing various items of traffic, mileage,, opera- 
tion, and tonnage statistics of railwags for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1897, 1907, and 1908, 

{Figures from annual reports to Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. ] 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF TONS OF FREIGHT PER LOADED 
OREGON SHORT LINE RAILROAD COMPANY. 
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As has been noted, the Northern Pacific and Great 
9.33 Northern have proposed a reduction of substantially 1624 
2.0 per cent in the class rates. Any reduction is opposed by 
. the Oregon Railroad & Navigation company. Partly for 
The following tables are a comparison of certain operating statistics this reason, and partly because the traffic and financial 
of the five principal defendants with each other and with certain other statistics of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific were 
lines operating in the west: made the subject of such minute inquiry in the Spokane 
Com parative operating statistics for years stated. case, the evidence in these proceedings relates particularly 

NUMBER OF TONS CARRIED ONE MILE PER MILE OF ROAD. to the Oregon Railroad & Navigation company. The rec- 

. 77; __—sord discloses at considerable length, by testimony and ex- 

hibits, a very complete history of the traffic and financial 

708 condition of that company. This is perhaps fortunate, in- 
asmuch as the rail lines of the navigation company lie 
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wholly in the territory involved in these proceedings, and 
it may better than any road which extends to the middie 
west by its own rails, and as to which a segregation of 
revenues and expenses as between its eastern, western, 
and through business is exceedingly difficult, indicate the 
result of railroad operation in a prosperous section of the 
Pacific Northwest. Therefore we shall only refer to the 
findings relating to original cost, reproduction cost, and 
capitalization of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
as set forth in the report in the Spokane case, 19 I. C. C. 
Rep., 162, and proceed to examine similar evidence in re- 
spect of the navigation company offered in this record. 

The navigation company called as a witness an expert 
civil engineer, who testified that for about eighteen months 
he had been engaged, with a considerable force of assist- 
ants, in undertaking to make an estimate of the original 
cost and the cost of reproduction of the railroad property 
of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation company. The work 
consisted in making a complete enumeration of the items 
of construction, including the roadbed, bridges, track sys- 
tem, spurs, sidings, station buildings, rolling stock, shop 
machinery, tools, and everything connected with the rail- 
road property. 

The original cost was made up from an examination of 
the original vouchers and books of account. In attempting 
to get at the cost of reproduction a complete examination 
of property was made for the purpose of ascertaining the 
quantities, and the quantities were checked against any 
original final estimates which could be found. All the 
original final estimates were found with the exception of 
the line from Walla Walla to Grange City and for a section 
of the line between The Dalles and Umatilla. For those 
portions of the line the engineer cross sectioned the work 
in the field. Against all the quantities found to have been 
used the engineer applied certain unit values and costs. 
The exhibit introduced in evidence, indicating the result 
of the engineer’s computations, gives as an estimate of the 
reproduction cost of the lines of the Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation company $89,665,722 for 1,404.93 miles of road, 
or $63,822 per mile. The engineer’s testimony explained 
the precess used in making the estimate and certain of the 
items therein. The engineer assumed that the construc- 
tion period would be four years, and that no revenue would 
be earned by the road until the end of the construction 
period; that the money to build the road would be secured 
by the issue of bonds at a 10 per cent discount, and that 
interest on the amount so secured, at 5 per cent, would be 
paid for one-half the construction period. 

Another exhibit introduced in connection with the 
engineer’s testimony shows the original cost of the railroad 
property, taken from records in the auditor’s office, to be 
$63,244,892. This indicates a difference between reproduc- 
tion cost and the actual amount expended of $26,420,830. 
The major portion of the difference between the original 
cost and cost of reproduction is in interest, real estate, 
freight, and betterment charges. The difference in inter- 
est and discount is shown by the records in the auditor’s 
office, and his estimate in the reproduction cost amounts 
to $7,457,356. This difference is said to arise from the fact 
that the road was puilt in sections from time to time and 
money was advanced by the parent company on open book 
account, without interest, and there was no discount on 
stocks and bonds. The original cost of real estate amounted 
to $2,222,461, whereas the cost of real estate for reproduc- 
tion purposes is estimated to be $8,740,037, making a differ- 
ence of $6,517,576. The difference between the reproduc- 
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tion estimate of freight charges and the original freight 
charge amounts to $3,899,869. It was the custom of the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation company during construc. 
tion to charge freight at the rate of one-half cent per ton 
per mile in some of the accounts; in other accounts no 
charges were made for freight, and the cost of transporting 
material was charged to operation of the parent line. In 
the reproduction estimates freight charges were based on 


existing published tariffs. These large differences are as 
follows: 
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5 
Adding these items to the original cost of $63,244,892 


the result is $81,119,693, or $8,546,029 less than the repro- 
duction estimate. 

The exhibits in respect of original and reproduction 
cost show only summaries of final results. It is therefore 
impossible to determine, upon this record what, if any, 
deductions ought properly to be made from the reproduc- 
tion estimate. We believe we may safely assume that it 
is on a scale sufficiently liberal] not to understate the pres- 
ent value of the road. The reproduction estimates of sev- 
eral subsidiary lines which have been built during the past 
decade are rather surprisingly in excess of the actual cost 
incurred only a few years ago in their construction. On 
the whole, we think it would be more fair to accept the 
present value of the road at $81,000,000 than at the repro- 
duction estimate fixed by the company’s engineer. 

The net earnings from operation of the railroad lines 
of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation company for the last 
ten years have been as follows: 


a ET ES $3,474,654,88 1906 .............. $5,754,930.28 
RR ee ee oe 3 a Berar ere 5,601,127.04 
BUD ob Ora ki ine Gate’ Pa ek ee ee 6,399,501.74 
SE a ey a a Res Spee 5,579,001.65 
Ne neuen ap «a aseee 4,464,990.39 a 
SOD b dank 00 cdgew’ 4,497,726.91 Total for ten y’rs.$48,498,096.04 


This is an average earning for ten years of $4,849,- 
809.60 per year, almost 14 per cent on the present capital 
stock, or, assuming a property value of $81,000,000, as of 
June 30, 1908, the net income would have paid a dividend 
for 1908 and 1909 of a trifle over 7 per cent on the actual 
value of the property, or slightly more than 9 per cent 
upon the original cost of $63,244,892. 

The above figures, however, do not indicate the entire 
return from the operation of the property. While the rec- 
ord does not disclose accurately the extent to which per- 
manent improvements and betterments have been made 
from current revenues and charged to operating expenses, 
it is certain that large amounts have been so expended. 
During the period above mentioned the road has been 
maintained in excellent physical condition, and portions of 
it have been entirely rebuilt. 

The authorized capital of the Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road company is $60,000,000, of which but $27,460,000 is out- 
standing. On June 30, 1908, the Union Pacific Railroad 
company owned $27,350,700. The bonded indebtedness of 
this company bears no relation to its value as a railroad 
property. It has been used very largely as a holding com 
pany and in consequence has issued a very large amount 
in bonds. On June 30, 1908, it held the following invest- 
ment stocks and bonds: 


ME CO Cs 0's a vo oda sore due kocwrettacceeiool $203,916,700 
bb cb wi tecen ap Vewitcatube eeenavet - 21,079,500 


WUE A nwieecnrsiae en geet nedabectondeapedtvees scan $224,996,200 


Investment bonds 
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The Oregon Short Line paid no dividends from 1898 to 
1905, inclusive. Since that year its dividends have been as 
follows: 

Per Cent. Dividend. 


SOU as Careline s 0 ce 0.446 40 poh UN Lie RSA 0S EEE 50 $13,730,050 
1900 Bes Liss i. SL, LEO. s ERAT CRED 30 8,238,030 
19M os can « oh ond eben totant mie <a 110 30,085,770 
(SGT e cs cS hacies tee chneetatats cae masenkees 25 6,837,675 


This would produce an average dividend of more than 
17 per cent for the twelve years from 1898 to 1909, inclu- 
sive. How much of the dividends above mentioned has 
been paid from transportation revenue and how much from 
other sources is not disclosed by the record. 

But little need be said concerning the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle railway in relation to the present proceed- 
ings. The entire road, from Spokane to Portland, has been 
in operation since May 3, 1909, and from Portland to Pasco 
for over a year. It was built by the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific jointly for the purpose of relieving con- 
gestion, avoiding double tracking over the Cascade moun- 
tains, and furnishing a road of low grades from western 
Washington to tidewater on the Pacific coast. It is said to 
have cost in excess of $40,000,000. So far as these proceed- 
ings are concerned, we believe this road must properly be 
considered a part of the Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern systems rather than as an independent line. It is used 
by the Great Northern and Northern Pacific in the trans- 
portation of all business between coast and interior points 
which can be handled more cheaply over it than over the 
existing lines of the Great Northern or Northern Pacific. 

The total earnings of the Spokane, Portland & Seat- 
tle railway from all sources for the year ended June 30, 
1909, were $1,152,670.80; its total of operating expenses 
and taxes were $897,468.30, of which amount $793,209.53 
were operating expenses. It was estimated that, based 
upon earnings since the opening of the entire line on May 
3, 1909, it would at the end of that year show a net. return 
of $1,560,000. 

Testimony was introduced, to which no more than a 
passing reference is here necessary, in relation to the 
grades encountered by defendants in moving traffic east- 
bound. The Oregon Railroad & Navigation company 
crosses the Blue mountains under heavy grades. The 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern also encounter heavy 
grades of varying degree in crossing the Cascades, but 
the testimony would indicate that the rates are not fixed 
with particular reference to the grades encountered, either 
eastbound or westbound. 

Upon consideration of the whole record, as well as the 
facts herein set forth, we are of the opinion, and so find, 
that the present interstate class rates exacted by defend- 
ants for transportation from Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland 
to points in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana are 
unreasonable. The record does not afford an adequate 
basis for a reduction upon any particular class of traffic 
or to any designated points. We are convinced that ap- 
proximate justice can be accomplished only by a horizontal 
reduction of the class rates, and that the amount of the 
reduction should not be less than 20 per cent. 

As we have suggested in the Spokane case, 19 I. C. C. 
Rep., 162, and kindred cases, 19 I. C. C. Rep., 218, 238, and 
257, we desire to proceed in this matter with due caution. 
We realize that a reduction of the rates to the amount 
named, taken in connection with other reductions proposed 
by the Commission in cognate cases, may entail a more or 
less material reduction in defendants’ revenues, the 

amount of which cannot now be accurately approximated. 
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Therefore we desire, before making a final order, to be in- 
formed‘of the result of an actual test. The defendants will 
accordingly be required to keep an accurate and detailed 
account for the months of July, August, and September, 
1910, or for such other representative months as may be 
determined upon by the Commission after conference with 
the defendants, showing the revenue which actually ac- 
crued under the class rates in issue and the revenue which 
would have accrued on the same volume of business under 
a 20 per cent reduction in those rates. The account must, 
of course, be limited to the rates and traffic mentioned, but 
the carriers may, if they so desire, keep and present to the 
Commission separate accounts showing the loss in revenue 
resulting from other reductions which they would feel 
obliged to make as a consequence of the Commission’s find- 
ing in this case. It is expected that the matter will be so 
handled by the parties that the cases may be ready for 
final disposition on October 1. 


Utah Common Point Rates Down 





No. 2662. 
(19 I. C. C. Rep., 218.) 
COMMERCIAL CLUB, TRAFFIC BUREAU, OF SALT 
LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
vs. 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY COM- 
PANY ET AL. 
Submitted December 16, 1909. Decided June 7, 1910. 


1. This Commission has said that in determining a freight rate 
which must of necessity be charged by competing lines, it 
would not look exclusively to that line which could handle 
the business the cheapest or which was the strongest 
financially, but would consider as well the weaker rival; 
yet it has never intimated that the rate should be fixed 
solely with reference to the weakest line, and it would 
certainly be most unjust to the public, in establishing 
these rates, to consider merely the expensive and cin- 
cuitous route. 


Present class rates in both directions between Chicago, the 
Mississippi river, and the Missouri river, upon the one 
hand, and Utah common points, upon the other, found un- 
just and unreasonable to the extent that they exceed those 
named in this report. 


3. Present westbound commodity rates from the above-named 
eastern points of origin to Utah common points found 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed those named 
in this report. 


4. Present eastbound rates on certain products of Utah to the 
Missouri river, the Mississippi river and Chicago found un- 


reasonable to the extent that they exceed those named in 
this report. 


Present rates on deciduous and citrus fruits from points of 
production in California to Utah common points found 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed those named 
in this report. 


6. Defendants should establish to Utah points proportional im- 
port rates upon certain named articles which do not exceed 
those contemporaneously in force to the Missouri river, 
and the present rates upon sago, tapioca, tea and tea dust 
found unreasonable to the extent that they exceed those 
now in effect to Missouri river points. 


7. Present passenger fares between Utah common, points, on 
the one hand, and between Ogden, Omaha and Portland, on 
the other, not found unreasonable; but present fares be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Los Angeles, Salt Lake City 
and San Francisco, and between Ogden and Provo and 
San Francisco found unreasonable. 


8. The complaint alleges that defendants pool traffic from the 
east to Utah points; but the record contains no proof of 
this allegation, and the point was not pressed upon the 
argument. 

9. An order will be issued in accordance with the opinion herein, 
except in case of class and commodity rates between east- 
ern defined territories and Utah points, as to which no 
order at present will be made; but defendants will be re- 
quired to keep account for three months, showing the dif- 
ference between their receipts upon traffic actually moved 
under present rates and what those receipts would have 
been had these proposed rates been in effect. 


ro 


on 


Charles C. Dey and S. H. Babcock for complainant. 
N. H. Loomis, P. L. Williams, C. W. Durbrow, W. 
W. Cotton, P. F. Dunne, and F. C. Dillard for Union 
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Pacific Railroad company, Oregon Short Line Railroad 
company, Oregon Railroad & Navigation company, and 
Southern Pacific company. 

James C,. Jeffery and Martin L. Clardy for Missouri 
Pacific Railway company. 

E. N. Clark for Denver & Rio Grande Railroad com- 
pany. 

W. R. Kelly and A. S. Halsted for San Pedro, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad company. 

Hale Holden and C. G. Burnham for Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad company. 

E. B. Peirce and S. H. Johnson for Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway company. 

S. A. Lynde for Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
company. 

E. J. McVann for Commercial Club of Omaha, Nebr., 
intervener. 


H. G, Wilson for Commercial Club, of Kansas City, 
Mo., intervener. 


Report of the Commission. 


PROUTY, Commissioner: 

This complaint is brought by the business interests 
of Salt Lake City, but is for the equal advantage of 
Provo and Ogden, which, together with Salt Lake City, 
are known as Utah common points. Whenever in this 
opinion reference is made to Salt Lake City it will be 
understood that the three points are intended, unless 
the contrary expressly appears. 

The rates put in issue are the following: 

1. Class rates in both directions between Chicago, 
the Mississippi river, and the Missouri river, upon the 
one hand, and Salt Lake City upon the other. 

2. Westbound commodity rates from the above- 
named eastern points of origin to Salt Lake City. 

3. Eastbound rates on certain products of Utah to 
the Missouri river, the Mississippi river, and Chicago. 

4. Rates on deciduous and citrus fruits from points 
of production in California to Salt Lake City. 

5. Import rates upon certain commodities through 
Pacific coast ports to Salt Lake City. 

6. Passenger fare in both directions between Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, and Provo, upon the one hand, and 
Denver, Omaha, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Port- 
land, upon the other. 

The above statement of the issues involved shows 
that sweeping reductions are asked by the complainant. 
It is well understood that if these reductions are made 
they must be accompanied by other reductions in other 
localities, all of which will involve serious diminution 
in the revenues of interested carriers. The two lines 
mainly involved in this case are the Union Pacific and 
the Denver & Rio Grande, and these companies have 
assumed the burden of this defense. They both claim 
that the reductions asked for would so impair their 
revenues as to work, if not. the absolute confiscation 
of their property, against which the constitution pro- 
tects them, at least such an impairment of income as 
would deprive them of a just and reasonable return 
upon the value of that property. 

For the purpose of substantiating this claim a 
great mass of testimony and statements has been in- 
troduced, tending to show the original cost of the 
properties, the cost of their reproduction at the present 
time, and their value, together with the results of 
operation under present rates and the losses which 
would result from the reductions asked for. 
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The Union Pacific company introduced a statement 
showing the cost of the property, year by year, from 
1899 down to 1909, and the net earnings, after the 
payment of taxes, from the operation of the property 
during each of these years. From this it appeared that 
the average per cent of return for the eleven years 
upon the cost of the property was between six and 
seven. For the last four years the per cent of return 
has: been— 


Year. Per cent. 
SE 5.3 ads hai oeEEAN Gb m> oo vn dae ewae ewe en a codecs setae Ree 65 
BORE ES ios 0060 cee gh Seed +e side cad cecal heals. ce eal bee 8.04 
RES CE RE ere Tek Peet eee ee re Pe es 7.41 
BI 6 Re TICS E, Fi eh PO AU RHR CEO 5c ON a RES RUA Gecles 8.66 


This statement treats the lines of railroad of the 
Union Pacific Railroad company, the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad company, and the Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation company, as a single property. The road 
interested in these rates between eastern destinations 
and Utah points is the Union Pacific. The last statis- 
tical report of that company to this Commission shows 
a main line mileage of 1,893 miles, with branches of 
1,415 miles, a total of 3,308 miles. In round numbers 
its funded debt was $226,000,000 and its capital stock 
$299,000,000, a total of $525,000,000, or $159,000 per mile. 
In the year 1909 it paid its taxes, the interest upon its 
funded debt, a dividend of 4 per cent upon its preferred 
stock, a dividend of 10 per cent upon its common 
stock, and had remaining $7,748,000. 

The Union Pacific company has issued large 
amounts of securities for investment purposes, and 
those investments have, in the main, proved fortunate, 
so that the income above referred to is not derived 
wholly from the operation of its property. But for this 
Same year it earned net from operation, after the pay- 
ment of taxes, $22,816,000, or about $6,900 per mile, 
for both main line and branches. These earnings ex- 
ceed those of any group in the United States except 
group No. 2, which they nearly equal. 

The Union Pacific railroad between Omaha and 
Ogden is double tracked for a considerable portion of 
the distance. Its tonnage is large and its cost of 
operation low. In the year 1909 its per-ton-mile earn- 
ings were 1,004 cents and its per cent of operating 
expenses to gross income 48.52. 

The financial showing of the Denver & Rio Grande 
is nothing like as favorable as that of the Union Pacific. 
This company introduced and placed great stress upon 
a statement showing its net income from operation for 
the years 1899 to 1909, inclusive, from which it ap- 
peared that for the years 1903, 1906, and 1909 there 
had been what was styled a “deficit,’ that for 1909 
being much the largest and amounting to $650,000. It 
was urged that to reduce these rates would further in- 
crease this so-called deficit. 

The main line of the Denver & Rio Grande is 716 
miles in length, and its branches, usually short, aggre- 
ate 1,813 miles. Its funded debt is now $107,000,000, 
or $42,479 per mile. Its capital stock is divided be- 
tween cémmon and preferred, $38,000,000 of the former 
and $46,000,000 of the latter, totaling $33,127 per mile. 

A portion of these securities seems to have been 
issuea for investment purposes, since this company 
derives a considerable income from securities owned 
by it. The net result of its financial operations for the 
year 1909, that being the year of its largest deficit, 
was, according to its report filed with this Commission, 
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as follows: It paid interest upon its funded debt, paid 
a dividend of 5 per cent upon its entire preferred 
stock, carried $120,000 to sinking fund, charged to 
additions and betterments $361,000, and had remaining 
$286,000. 

The Denver & Rio Grande is situated, for the 


most part, among the mountains. Its cost of con- 
struction was high, and the expense of operation is 
much greater than that of the Union Pacific. It is 
the claim of this company that we should determine 
the reasonableness of these rates with reference to the 
cost of handling the traffic by its line and with refer 
ence to its financial necessities and not with reference 
to the Union Pacific. 

The Denver & Rio Grande was built for the pur- 
pose of handling the local business tributary to its 
line. No railroad would ever have been built where 
this one is for the main purpose of handling through 
business like that under consideration. To-day its 
branch lines aggregate’ two and one-half times the 
mileage of its main line, over which this traffic passes. 
The great bulk of its tonnage to-day is from local busi- 
ness. Its line is longer than that of the Union Pacific 
between all points. 

The Commission has said that in determining a 
freight rate which must of necessity be charged by 
competing lines, it would not look exclusively to that 
line which could handle the business the cheapest or 
which was the strongest financially, but would consider 
as well the weaker rival. We have never intimated 
that the rate should be fixed solely with reference to 
the weakest line, and it would certainly be most un- 
just to the public, in establishing these rates, to con- 
sider merely this expensive and circuitous route. The 
Denver & Rio Grande handles about 40 per cent of this 
Utah business from the east at the present time. It 
will continue to handle a considerable part of it, and 
it must accept the rate established by us. This we 
must and do take into account in the fixing of that 
rate, but we must be largely influenced by the cost 
of handling that business over the short and easy line. 
While this traffic is important to the Denver & Rio 
Grande, its revenue from this source is but a small 
part of its entire income, and we certainly could not 
permit the maintenance of unreasonable rates simply 
because the entire result of the operations of this com- 
pany might not be as favorable as would otherwise be 
proper, 

Both defendants dwelt with much earnestness upon 
the effect of the increased cost of operation which 
must result from an increase in wages and in the 
price of materials. 

It is well understood that in recent years there 
has been a continuous advance in the price of most 
materials and supplies used in constructing and oper- 
ating a railroad, that there has been a constant tend- 
ency to advance wages, and that all this has tended 
to increase the cost of operation. 

Upon the other hand, there has been a steady im- 
provement in the method of handling freight; trains 
are longer; cars are larger and more heavily loaded; 
grades are easier; the amount hauled by a given engine 
is greater; the density of traffic is much greater. All 
this tends to reduce the expense of transportation. 

These two sets of causes work in opposite direc- 
tions and tend to balance one another. It is not certain 
what the net result has been at any time in the past 
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or is to-day. It is not improbable that at the outset the 
economies of operation more than outweighed the in- 
creased cost of labor and supplies, but that of late the 
reverse has been true. The Union Pacific company pro- 
fessed to show that the cost of handling a ton of freight 
per mile was slightly greater in 1909 than it had been 
in 1899. 

The amount of tonnage handled has very much 
increased upon these defendant lines, in common with 
all other lines, during these eleven years. If the rate 
of transportation remains the same, and the cost of 
handling the business per ton-mile continues the same, 
plainly an increase in tonnage must produce a corres- 
ponding increase in net revenue, and the net revenues 
of the Union Pacific have very largely increased during 
this period. It is evident that the total result to net 
revenues from the operation of these conflicting causes 
cannot be foretold with accuracy. It is perhaps 
probable that the effect of increased wages and in- 
creased cost of supplies will be more seriously felt in 
the future than it has been in the past. 

We have examined with great care all the evidence 
and arguments adduced by the defendants bearing upon 
these matters; the value of their properties, the cost 
of operation, the financial results from operation. Our 
conclusion is here, as in case of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific in the Spokane case, 19 I. C. C. 
Rep., 162, that there is nothing to justify the main- 
tenance of abnormal rates. Rates of transportation may 
properly be somewhat higher west of the Missouri river 
than east, but there is no reason why such rates upon 
the lines of the Union Pacific between the Missouri 
river and Utah points should greatly exceed similar 
rates upon railroads in other portions of the country, 
where the density of traffic and the conditions of 
operation are analogous. The rates involved in this 
proceeding may well be adjusted upon substantially 
the same basis as was applied in case of the northern 
lines to Spokane. 

With these general observations, we proceed to 
consider the several rates involved. 

I. 

The complaint attacks class rates in both directions 
between Chicago, Mississippi river, and Missouri river 
rate territories, upon the one hand, and Utah points, 
upon the other. 

Below is a table showing present westbound class 
rates from the points of origin named to Salt Lake City, 
the rates prayed for in the complaint, and the differ- 
ence between the two. 


Class rates, in cents per 100 pounds. 
1. 2. 


2 3. 4. 5. 
Chicago: 
Ee ae eee eee 285 240 198 160 133 
ee OE kg een enor 196 170 144 124 108 
Ps 5 vg citi cid s'e' ble 0 0 0:46 oe 89 70 54 36 25 
Mississippi river: 
NE DOC a ithe in eiwie-w'v,é 890 6.8 265 220 188 155 128 
TRROG BOR VOE BOC ais wikis ove sie 190 164 139 120 104 
SE 6 50a ved Sw Sys ore eee 0b 2 75 56 49 35 24 
Missouri river: 
SU ne 8 205 175 153 128 106 
PEG UO TOPs oc cic ec cee ees vn 168 146 123 106 92 
pS GS SO ere eee ae 37 29 30 22 14 
A. B. Cc. D. E. 
Chicago: 
ee daek QUEM «4 5. < ceb btes > 0 5 ews 138 110 97 69 58 
pO Se ee ee 105 82 65 65 58 
PEED Gl v Bei cae ta be cd eewsbes 83 28 32 4 0 
Mississippi river: 
EE Ee EEE, cle de vvdcedtas ones 130% 102% #£=+92 64 53 
8 Aer ee rer 101 79 63 63 53 
IS han on his 6-9 the a tle tgs hina 29% 23% 29 1 0 
Missouri river: 
Rates in effect.............cse0e: 106 83 ss75 50% 42 
BACON DPYAVOR TOF... sc ccdecsess 90 70 56 50% 42 


pee cee peep ee ee 16 13 19 0 0 











Eastbound and westbound rates between these 
points are usually the same at the present time, and 
it was agreed by both parties that there was no reason 
why they should not be the same in all cases. 

After full hearing and due consideration, we are 
of the opinion that the class rates given below are 
just and reasonable rates to apply between these points 
in both directions, and that the rates now in effect are 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceed those named: 


Class rates, in cents per 100 pounds. 
a ee Cli sses —- 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
RM, we Cie ncig wes elke ebb hos <4 oes 245 207 172 139 115 
Pe DINGO ion. « Lick We cca bien CURE 189 163 134 111 
ES ROO oii. daa s av obs cbu ces 190 162 142 119 98 
— + ——- Classes 
A. B. C. , E. 
RO tte Ais oknde Pht ehesiewp 115 95 84 62 52 
ET TTOUR 6 Seceu caste cvee ets 111 88 80 57 48 
I BURGE cides 0:0 oS egumccnes cee 98 77 70 50 42 


The complaint attacks commodity rates from Chi- 
cago, the Mississippi river, and the Missouri river, to 
Utah points. The commodities upon which the rates 
complained of apply, together with the present rate, 
and the rate asked for, are set forth in detail in the 
complaint. 

The Commission has prepared a schedule marked 
“X,” hereto attached, naming rates on certain of these 
commodities from these originating territories to Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, and Provo, which, in its opinion, 
are just and reasonable rates to be applied to the 
transportation of those commodities, with the carload 
minimums which are specified, when the rate is by 
the carload. We are of the opinion that the present. 
rates upon those commodities are unjust and unrea- 
sonable in so far as they exceed the rates named in 
this schedule. : 

III. 

‘The complaint puts in issue eastbound rates upon 
certain commodities named in statement B attached to 
the complaint. 

These commodities are 14 in number. They are 
all, with the possible exception of petroleum oils and 
greases, produced in Utah, usually in considerable 
quantities. No testimony was given as to _ specific 
rates, but the general claim is that the rates in effect 
from Utah points are unreasonable as compared with 
those from Pacific coast terminals. 

These same commodities are also produced in 
California and other coast states. The terminal rates 
generally apply as blanket rates to the Missouri river 
and territory east. Rates from Utah are sometimes 
the same to the Missouri river and to Chicago, while 
in other cases they increase as the distance increases. 
Upon most of the commodities the rate from Utah to 
Chicago does not exceed that from the Pacific coast 
terminal to Chicago. 

The rate on catsup, in tin, glass, or earthenware, 
boxed, minimum 40,000 pounds, is 85 cents from coast 
terminals to the Missouri river and east. From Salt 
Lake City the rate is $1.28 to the Mississippi river, and 
$1.33 to Chicago, minimum 36,000 pounds. We are of 


the opinion that the present rates to the Mississippi 
river and Chicago are unreasonable, and that those 
rates ought not to exceed 85 cents, with a minimum of 
40,000 pounds. 

In case of hides, green and dried, sheep pelts, 
tallow, and wool, rates from the coast terminals to the 
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Missouri river and east are lower than those from Utah 
points to Chicago, and sometimes lower than those from 
Utah points to the Missouri river. These articles are 
moved in large quantities not only from Utah, but 
from other states and territories in this same general 
locality. At the present time the Commission has be- 
fore it rates upon these commodities from other points 
of origin in several complaints. There is no testimony 
in this record from which a satisfactory conclusion 
could be reached. It may, however, seem advisable to 
make such inquiry hereafter in this and other cases as 
will enable us to establish just and consistent rates 
for the movement of these articles, and in this view 
these rates will be reserved for future consideration. 


IV. 


The complainant attacks rates on citrus and de- 
ciduous fruits from California points of production to 
Utah points. When the complaint was filed the rate 
om oranges was $1.15, on lemons $1. To-day the rate 
upon both commodities is $1.15, and that is also the 
rate applicable to most deciduous fruits and vegetables. 

Rates from citrus fruits from California to eastern 
destinations have been several times before the Com- 
mission, and their history is well understood. When 
the orange industry first began to develop in California 
competition was encountered both from Florida groves 
and from foreign production, and this competition in 
both cases was most active upon the Atlantic seaboard. 
In view of these competitive conditions the same rate 
was made to New York as to more westerly points, 
and this finally resulted in applying a blanket rate 
from the Missouri river and all points east, which was 
later extended westward to Colorado points. For many 
years this rate was $1.25, but in 1904 it was reduced to 
$1 on lemons and in 1907 to $1.15 upon oranges. 

While the blanket rate of $1.25 was in force the 
rate to Utah points was $1.12%, but when the blanket 
rate was reduced to $1.15 the Utah rate was advanced 
to the same figure, so that to-day the blanket extends 
from Salt Lake City to the Atlantic seaboard. The 
complainant insists that the rate to Salt Lake City is 
inherently unreasonable. 

This Commission has often approved blanket rates. 
It undoubtedly should, in so far as it consistently can, 
approve this rate upon citrus and deciduous fruits from 
California. That feature of the rate is highly satis- 
factory to the grower and brings this article into more 
general use at remote points than would otherwise be 
possible. In passing upon the reasonableness of the 
blanket rate we must undoubtedly offset the rate to the 
nearer point against that to the more distant point. 
But where the application of such a rate clearly re- 
sults in imposing unjust and unreasonable transporta- 
tion charges at the nearer point this fact cannot be ig- 
nored or excused simply because a rate less than is 
just is granted at the more distant points. 

It is something less than 800 miles by the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake railroad from southern 
California to Utah; via the Southern Pacific to Sacra- 
mento and east it would be some 350 miles farther. 
From most deciduous fruit-producing points in Cali- 
fornia and from the orange groves in central Califor- 
hia the distance to Salt Lake City does not exceed 
from 700 to 800 miles. Upon no theory can we sanction 
a rate of $1.15 per 100 pounds for these distances. We 
are of the opinion that the present rate of $1.15 upon 
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citrus and deciduous fruits from producing points in 
California to Utah poimts is unreasonable, and that this 
rate should not exceed $1 per 100 pounds, for the 
future, the mimimum to be that contemporaneously 
applied to eastern destinations. 

V. 

The complainant asks that certain proportional im- 
ryrt rates upon Asiatic business moving through Pacific 
coast ports be established to Utah points, and these 
rates are specified in statement D attached to the 
complaint. 

It is well understood that these import rates via the 
Pacific coast are made in competition with the Suez 
Canal. The rates complained of are in all cases 
blanket rates applying to the Missouri river and terri- 
tory east. There are but nine of these commodities— 
antimony ware, baskets, brushes, camphor, earthenware, 
gums, rugs, sago, and tea. Upon the first seven of 
these there are at the present time no rates to Utah 
points. Upon the last two, rates are named which are 
slightly higher than those to eastern territory; thus 
the less-than-carload and carload rates on sago to 
eastern territory are $1.25 and 80 cents, as compared 
with $1.31 and 96 cents to Utah points, and, upon tea, 
$1.25 and $1, as against $1.50 and $1 to Utah points. 

We are of the opinion that the defendants should 
establish to Utah points import rates upon the articles 
above named which do not exceed those contem- 
poraneously in force to the Missouri river, and that 
the present rates upon sago and tapioca and tea and tea 
dust are unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 
those now in effect to Missouri river points. 

VI. 

The complainant assails first class one-way pas- 
senger fares in both directions, between Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, and Provo, upon the one hand, and Denver, 
Omaha, Portland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, up- 
on the other. 

Fares from Provo, Salt Lake City, and Ogden to 
Denver and Omaha are the same for the following 
reason: The Denver & Rio Grande begins at Ogden 
and runs south through Salt Lake City and Provo. 
Whatever rate is made by the Union Pacific from 
Ogden to Denver must be met by the Denver & Rio 
Grande, which applies the same rate at Salt Lake City 
and Provo. The Union Pacific, beginning at Provo up- 
on the south, runs north through Salt Lake City and 
Ogden to Denver and Omaha. It must meet at Provo 
and Salt Lake City the rate fixed by the Denver & Rio 
Grande, which, in turn, is the rate established by the 
Union Pacific itself from Ogden. 

The present rate from all these points to Denver 
and Omaha is obtained by applying a 3-cent mileage 
scale to the actual distance via the Union Pacific from 
Ogden, that being in all cases the short-line distance. 
If the 3-cent scale is reasonable, then these rates are 
not excessive. 

Not long ago rates upon the Union Pacific lines, in- 
cluding the Oregon Short Line and the Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation company, were often as high as 4 cents 
per mile. They were reduced first to 3% cents and 
subsequently, some three or four years ago, to a uni- 
form basis of 3 cents per mile, at which figure they 
are now maintained upon the entire main line of the 
system. 

An examination of the local rates of the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific shows that those 
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of the Great Northern are just about 3 cents per mile 
and those of the Northern Pacific a trifle less. The 
local rates of the Denver and Rio Grande are nearly 4 
cents per mile. The average passenger receipts of 
that company are only 2 cents per mile, but a large 
part of its passenger business is handled under com- 
petitive rates, which, over its long line, yield a re- 
duced mileage rate. 

The 3-cent fares of the Union Pacific are fairly in 
line with the rates charged by other railroads in this 
territory. The real question is whether the passenger 
fares upon all these lines are excessive. 

The defendants urge that passenger fares may 
properly be high in this part of the country because 
population is sparse; but this is hardly the controlling 
inquiry. The question is rather how much passenger 
business do these lines handle and under what con- 
ditions do they handle it. It makes no difference so 
far as the rate is concerned whether the business orig- 
inates at Omaha and east or whether it originates at 
numerous local stations. Indeed, the through business, 
which is necessarily long-haul business, is more de- 
sirable and can be carried at lower rates than strictly 
local business. 

Below is a table showing, for the year ending June 
30, 1909, in case of the railroads named, and for the 
year ending June 30, 1908, in case of the groups and 
the general average for the whole United States, the 
passenger earnings per mile of road, the passenger 
earnings per train-mile, and the number of passengers 
per train-mile. The year 1908 has been selected in 
case of the groups and the whole United States be- 
cause these figures are not yet available for the year 
1909. : 


Passen- 

Passenger earnings. gers per 

Per mile Pertrain-  train- 

of road. mile. mile. 
Southern PAclhe  ..... 22. scececes $5,367.10 $1.927 73 
Weta POO ak 8 Bh Elite She SK 3,958.19 1.600 61 
Operon: Bert Lanse. ss ..<..+-cccess 3,388.27 2.052 69 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation... 3,081.30 2.141 72 
TEE, MRE } oa 50. bis tek vbinet ve 3,037.77 1.128 48 
Michigan Central .........c0-.cee. 4,523.13 1.311 54 
Wabash fratiroad wi. d5. 0. cedecc 3,221.62 1.137 50 
SS So errr 4,018.70 1.079 46 
ee a ere Pere re 4,621.94 1.332 61 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.... 2,720.66 1.447 62 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Puul.. 2,189.62 1.192 49 
Chicago & Northwestern......... 2,753.88 1.137 50 
NEE 6 Sack 5 dares cared etnies Poe ee 6,966.00 1.411 71 
Ok) Re Galan ts ue, eR 6,267.00 1.271 §2 
SE. 46s 4 nn pete ae ak b Peeme seine 3,451.00 1.165 49 
GET EE CSG su woes cakateaseuee cheb 2,163.00 1.135 45 
CR tars Ze beta cmdeee ss Spans 2,096.00 1.124 39 
CPE Se. s CvUa dbs buts tebe becnh 2,363.00 1.157 49 
SN EE ok veenaeesoedacaae cota 2,623.00 1.604 62 
UIE, i i 8. dhs Gute ols Cinta siempd om 2,049.00 1.195 47 
EY EE 5 oh aa a hc0 eta aa He's bettas 1,792.00 1.302 48 
NS Sow ininls 0 oS. oe dha ds lib a dh ih 3,572.00 1.836 69 
Averages for all railroads in U. S. 3,043.00 1.270 54 


An examination of the above table discloses that 
the earnings per mile of road from passenger traffic 
upon the Union Pacific are very much larger than 
those of the Chicago & Northwestern, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; some- 
what in excess of the Wabash and the [Illinois Central, 
and only slightly less than the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Chicago & Alton, and the Michigan Central; that they 
exceed the average of the several groups in the United 
States except Groups I and II, and that they also ex- 
ceed the average for all the railroads in the United 
States. 

An important inquiry is as to the conditions under 
which this business is handled. Are the passenger 
trains well loaded, or do they run light? 
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It appears from the above table that the earnings 
per train-mile upon the Union Pacific, the Oregon Short 
Line, and the Oregon Railroad and Navigation company 
exceed those of all the other railroads named, save 
only the Southern Pacific, and that the number of 
passengers carried per train-mile is usually greater 
than upon other lines. 

The above figures strongly suggest that the present 
3-cent fare upon the Union Pacific lines might be° 
somewhat reduced, but we are not prepared upon the 
present investigation, to which these passenger rates 
are rather incidental, to so hold. 

From this it follows that the complaint against the 
present passenger fare between these Utah points and 
Ogden and Omaha is not sustained. And this is also 
true of the rate to Portland, which from Salt Lake 
City is $27 for a distance of 945 miles—about 2.86 
cents per mile. 

The short line from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles 
is at the present time via the San Pedro, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake railroad, the distance being 781 miles. 
The present first class rate of that company is $30, 
yielding over 3% cents per mile. The complainant in- 
sists that it ought not to charge in excess of 2% cents 
per mile. 

This road is comparatively new. As with most 
railroads built in that country, serious engineering 
difficulties were encountered in its construction, and 
up to the present time it has been unfortunate in its 
operation. For each of the past three seasons it has 
sustained damage so serious as to interrupt for a time 
the entire operation of the road. The showing made 
by its passenger business is not a bad one. For the 
year ending June 30, 1909, its passenger receipts per 
mile of road were $2,602. It averaged to carry 57 
passengers. to the train and its average earnings per 
train-mile were $1.54. 

It is alleged in its behalf that many special excur- 
sion rates of various kinds are established, so that, in 
point of fact, the passenger between Salt Lake City and 
Los Angeles seldom pays $30. This is undoubtedly 
true, but it seems to us that when a passenger is 
obliged to pay this rate, an unjust charge is levied. 
Under all the circumstances we are of the opinion 
that the fare between Salt Lake City and Provo on the 
one hand and Los Angeles on the other should not 
exceed $25, and that between Ogden and Los Angeles 
the maximum should be $26.10. 

The last passenger fare in issue is that from Ogden 
to San Francisco. The fare is $30, and the distance 
787 miles, yielding about 3% cents per mile. 

It will be seen from the table already referred to 
that the Southern Pacific, in all the elements which 
should make for a low passenger rate, surpasses most 
railroad systems in the United States. In our opinion, 
the first class passenger fares between these points 
should not exceed the following: 

Orn NEED CURIE SOON i, dvd wale ec pS ibs cdcbinceduce tanta $23.58 
Salt Lake City and San Francisco..............ccececeeeees 24.69 
Provo and San Francisco 

The complaint alleges that the defendants are 
pooling traffic from the east to Utah points; but the 
record contains no proof of this allegation, and the 
point was not pressed upon the argument. 

An order will be issued in accordance with the 
foregoing opinion, except in case of class and com- 
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modity rates between eastern defined territories and 
Utah points. With respect to these rates, no order 
will at present be made, but the defendants will be re- 
quired to furnish an accurate account for the months 
of July, August, and September, 1910, or for such other 
representative months as may be determined upon by 
the Commission after conference with the defendants, 
showing the difference between the receipts upon 
traffic actually moved under present rates and what 
those receipts would have been on the same traffic 
had these proposed rates been in effect. Carriers may 
also indicate any changes in other rates which would, 
in their opinion, be necessitated by the putting in of 
the rates established by this opinion, and may show 
the reduction in revenue so occasioned; but the changes 
should be definitely indicated, and the loss of revenue 
due to other reductions should be kept entirely dis- 
tinct from that due to the rates here specified. 

Either party may, on or before August 15, 1910, 
file with the Commission any objection to the rates 
here found reasonable, but not now made the subject 
of an order. If, upon an examination of the objections 
so filed, it seems proper, the parties will be allowed, 
during the month of September, to present testimony 
to the Commission and will be further heard in that 
behalf. 

Carriers should at once begin the preparation of 
schedules, so that these may be ready for filing not 
later than November 1. 





SCHEDULE X. 


SHOWING COMMODITY RATES IN CENTS PER 100 
POUNDS FROM DEFINED EASTERN’ TERRI- 
TORIES TO SALT LAKE CITY, OGDEN, AND 
PROVO, IN THE STATE OF UTAH. 

The territories used in this schedule in naming 
rates to Utah points are the following: 


Territory No, 1: Missouri river and common points, 
designated “Missouri river.” 

Territory No. 2: Mississippi river and common 
points, designated “Mississippi river.” 


Territory No. 3: Chicago and common points, 
designated “Chicago.” 


The above territorial groups are particularly. de- 
fined in Joint Freight Tariff Trans-Missouri No. 20-E, 


I. C. C. No. 207, effective March 25, 1908, which de- 
scription is here referred to. 


eae to Western Classification No. 48 (Agent F. O. Becker’s 
. C. No. 6), supplements thereto and reissues thereof.] 
m From 
From Missis- Mis- 
Chi- sippi souri 
cago. River. River. 
Articles, Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Agricultural implements, viz: Reapers, mow- 
ers, headers, mower knife grinders, har- 
vesters, hay tedders, hayracks and extra 
parts for same, straight or mixed carloads, 
minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds.... 115 110 92 
Agricultural implements, hand, viz: Forks, 
barley (wooden); forks, hay or manure; 
forks, spading; hoes, potato hooks, rakes 
(wooden or iron), scythes and snaths, in 
packages, minimum carload weight 24,000 
IEE antiiskk tietleee tne ok & OR ikea nce ack bee Oreo a om 
Potato sorters, 


ee ree er ee ee eee Pee ee 135 130 108 
Shovels, spades and scoops, in packages, 

minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds.... 135 130 108 
Arsenate of lead, in packages, minimum car- 

load weight 40,000 pounds................. 85 82 68 


Asbestos, n. 0. s.: Asbestos roofing slate, as- 
bestos pbuilding paper and felting, asbestos, 
magnesia cork, hair felt and mineral wool, 
boiler and pipe covering and cork insula- 
tion used in the construction of cold stor- 
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Articles. 
age plants, and similar material for same 
purposes, in bundles, bags, crates or cases, 
miniraum carload weight 24,000 pounds.... 

Babbitt metal, minimum carload weight 
40,000 pounds 

Bags and bagging, burlap, gunny, hemp or 
jute, not colored artificially nor figured, 
painted or printed, nor backed with paper 
or sizing, compressed in bales, minimum 
carload weight 30,000 pounds 

Bags, cotton, in bales or trusses, 
carload weight 30,000 pounds 

Bags, sugar (burlap, cotton lined), minimum 
carload weight 30,000 pounds.............. 

Baking powders and baking powder com- 
pound, boxed, minimum carload weight 
30,000 pounds 

Bath tubs, seamless steel (enameled), mini- 
mum carload weight 24,000 pounds 

Zath tubs, water closet bowls, cisterns, 
urinals, washbowls (including stands, k. 
d.), and stationary washtubs, cast-iron or 
seamless steél, plain painted, galvanized, 
granite lined or porcelain lined, boxed or 
crated, minimum carload weight 24,000 
pounds 

Bath tubs, cast iron, plain, painted, gal- 
vanized, granite lined, porcelain lined, 
straight carloads, minimum carload weight 
24,000 pounds 

Beans and peas, dried, split or whole, 
sacks or barrels, minimum carload weight 
40,000 pounds 

Belting, leather, 
30,000 pounds 

Bicycles (complete or stripped, with or with- 
out the. stripped parts), boxed or crated, 
minimum carload weight 10,000 pounds.... 

Billiard tables (including toy billiard tables), 
k. d., including slates or marbles, cues, cue 
racks, ball racks, composition pool or 
billiard balls, composition shake balls 
(small balls used in bottles), shake bottles, 
pin-pool boards, billiard marker buttons, 
billiard bridges, billiard cue tips, billiard 
chalk and billiard table covers (rubber), 
minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds.... 
300ks, blank, including school composition 
books, blank books and tablets for school 
purposes in paper covers, boxed, minimum 
earload weight 30,000 pounds.............. 
300ks, scrap and stub file, boxed, minimum 
carload weight 30,000 pounds 

Books, n. o. s., minimum carload weight 
30,000 pounds 

Bottles, siphon, confectionery and tobacco, 
and druggist and museum bottles or jars, 
of capacity of 1 gallon or less, in boxes or 
casks, minimum carload weight 24,000 
pounds 

3ottles, wine or beer, and whisky or brandy 
bottles of similar shape, common flint, 
green, black or amber (not including drug- 
gists’ prescription bottles and bottles of 
similar shape, or flasks, any style finish); 
common soda water bottles (not siphon), 
in bulk, or in boxes, casks or crates, mini- 
mum carload weight 30,000 pounds........ 

Bottles, wine or beer, and whisky or brandy, 
bottles of similar shape, common flint, 
green, black or amber; common soda water 
bottles (not siphon), in boxes, casks or 
crates, minimum carload weight 30,000 
pounds 

Boxes, paper, pasteboard or fiberboard, mini- 
mum carload weight 24,000 pounds......... 

Boxes, paper or pasteboard (including paraf- 
fined pasteboard boxes), k. d., flat; also 
folding egg carriers (folded flat) and egg 
trays (nested), in boxes, crates or bundles, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.... 

Brass goods, not silver plated; butts, bolts, 
castings, faucets, n. o. s., pipe bends and 
traps, pipe connections (n. o. s.), hinges, 
moldings, nails, rivets, tacks, blanks, 
screws, corners for picture frames and door 
rails. boxed, minimum carload weight 30,- 
000 pounds 

Broomcorn (in 36-foot cars), 
load weight 14,000 pounds 

Candles and wax tapers, minimum carload 
weight 30,000 pounds 

Canned goods, viz., fish, fruits, not 
Serves), meats (including potted or dev- 
iled), olives, vegetables, catsup, kraut, 
baked macaroni and cheese, soups, breads 
and pudding, in tin, glass or earthenware 
packages hermetically sealed, boxed, mini- 
mum, carload weight 40,000 pounds 

Canned corn, boxed, minimum  carload 
weight 40,000 pounds 


minimum 
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Canned fish, canned clam juice and canned 
clam chowder, boxed, minimum carload 
weight 40,000 pounds ¢ 

Canned meats or meats in glass, hermetic- 
ally sealed (including potted or deviled), 
boxed, straight or mixed carloads, mini- 
mum carload weight 40,000 pounds 

Canned beans and canned peas, boxed, mini- 
mum carload weight 40,000 pounds.., 


*This rate will apply on ‘‘pork and beans.” 


Cans, tin (including tin boxes, tin lard cans, 
tin lard pails and milk cans), in packages 
or bulk, minimum carload weight 20,000 
pounds 

Carpets, n. 0. s., including art carpet (heavy 
burlap stamped with paint similar to oil- 
cloth); rugs (invoice value not exceeding 
$100 each) and mats, minimum carload 
weight 24,000 pounds 

Carpet lining, in rolls or compressed in bales, 
minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds.... 

Cartridges (metallic or paper for small arms 
only), loaded, if so marked on outside of 
packages, minimum carload weight 30,000 
pounds 

Cereals and cerea] preparations, viz.: 
(wheat, rye or buckwheat), in packages, 
minimum carload weight 50,000 pounds.... 

Chimneys and lantern globes, glass, in boxes, 
barrels or crates; also glass lamp chimneys 
packed in double-faced corrugated paste- 
board boxes, minimum carload weight 

_ 16,000 pounds 

Clothespins, boxed, minimum carload weight 
24,000 pounds 

Clothes wringers and parts thereof (includ- 
ing combination wash bench and clothes 
wringers), mop wringers and hand man- 
gles, boxed or crated, minimum carload 
weight 39,000 pounds 

Clothing, viz.: Merino and cotton knit un- 
derwear, cardigan jackets (cotton or 
woolen) and sweaters (cotton or woolen), 
in bales or in cases, cotton merino and 
woolen hosiery, cotton knit ribbing and 
eotton knit wristbands, boxed, minimum 
earload weight 20,000 pounds............... 

Cocoa and chocolate, in boxes, minimum 
carload weight 30,000 pounds.....i:........ 

Cocoa beans, straight carloads, minimum 
carload weight 30,000 pounds 

Coffee, green, in sacks, minimum carload 
weight 30,000 pounds 

Coffee (including cereal coffee), roasted or 
ground, in boxes, barrels or drums, mini- 
mum carload weight 30,000 pounds 

Cotton waste, in bales, machine compressed, 
minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds.... 

Cranberries, in packages, minimum carload 
weight 24,000 pounds 

Creamery and cheese factory machinery, 
minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds.... 

Crucibles and retorts, n. o. s., minimum car- 
load weight 30,000 pounds 

Dressing. harness, shoe or belt, and shoe and 
furrier’s blacking, liquid or paste, in glass 
or stone, boxed or in barrels, minimum 
carload weight 30,000 pounds 

Drugs, medicines and chemicals, nitrate of 
ammonia, medicinal oils, witch hazel, me- 
dicinal and flavoring extracts and dye- 
stuffs, n. o. s., in packages, minimum car- 
load weight 24,000 pounds 

Medicinal and _ surgical plaster, surgical 

dressings and absorbent cotton, boxed, 
minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds.. 


7150 


150 144 


*+Does not include nitric, muriatic and sulphuric acids, phos- 


phorus, opium, 

paste and tooth and toilet powders. 

Dry goods: Blankets, horse; burlap, 
and shoddy, any quantity 

Any of the following articles made wholly 
of cotton, viz.: 

Calicoes, cambrics, glazed, flat (not includ- 
ing tracing cloth), canton or cotton flan- 
nels, cottonades, cotton corduroy, cotton 
or shoddy blankets, shoddy blanketing, 
cotton crash, cotton prints, cotton 
damask (n. o. 8., not including upholster- 
ing damask), cotton jeans, cotton bunt- 
ing, cotton dress linings, cotton dress 
goods of domestic manufacture in the 
original piece, cotton yarn, buckram, cot- 
ton shirtings, canvas (not embroidery), 
domestic checks, stripes and cheviots, 
domestic ginghams, silesias, ticking and 
scrims, cotton sheets and pillow cases, 
any quantity 

Cotton piece goods: Cotton fabrics (made 
wholly of cotton) in the original piece 
(but not finished articles ready for im- 
mediate use), packed in rolls, covered 
with burlap, or in boxes or bales, cotton 


duck, 


nor toilet articles, except tooth washes, 


tooth 


156 125 





Articles. 
shoddy lining, cotton warp, cotton yarn, 
shade cloth and window hollands, plain 


uncut and undecorated, in bales, any 
GENE.” kins os-09 0.5 Con eameern aaihth Vis wntde 
Cotton duck and denims, minimum car- 


load weight 30,000 pounds................ 
Cotton drills, cotton sheetings and cotton 
bagging, bleached or unbleached, mini- 
mum carload weight 30,000 pounds 
Earthenware, stoneware and crockery, in 
boxes, barrels, casks, tierces, crates or 
hogsheads, minimum carload weight 24,000 
RT <o.nin's 2 6-0: 0 Mimtiaarbenindh an dine abner ahem 
Earthenware, plumber’s, viz.: Washbowls, 
water closet bowls and urinals, minimum 
carload weight 24,000 pounds 
Food, poultry, viz.: 
alfalfa meal, 


Ground meat and bone, 
blood meal, gluten meal, 
clover meal, gluten feed, cut alfalfa, cut 
clover, grain screenings, millet seed, 
crushed shells and charcoal, in packages, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.... 
Freezers, ice cream (hand or machine), and 
ice cream freezer tubs, minimum carload 
weight 24,000 pounds..............ccccseees 
Fruit boxes or baskets, wooden, nested, in 
packages, minimum carload weight 24,000 
SD 0 0'5-0'00 0:0 co cidh ae be Swab Eile « dbuahibeksts 
Furniture, net cost of each piece enumerated 
not to exceed the following, viz.: Bed- 
steads or folding beds (wooden), value $14 
each, bureaus $20 each, chiffoniers $20 
each, small tables (not including extension 
tables) $6 each, washstands $8 each, 
straight or mixed carloads, minimum car- 
load weight 20,000 paunds.................. 
Furniture, viz.: 

Mattresses and frames, metallic, wire cots, 
wooden folding cribs with woven: wire 
bottoms (k. d. or folded flat), wire and 
spring beds and bottoms, and canvas 
cots, not upholstered, in packages, less 
PERS REE SAS er eee 

Table slides. in packages, minimum car- 
load weight 40,000 pounds................ 

Bedsteads (iron), folding beds (iron), cribs 
(iron), institution beds (iron), k. 4.; 
metallic couch frames, k. d., or metalli 
folding couches (folded), plain or with 
brass trimmings, metallic mattresses and 
spring beds (compressed), wire cots, 
_ wooden. folding cribs with woven wire 
bottoms (k. d. or folded flat), wire and 
spring beds and bottoms and canvas cots 
(not upholstered), minimum  carload 
WOIGME B4,008 POUTIGS 2. .occ.cccccccccwccess 

Camp furniture, folded flat, consisting of 
canvas cots, canvas seat chairs, canvas 
seat stools and camp tables, minimum 
carload weight 30,000 pounds............ 

Church pews, k. d., in packages or bundles, 
minimum carload weight 20,000 pounds.. 

Glass, window, common, boxed, minimum 
carload weight 30,000 pounds.............. 
Glassware (except cut), n. o. s. (in boxes or 
barrels), and glass lamps, plain, in no way 
ornamented or decorated (in boxes, barrels 
or casks); fruit or jelly glasses (value not 
to exceed 25 cents per dozen) and tops and 
top fastenings for same, in boxes or bar- 
rels; patch boxes (in boxes or barrels), also 
opal glassware, not metal trimmed (in 
boxes, barrels or casks), minimum carload 
weight 24,000 pounds ............eceseceees 
Glucose, in barrels, in straight carloads, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.... 
Glue, in boxes, barrels or bags, minimum 
earload weight 30,000 pounds.............. 
Grease, axle (not machine lubricant), includ- 
ing mineral or petroleum axle grease, in 

packages, minimum carload weight 30,000 

SEED og 60 6 65.6 oRbee Oi ebiok bab bcBbeuet's s6% 

Grindstones (and frames), mounted or un- 
mounted, minimum carload weight 30,000 
EN: ° Al hc 64 6's 6 CSOs 00 Sala OSs 0 ove MESO 

Hames, wooden, in boxes, crates or bundles, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.... 

Handles, wooden, in boxes, crates or bundles, 
as follows: Axe, adze, pick, sledge, 
hatchet, hammer, mallet, fork, hoe, rake, 
shovel and peavy, minimum carload weight 
re SOS. . ack Cobw S's uh ire eleniee aes as 

Handles, wooden, in boxes, crates or bun- 

dies, as follows: Mop with or without metal 

fixtures attached, but without heads, and 
plow, rough, handles, wooden, in the white, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.... 

Handles, viz.: Mop handles, without metal 

fixtures attached, minimum carload weight 

40,000 pounds 
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Hardware articles: 











Chain, trace and hobble, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.... 
Hardware, viz.: 

Adzes, with or without handles, boxed; 
axes, with or without handles, boxed, 
and axes, with handles, handles exposed 
and blades boxed or crated, minimum 
carload weight 30,000 pounds............ 


Hangers, rollers and rail, barndoor; hang- 
ers, parlor door (including tracks for 
same), minimum carload weight 30,000 
SUI. Fea 3b ab tek kes hee bck Oa Snes nto owe 

Rail or track (iron), door, minimum car- 
load weight 30,000 pounds............... 


Knobs for furniture, locks and pictures, in 


packages, locks in packages, sash fas- 
teners in packages, minimum carload 
weight 30,000 pounds ...........8....c0ee 
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110 
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*Does not include brass or other trimmings or knobs for 


bedsteads in any form, 


Vises, iron, minimum carload weight 30,000 
PE vs dc nw cde.» cb alabids sGhaleuslbewaic ¢ &4 
Hollow ware of cast-iron only,plain or enam- 


eled, as follows: Pots, kettles, skillets, 
spiders, Scotch bowls, long pans, sad-iron 
heaters, griddles, waffle irons, broilers, 


ealdron kettles, sugar kettles, pitch pots, 
bake ovens, sauce pans, broilers, gem pans, 
tea kettles and hoppers (slop); also the 
following stove furniture: Blowers, cover 
lifters, pokers, scrapers, shakers, dampers, 
stove shovels and tongs, minimum carload 
weight 24,000 pounds ..........e.cecccecees 
Hose, rubber (with or without covering), in 


cases, crates or bales, minimum carload 
weight 30,000 pounds ........ccccseccsccces 
incubators and brooders, minimum carload 


WORING. BE, GCG UNI: vic 0'Win- dona nsic s cesiocae 
Ink, in glass, stone or paper bottles, boxed, 
or in tin cans, boxed or in wood; mucilage, 


in boxes, barrels or kegs, and stationers’ 
paste (not confectioners’ paste), straight 
or mixed carloads, minimum carload 
weight 30,000 pounds .......ccccccccsecces 


Insulators, terra cotta, clay, glass or porce- 
lain, including insulators (similar to con- 
duits), for use in building for protection 
against fire; also telegraph pins and 
brackets, in boxes, barrels, crates or hogs- 
heads, minimum carload weight 30,000 
WIRES occ nv 0k os tp Fe ONS Wwe ORIeER RS 6 cows SOME 

Iron and steel, articles of, viz.: 

Bridge, wharf, gas house, and structural 
iron and steel, fabricated or unfabri- 
eated, consisting of angle, channel, 
beams, columns, trusses, circular frames, 
girders, piling, braces, bridge railing, 
tloor plates (corrugated), riveted and 
cast shoes; tubing, pier, bars (with head, 
eye or screw threads); rods (with head, 
eye or screw threads); pulleys (tank or 
reservoir); weights, zees, tees, rails, joist 
hangers, post caps and bases; plate (No. 
11 and heavier), punched or unpunched, 
bent or not bent; truss bars and corru- 
gated bars for reinforcing concrete con- 
struction; sidewalk and floor plates 
(without glass); rivets (not less than 
one-half inch in diameter); washers; 
anchor rods (for telegraph or telephone 
poles), minimum carload weight 30,000 
pounds for each car used...........e+e6- 

Anvils, or anvils and vises combined, min- 
imum carload weight 30,000 pounds...... 

Iron and steel, articles of—Continued. 

Boiler, plate and sheet iron, No. 11 and 
heavier (black or galvanized), not bent, 
including boiler heads and ends, flat, un- 
flanged, minimum carload weight 40,000 
DOUG 5 0-00.90 vb edi ds chee Ved d Hess emse go0 

Boilers, plate and sheet, n. 0. s., Nos. 11 to 
16, both inclusive (black or galvanized), 
not bent or punched, minimum carload 
weight 40,000 pounds ........ceceeeeeeee 

Bolts, nuts, washers, nutlocks, rivets, lag 
bolts and lag screws, minimum carload 
weight 30,000 pounds............ccccceces 

Butts and hinges (except spring), in boxes, 
kegs, barrels or casks, minimum carload 
weight 30,000 pounds 

Billets, blooms, ingots, muck bar and scrap 
steel, minimum carload weight 60,000 
EE 5 Las 5 othe a it cteie dee once 0.4 hee eee 

Castings, car seat, carriage, wagon, sleigh, 
agricultural implement, furniture, hose, 
plow, school desk and step ladder, in 
boxes, barrels or crates, minimum car- 
load weight 30,000 pounds................ 

Chain, n. 0. s., minimum carload weight 
4B GOO DOU «ain isinsc s itn cis oh deahentecwes 

Clevises, in boxes or barrels, minimum car 
load weight 30,000 pounds............... . 
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July 2, 1910 


Articles. 

Fence, k. d., in crates or bundles (includ- 
ing, if desired, iron gates and wrought- 
iron fence posts), and fence picket tips 
(in boxes, barrels or casks), minimum 
carload weight 24,000 pounds............. 

Fire plugs, fire hydrants and water gates, 
in mixed carloads, minimum carload 
weight 30,000 poundS ...........eseeeeees 

Hasps, hooks, hoop keeps, staples, links, 
connecting links (not link belting), lap 
links and cold shuts, in boxes, kegs or 
barrels, minimum carioad weight 30,000 
DOUGES . ci awcdd ie bec pen ghdes ds CU4 4c SER UES 

Hinges, spring, boxed, minimum carload 
weight 30,000 poundS .........--c+eeeeees 

Iron work, consisting of architectural iron 
work, viz.: Door, window and skylight 
frames, and bronzed architectural iron 
facings and fronts, minimum carload 
weight 30,000 pounds ......-ccecerccteees 

Lathing, wire (woven), corrugated, perfo- 
rated or expanded, expanded metal floor- 
ing, metal concrete reinforcement, n. 0. 
s. iron studding and corner beads, in 
boxes, crates or bundles, minimum car- 
load weight 30,000 pounds...........e.+-- 

Pig, minimum carload weight 60,000 pounds 

Pipe fittings and connections, including 
cleanout fittings, cocks or valves, 
wrought, cast or malleable, or iron body 
cocks, valves and pipe connections (the 
bodies and principal parts of which are 
iron, but having brass pieces or parts), 
screwed, flanged or with hub ends; also 
wrought iron pipe bends, with or with- 
out wrought or cast-iron flanges, mini- 
mum carload weight 30,000 pounds...... 

Pipe, cast-iron, and cast-iron connections 
for same, minimum carload weight 30,000 
POUNIGS 2... ccc sccvddcceds cecrcodsurerecscce 

Pipe, wrought iron or steel welded, seam- 
less, or lock bar (including boiler flues 
not over 12 inches in diameter), mini- 
mum carload weight 40,000 pounds...... 

Shafting, plain, without connections, mini- 
mum carload weight 40,000 pounds...... 

Sheet, planished or polished sheet steel 
(imitation planished), in packages, mini- 
mum earload weight 30,000 pounds...... 

Shingle bands, iron or wide, in packages, 
minimum carload weight 40,000 pounds.. 

Shoes, horse, mule and ox, including toe 
calks, in boxes or kegs, minimum carload 
weight 40,000 pounds............eceeeeeee 

Ties, baling, in packages, minimum carload 
weight 40,000 pounds .......seseeseeeeeee 

Tubing, open seam (not bent), n. o. &., 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.. 

Lanterns (not including magic, paper or toy 
lanterns), in boxes, barrels, casks or crates, 
minimum carload weight 20,000 pounds.... 

Lawn mowers, hand, with or without grass 
catchers, boxed or crated, minimum car- 
load weight 24,000 pounds............+.6++- 

Lead, bar, pig, sheet or pipe, minimum car- 
load weight 40,000 pounds................-- 

Leather, in boxes or rolls, of the following 
kinds: Bellies, belting butts, collar, heads, 
pieces, harness, rough, scrap (in sacks), 
tufts (in sacks), seal, skirting, sole, splits, 
tanned goat skins (without hair), tanned 
sheep skins (without wool), walrus, any 

QUANTI ty .... cc cccccccccccccenserccsssececes 

Leather, sole, minimum carload weight 20,- 
OOO MOUMGS oni cccicciwccccccdocs necccenencs 

Liquors, as follows: 

Alcohol (including wood alcohol) and high 
wines, in bulk, in barrels or drums, min- 
imum carload weight 24,000 pounds...... 

Alcoho] (including wood alcohol) and high 


wines, in tank cars, minimum capacity 
of tank, minimum carload weight 30,000 
DOUNGS nce ccrveccccscccccccccccencecceee 
Lye (concentrated) and potash, in cans, 
boxed, minimum carload weight 40,000 
DOUNGS 25.6 c cccccwescccswwncseverceccceese 
Macaroni, noodles and vermicelli, boxed, 


minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds.... 
Mantels, wooden (including not to exceed 
one grate for each mantel), minimum car- 
load weight 16,000 pounds. ™...........+--. 
Matehes, in paper or wooden boxes, packed 
in metallic or wooden cases, minimum car- 
load weight 24,000 pounds.............e00-- 
Matting, mats and rugs, grass, in packages, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.... 
Mica, ground, in packages, minimum carload 
weight 30,000 pounds..........seeeeseeeees 
Milk, condensed, in hermetically sealed cans, 
boxed, or in bottles packed in boxes, or in 
wood, 
pounds 
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Mince meat and pie preparations, in glass, 
earthenware or tin packages, boxed; in 
paper boxes, boxed; in pails or tubs when 
packed in boxes, crates or barrels; in kits 
or kegs; or in bulk in barrels or half bar- 
rels, minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds 

Mining car wheels (with or without axles at- 
tached), minimum carload weight 30,000 
SOO ~ 0 00.58.00 cosine vied deuce ddademttdiatin 

Musical instruments: Organs, melodeons, 
pianos, mechanical pianos, mechanical pi- 
ano players, and automatic slot pianos, 
boxed; also organ and piano benches, 
chairs and stools, upright pianos and 
organs (cabinet), wrapped and immovably 


braced in car, minimum carload weight 
RFI OS CA FER EO STOOGES 
Nails and spikes (not including railroad 


spikes or ship and boat spikes), cut or 
wire, n. 0. s., in boxes or kegs; wire 
(fence), iron or steel; smooth annealed, 
plain or galvanized; barbed, galvanized or 


painted staples; wire hoops, minimum car- 


load weight 40,000 pounds.................. 
Nails, horse, in boxes, minimum carload 
WOIGKE BOjOOE POURS. cbs ic cee cee cc ste 


Nuts, edible, n. 0. s. (not shelled), in pack- 
ages, minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds 
Oil-cake and oil-cake meal, minimum carload 
weight 40,000 pounds. .........s.ccccccccess 
Oilcloth (floor), linoleum, wood grain flooring 
and cork carpet, boxed or crated, carrier’s 
convenience, straight or mixed carload, 
minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds.... 
Oilcloth, n. 0, s., boxed, crated, or wrapped, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds... 
Paint, earth or mineral (including colored 
clay and mortar color), paint enamels, en- 
amel finish, paint, dry zinc, oxide of zinc, 
leaded zinc, white or red lead paint, ground 
zinc in oil; paint, white or red lead or lith- 
arge, dry or in oil; paint, white lead, 
ground in oil; paint, bulk; paint, dry chem- 
ical; paint, n. o. s., and paint driers; putty, 
in cans, kegs, boxes or barrels; wall coat- 
ing, and wall finish, minimum carload 
weight 40,000 pounds ....2..2..scccccvccees 
Paints, white or red lead or litharge, dry or 
in oil, in cans (packed in boxes or barrels), 
or in barrels, casks, kegs, kits, boxes, or 
iron drums, minimum carload weight 60,000 
DOUG cao gd s tw 2 attire edandrodetebakiiesa 
Paper, building, n. o. s., roofing and felt (in- 
cluding indented paper), minimum carload 
WE: De ON a a vn 0k voc vein baicad 


News print, in boxes, bundles, rolls or 
crates, minimum carload weight 30,000 
pounds 


ee 


Wrapping paper, n. 0. s., in bundles, boxes 
or crates, minimum carload weight 30,000 
ND aso 5 cnddcdckipibis decceves Cheskics 

Box board, strawboard, minimum carload 
weight $0,000 poumd@... i... cscs cccccccce 

Paper bags, plain or printed, minimum car- 
load weight 40,000 pounds.................. 
Paper, writing (flat), plain or ruled, including 

Manila writing, ledger, linen, and bond 

papers and paper tablets, minimum carload 

Welgnt 80,000 mOwmGs: 2. ois cn ck ccccceccvces 

Paper hangings (not incluuding decoration 
sets), veneering and lincrusta walton, mini- 
mum carload weight 24,000 pounds........ 

Paper, news, in rolls, minimum carload 
werent $6,000 NOUNS. ......... ccc cccccccdesce 

Pickles, n. o. s., including capers, catsup, 
cauliflower, chili sauce, chutney, cucumber, 

dill weed, horseradish, India relish, kraut, 

mangoes, mustard (prepared), olive oil, 

olives, onions, pepper sauce, pickled pep- 
pers, salad oil, table sauce, n. 0. s.; tomato, 
vinegar, Worcester sauce, in glass, earthen- 
ware, or tin packages, boxed; in tubs when 
packed in boxes, crates, or barrels; or in 
bulk in barrels, half barrels, kits or kegs, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.... 

Plaster, building, in packages, minimum car- 
load weight 60,000 pounds.................. 

Potassium, cyanide of, in packages, minimum 

Preserves (including mincemeat, fruit butters 
and jellies), in glass, earthenware, or tin 
packages, boxed; in pails or tubs when 
packed in boxes, crates, or barrels; or in 
bulk in barrels, half barrels, kits or kegs, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds..... 

Refrigerators, including refrigerator display 
eases, minimum ecarload weight 16,000 
COED Fealacevdkserveas shies tuhentskeh cede > 

Resin, in barrels, minimum carload weight 
ee PPE OSA ee 

Rice, broken rice, and brewers’ rice, in pack- 
ages, straight carloads, minimum carload 
weight ‘40;000 POURGE 6. 60k 6c helices ss 

Rice, rice fiour, rice meal, rice flakes or flaked 
rice, and broken rice, minimum carload 
weight 40,000 pounds.............-+eeeeeeee 

Rubber boots and shoes, including tennis 
shoes (canvas tops), boxed, minimum car- 
load weight 24,000 pounds...........6..s004+ 
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Articles. 

Rubber rings for fruit jars, in boxes or bar- 
rels, minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds 
Sad irons (not including electric sad irons nor 
gas, gasoline, charcoal, or alcohol burning 
sad irons), and sad-iron handles and stands, 
in boxes or barrels, minimum carload 
What BG.060 pomnnes «cei irec wes ecieecse.. 
Saleratus and bicarbonate of soda and soda 
earbonating compound, minimum carload 
SOS, Seed WOMNND oc canticoescedeneces 
Sal soda, minimum carload weight 30,000 
EE rid'b-3. 5 40.4 &s vein RAb0 4s eee aD Ko ah pee e 
Sash weights and balance weights for folding 
beds and lounges, also counterweights, 
minimum carload weight 60,000 pounds.... 
Scales and scale beams, n. o, s. (not including 
computing scales, gold-weighing scales, 
nor assayers’ or apothecaries’ scales), all 
fragile parts boxed or crated, minimum 
earload weight 24,000 pounds............... 
Scouring, washing, polishing, and sweeping 
compounds, n. o. s. (not including liquid 
compounds, except when in tin cans boxed), 
also washing crystals, minimum carload 
WEREES 4E6,GEO POURRA. oo oc vixewcpcceweccencers 
Seed: Alfalfa, beet, clover, grass, hemp, 
mustard, rape, bird, timothy, millet and 
canary, kafir corn seed, broomcorn seed, 
also wheat, corn, pop corn, oats, peas, and 


beans, minimum carload weight 30,000 
IER (142 500-40 oo Spam tletng Meise Ned bce o HONG EES 
Seed, vetch, in packages, minimum carload 


a ee ee err ee ee ee 
Sheep dip, liquid, minimum carload weight 
Pe MED... os Cvdh chin codes ebawscabmues « 
Sheep dip, liquid, paste, or powdered, mini- 
mum carload weight 30,000 pounds........ 
Shingles, iron or metal, including tile roofing 
(galvanized iron), minimum carload weight 
30,000 pounds 


Shoe nails, shoe tacks, and steel shanks, 
boxed, minimum carload weight 30,000 
SE? ig b Sam +n 2 UUs peek Ree Kee eK evinces 


Shoes, heads, rings, tires, or dies (for quartz 
mills), also cams and tappets, iron or steel, 
minimum carload weight 40,000 pounds.... 

Shot, in bags, minimum carload weight 30,- 
Sy MR 18 SES aa on aso Hae cee cece vhias.é 

Sledges, wedges, and mauls, iron or steel, 
in boxes, barrels, or crates, minimum car- 
load weight 30,000 pounds.................. 

Soap, soap chips, and soap powder, in pack- 
.ages, minimum carload weight 40,000 
IE co how oibsle.b 0 GA 0 OF es 0c be cpaceeeeeesioe 

Soda ash (may be shipped in sacks), soda 
crystals, caustic soda and hyposulphite, 
nitrate (may be shipped in sacks), silicate 
(may be shipped in sacks), and sulphate 
of soda, sulphide of sodium and chloride of 
lime (may be shipped in casks), in kegs, 
boxes or iron drums, minimum carload 
a rrr ar rer ee 

Solder, minimum carload weight 
pounds 

Springs, bed, spiral, in boxes, crates, or bun- 
dles, minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds 

Stamped ware: 

The following articles may be taken in 
mixed carloads with stamped ware at 
rate named below: Cans, kegs, and pails, 
made of sheet iron or steel, n. 0. s.; coal 
hods or scuttles, nested, copper wash boil- 
ers, copper tea kettles, not plated: zgal- 
vanized children’s bath tubs, galvanized 
foot tubs, galvanized garbage and ash 
barrels, galvanized iron buckets and tubs, 
galvanized iron wash boilers, galvanized 
iron wash bowls and pans, galvanized 
cans, galvanized sheet-iron mangers, iron 
ladies, skimmers, and cake _ turners, 
japanned or lacquered tinware, including 
a tin water coolers, metal toasters, 
milk shipping cans (may be taken loose), 
oilers (not — brass and glass oil 
cups, boxed; pierced, square, and round 
pans, nested; stamped iron dripping pans, 
stamped Russia iron mining pans, tin 
broom locks, tinned bucket ears, tinned 


iron handles, tinners’ stamped _ trim- 
mings, tin scoops, nested; tin spoons, 
boxed; tinned spoons, tubed cake pans, 


nested; zine or tin can screws. 

Mixed carloads of articles described in 
these bracketed paragraphs, including, if 
desired, tinware in boxes, barrels, or 
crates, minimum carload weight 22,000 
IEEE: ca 5. 6 a. 6 nnd btm dee tedigten keek es 3 . 
Starch (including corn starch) and dextrine, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds..... 
Staves, viz.: Radiators, cast iron, in straight 
carloads, minimum carload weight 40,000 

NE Da ROL oo ac ebiene cade cei utah erewie is ix 
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Stovepipe, iron (cut to shape), nested solid, 
boxed or crated, minimum carload weight 
a Lia ktis he MWe «h.0 0 kau Pin mane 60% 

Stove boards, boxed or crated, minimum car- 
load weight 30,000 pounds..... POTS GELS 

Strawboard, in crates or bundles, minimum 
earload weight 50,000 pounds.............. 

Strawboard, tar board, or binders’ board, or 
woodpulp board, in crates or bundles, mini- 
mum carload weight 30,000 pounds........ 

Sweat and collar pads and harness pads (not 
leather), boxed, or in bales, minimum car- 
load weight 20,000 pounds................. 

Syrup (corn, glucose, malt, maple, and rock 
candy) and molasses, minimum carload 
weight ee eee Bi abals CoG. Guede Wide h Papiede- 

Tent pins (wooden) and tent keys, in bun- 
dles, minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds 

Tile, earthen or encaustic, for flooring and 
facing, plain or figured, glazed or unglazed, 
minimum carload weight 30,000 pounds.... 


‘Tobacco stems, and refuse tobacco, for sheep 


dip, minimum weight 20,000 pounds........ 
Twine and cordage, viz.: Cotton, flax, hemp, 
jute, fleece, sail, spring, sisal, manila and 
cotton seine twine and cordage, and fish- 
netting twine (cotton), in bales, boxes or 
barrels; rope, all kinds, except wire or 
hair; minimum carload weight 30,000 
IEE | iadickn ais a bceindy adie HK etainies aches ph eee’ 0 
Twine, binding, for harvesters, minimum car- 
load weight 24,000 pounds.................. 
Varnish, in barrels or in cans, boxed, straight 
carloads, or in mixed carloads with paints, 
as described on page 81 of Transcontinental 
Westbound Tariff 1-J (Agent R. H. Coun- 
tiss’ I. C. C. 904, supplements thereto or 
reissues thereof), taking same rate in car- 
loads, minimum carload weight 20,000 
| EES Pr ee ee re ree ee er 
Wagon material, club spokes, roughed out as 
from lathe, minimum carload weight 30,- 
SOP ME ade swedscetsedcksccus eae eee od chives 
Wagons, farm, and common dump carts, with- 
out springs; dump wagons; hand or push 
carts, n. o. s.; lumber buggies; logging wag- 
ons and logging wheels and truck; and extra 
arts (finished) of above mentioned ve- 
icles; also farm and bob sleds; straight or 
mixed, carloads, minimum carload weight 
24,000 pounds 
Wagons, tank (including sprinkling wagons), 
and extra parts for same, minimum carload 
weight 24,000 pounds.............ccsecevess 
Wall coating and wall finish, n. o. s., in 
boxes, barrels, or casks, minimum carload 
weight 40,000 poundS..............eeeeeeeee 
Wheelbarrows (knocked down), wheelbarrow 
wheels, and barrel carts (knocked down), 
minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds.... 
Window-curtain poles, wooden, minimum car- 
load weight 24,000 pounds.........-.--+se.see. 
Window-curtain poles, window-shade rollers, 
wooden or tin, with or without springs, 
window-shade slats, wooden, and fixtures 
for same, minimum carload weight 24,000 
DOUTNEE nn Rive ogc ced dbedeus eevee Co a enews ss 
Wire cloth and netting, n. 0. s. (in packages), 
straight or mixed carloads, or in mixed 
carloads with coarse wire netting for fenc- 
ing (in packages), minimum carload weight 
30,000 pounds 
Wire rods, minimum carload weight 40,000 
PRA pe ete Sees ee eee) ee 
Wire rope and cable, iron or steel, n. o. §&., 
wire guy strands, minimum carload weight 
SRO DOU ihuck dle dhs «640 del eet es 200 
Woodenware, in packages, as follows: Bale 
handles, barrel covers, bowls, bungs, bung 
starters, butter dishes (must be packed in 
boxes, crates, or bundles), butter molds, 
clothes lifters, dowels (must be packed in 
boxes, crates, or sacks), faucets, ironing 
boards (k. d.), ladder rungs (must be 
packed in boxes, crates, or sacks), ladles, 
lapboards, lemon squeezers, mallets, meas- 
ures (nested), pastry boards, plugs, potato 
mashers, rolling-pins, scoops, skewers, 
skirt boards, snow shovels, spades, spoons, 
steak mauls, towel rollers, trays, wash- 
boards, wédges, well buckets, boxes 
(nested), butter boxes, butter trays, butter 
tubs, cheese boxes, churns (hand), clothes 
folding racks, clotheshorses, clothespins 
(for straight carload rate, see page 39), 
coat hangers, coat racks, cocoa dippers, 
curtain stretchers, drums (set up), dust- 
pang, firkins, fish barrels, hatrecks (hall), 
in the white (not furniture), hoops, hose 
menders, kits, knife boxes, match safes, 
pails (including fiber-ware pails, nested), 
pails (with mop wringer attachments), pa- 
per. barrels, plates (including pulp pie 
plates and pulp butter plates, nested), rope 
reels, salt boxes, sheaves, shot cases, sieves 
and rims, spice cabinets, spools, n. o. s., 
stepladders, tea caddies, toothpicks, towel 
racks (without mirrors), tubs (including 
fiber-ware tubs, nested), vegetable cutters, 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 
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wooden bale boxes, wooden bottle corkers; 
straight or mixed carloads of articles of 
woodenware as described, also wooden 
baskets, and wooden boxes, minimum car- 
load weight 16,000 pounds 

zinc plate, minimum carload weight 40,000 
pounds 

Zinc, sheet, in casks or boxes, 
carload weight 40,000 pounds 

Zinc, slab (spelter), minimum carload weight 
40,000 pounds 


minimum 


At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office im Washington, D. C., on 
the 7th day of June, A. D. 1910. 

Present: Martin A. Knapp, Judson C. Clements, 
Charles A, Prouty, Francis M. Cockrell, Franklin K. 
Lane, Edgar E. Clark, James S. Harlan, Commissioners. 

No, 2662. 
CLUB, TRAFFIC BUREAU, OF SALT 
LAKE CITY, UTAH 
vs. 

THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY; CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY; CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. 
PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY; THE CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 
PANY; THE COLORADO MIDLAND RAILWAY 
COMPANY; THE COLORADO & SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY; THE DENVER & RIO 
GRANDE RAILROAD COMPANY; ILLINOIS CEN- 
TRAL RAILROAD COMPANY; THE MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY; THE OREGON 
RAILROAD & NAVIGATION COMPANY; OREGON 
SHORT LINE RAILROAD COMPANY; SAN 
PEDRO, LOS ANGELES & SALT LAKE RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY; SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 
PANY, AND UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY. 

1. This case being at issue upon complaint and 
answers on file, and having been duly heard and sub- 
mitted by the parties, and full investigation of the 
matters and things involved having been had, and the 
Commission having, on the date hereof, made and filed 
a report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, and having found that defendants’ rates on 
citrus fruits and deciduous fruits in carloads from 
producing points in California to Salt Lake City, Provo, 
and Ogden, Utah, are, to the extent that they exceed 
$1 per 100 pounds, unreasonable and unjust; and 
having found that defendants’ proportional import rates 
upon sago, tapioca, tea, tea dust, and other traffic 
coming from Asiatic points through Pacific coast ports 
to Salt Lake City, Provo, and Ogden, are unreasonable 
and unjust to the extent that they exceed proportional 
import rates from the same ports on the same traffic 
new in effect to Missouri river points; and having 
found that defendants’ first class one-way passenger 
fares between said Utah common points and Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, Cal., are unreasonable and 
unjust to the extent that they exceed the fares men- 
tioned in paragraph 5 herein: : 

2. It is ordered, That such of said defendants as 
participate in the traffic, according as their various 
lines or routes may run, be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to cease and desist, on or before 
the 1st day of October, 1910, and for a period of not 
less than two years thereafter abstain, from exacting 
their present rates on citrus fruits and deciduous fruits 
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in carloads from producing points in California to Salt 
Lake City, Provo, and Ogden, Utah; and from exacting 
any higher proportional import rates on sago, tapioca, 
tea, tea dust, and other traffic coming from Asiatic 
points through Pacific coast ports to Salt Lake City, 
Provo, and Ogden, than those contemporaneously in 
force on the same traffic over their lines from the same 
ports to Missouri river points; and from exacting their 
present first class one-way passenger fares between 
Salt Lake City and Los Angeles, Cal.; between Salt 
Lake City and San Francisco, Cal.; and between Ogden 
and Provo, Utah, on the one hand, and San Francisco, 
Cal., on the other. 

3. It is further ordered, That such of said de- 
fendants as participate in the traffic, according as their 
various lines or routes may run, be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to establish, on or be- 
fore the ist day of October, 1910, and maintain in 
force thereafter during a period of not less than two 
years, rates for the transportation of citrus fruits and 
deciduous fruits in carloads from producing points in 
California to Salt Lake City, Provo, and Ogden, Utah, 
which shall not exceed $1 per 100 pounds, with mini- 
mum carload weight not exceeding that contem- 
poraneously applied from the same points of origin to 
eastern destinations. 

4. It is further ordered, That such of said defend- 
ants as participate in the traffic, according as their 
various lines or routes may run, be, and they are here- 
by, notified and required to establish, on or before 
the 1st day of October, 1910, and maintain in force 
thereafter during a period of not less than two years, 
no higher proportional import rates on sago, tapioca, 
tea, tea dust, and other traffic coming from Asiatic 
points through Pacific coast ports to Salt Lake City, 
Provo, and Ogden, Utah, than those contemporaneously 
in force over their lines on the same kind of traffic 
from the same ports to Missouri river points. 

5. And it is further ordered, That such of said 
defendants as participate in the traffic, according as 
their various lines or routes may run, be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before 
the ist day of October, 1910, and maintain in force 
thereafter during a period of not less than two years, 
first class one-way passenger fares in both directions 
between the points hereinafter named which shall not 
exceed the following, to wit: 

Between— Fa 
Salt Lake City and Provo, Utah, and Los Angeles, Cal.... 
Ogden, Utah, and Los Angeles, Cal 
Ogden, Utah, and San Francisco, Cal 


Salt Lake City, Utah, and San Francisco, Cal 
Provo, Utah, and San Francisco, Cal 


Slashes Sacramento Rates 


No. 2839. 
(19 I. C. C. Rep., 259.) 
TRAFFIC BUREAU OF THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 


vs. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


Submitted February 11, 1910. Decided June 6, 1910. 


Class rates from Sacramento, Cal., to points upon the main line 
of the Southern Pacific company between Reno, Nev., and 
Cecil Junction, Utah, inclusive, found excessive; reasonable 
rates prescribed for the future. 


Seth Mann and William R. Wheeler for complainant. 












F. C. Dillard, P. F. Dunne and C. W. Durbrow for de- 
fendant. 
George J. Bradley for intervener. 


Report of the Commission. 


LANE, Commissioner: 

The reasonableness of the class rates from Sacra- 
mento, Cal., eastward to all points upon the main line of 
the Southern Pacific company in the states of Nevada and 
Utah up to but not including Ogden are attacked in this 
complaint. These rates from Sacramento to Reno, a dis- 
tance of 154 miles, are as follows: 


Class .. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. A. B. 
Rate ..129 113 102 87 78 78 34 


Cc. D. E. 
33% 25% 25% 
The rates gradually increase from Reno eastward until 
at Moline, Nev., the first-class rate is $1.72%, which rate 
obtains as a maximum up to Cecil Junction, Utah,: one 
mile west of Ogden. The Sacramento-Ogden rates are on 
a lower scale, being— 
Class .. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. A. B. cc: D. E. 
Rate ..154 131 115 96 79% 79% 62 56 38 31% 
An examination of the tariffs on file with this Commis- 
sion fails to show a scale of rates as high as that obtaining 
between Sacramento and Reno on any other main line in 
the United States. There are a few rates between interior 
mountain points which are almost as high, Comparisons 
given in the record between first-class rates between dif- 
ferent points follow: 


COMPARISON OF FIRST-CLASS RATES. 








Average 
rate 
per ton 
per mile 
Class of all 10 
Distance c 1 = 
From— To— Miles. ents. ents. 
dieee ee OTe A 129 9.16 
oe... ececceee Leadville, Colo, ....... 276 100 3.84 
DO. .ccccectocees Ogden, Utah .......... 779 154 2.16 
Portland ...+-++-++- Pocatello, Ida. ........ 731 209 3.04 
Salt Lake ...----- ME iwelvias «0 edeee ac 171 55 3.70 
Do. weccees :..eesHuntington, Ore. ...... 498 150 3.71 
El Paso ....scsseseYuma, AriZ......-.-+- 562 190 4.13 
Omaha .--++++- .- Kimball, Neb. ......... 451 125 2.77 
Do. .eoee seovcccestenpeem,. Utah: ...r en-us a 134 2. 
eccces Ashland, Ore. ......... 5. 
gowaa’. vodcan ss SG. Sebses Seti. 341 123 4.20 
Los Angeles ...--- Preano, Cal., .....-0-: 275 80 3.98 
BIO, “ccdcooceccecs Tucson, Ariz. ......... 503 190 4.54 
ES ee 168 71 5.53 
..Cottonwood, Cal. ..... 151 62 5.35 
Beeenee; Ore. 66. ccc des. 149 56 4.68 
eee ee 150 71 3.00 
enver Newett, Colo. ........ 144 95 7.14 
Spokane ........ ».-Thompson Falls, Mont. 154 67 5.06 
Portland ...+.«s+++- Heppener Junction ... 152 82 5.72 
RIE ao 30's wet eek Leavenworth, Wash... 142 78 5.66 
TacOMA ....seeees Yacolt, Wash, ........ 156 55 4.03 
Los som Siena Daggett, Cal. ......... 169 98 7.77 
Daggett ee a ee 157 84 5.75 
Pasadena, Cal. ........ 135 18 1.97 
Chapman, Neb 152 60 4.15 
(Sy SRS 446 80 1.63 
Judson, Minn. ........ 446 65 1.38 
eeves Sugar Creek, Mo..... 447 80 1.63 
ese gvebee sete, BK sedszeeytve 444 80 1.64 
DO... s cccs-ues ..«--Solon Springs, Wis. 447 65 1.34 
Kansas City ......Cheyenne Wells, Colo.. 463 95 2.37 
CE se Chten ones Kimball, Neb. ........ 451 125 2.77 
i Oh 2. oS toh os weiceeeeeed 0s 440 101 2.79 
DT CIE ine 0 bwin ve 6 SHON CESS ese ce eeces 440 63 1.47 


It costs a shipper at Sacramento $1.29 to send 100 
pounds of first-class freight from Sacramento to Reno, a 
distance of 154 miles. For less than this charge a ‘shipper 
at New York may send the same package to St.. Paul, Minn., 
and beyond, a distance of 1,500 miles; or for $1.33 a shipper 
at Galveston may send the same package to Guthrie, Okla., 
a distance of 583 miles. The same package will be carried 
from Louisville, Ky., to Rigolets, La., for $1.19, a distance 
of 780 miles, or from Kansas City to Temple, Tex., 630 
miles, for $1.27. For the same $1.29 or less one may have 
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100 pounds of first-class freight transported from Chicago 
to Jackson, Miss., 738 miles; from Denver to Simmons, 
Tex., 457 miles; from Portland, Ore., to Keystone, Wash. 
489 miles; from Norfolk, Va., to Arlington, Ala., 912 miles; 
from Ogden, Utah, to Caldwell, Idaho, 431 miles. In short, 
the class rates eastbound out of Sacramento are practically 
without precedent or paraHel. 

The one justification given for a scale of rates so high 
is that the road between Sacramento and Reno was ex. 
ceptionally expensive to build and is expensive to maintain 
and operate. This is so because it has a heavy grade-- 
2.2 per cent. It passes through a total of nearly a mile 
and a half of tunnel, and is covered by 30 miles of snovw- 
sheds over the Sierras. It is said that it costs an average 
of $7,000 a mile per year to maintain these snowsheds. The 
lift over the Sierra Nevada mountains from Sacramento to 
Reno is approximately 7,000 feet, which is made on a 
grade of 2.2 per cent. Over the Siskiyou mountains, divid- 
ing California and Oregon, a train must be lifted 4,135 feet 
upon a grade of 3.3 per cent, while over the Tehachapi 
mountains, in southern California, between Los Angeles 
and Bakersfield, the elevation is 4,035 feet, which is made 
on a grade of 2.2 per cent and with an extremely high 
curvature. The first-class rate from Los Angeles to Bakers- 
field, as shown by the table quoted above, is 71 cents. This 
rate is at present under attack as to its reasonableness be- 
fore the state railroad commission of California. The rate 
from Sacramento to Ashland, which is to the north of the 
Siskiyou mountains a distance of 341 miles, is $1.54. 

It was urged upon the hearing that a haul of 154 miles 
over the Sierras was equivalent to 444 miles of level haul. 
Just what the precise meaning of this position is we can- 
not clearly learn from the record, but if it is presented as a 
reason for justifying the $1.29 rate under such exceptional 
conditions it would be fair to assume that such a rate 
would not be imposed under conditions much less disad- 
vantageous. Nevertheless, we find that out of Reno east- 
ward for a distance of 154 miles, an almost level haul, the 
first-class rate is $1.11. Moreover, lower first-class rates 
for a distance of 440 miles are not difficult to find on roads 
which have a much less density of traffic than that portion 
of defendant’s railroad extending from Sacramento to 
Ogden, Utah (hereinafter called the Central Pacific), which 
in 1907 hauled 1,047,136 tons of freight per mile. We do 
not recognize the right of a carrier to single out a piece of 
expensive road and make the local traffic thereon bear an 
undue portion of the expense of its maintenance or of its 
construction. A road is built and operated as a whole, 
and local rates are not to be made with respect to the dif- 
ficulties of each particular portion, charging the cost of a 
bridge to the traffic of one section or the cost of a tunnel 
to traffic between its two mouths. Upon this same road 
millions of dollars have recently been expended in building 
the Lucin cut off just west of Ogden, a monumental bit of 
construction which traverses the Great Salt Lake. If rates 
from one side of the lake to the other were based upon 
the cost of this cut-off they would be unconscionable. If 
the position of the defendant were followed by the carriers 
generally (which it is not, nor even by itself) it would re- 
sult in rates that would vary from mile to mile as the cost 
of road per mile varies. 

The Central Pacific makes no separate operating re- 
port to the Commission, and we therefore have no official 
statistics of that company as distinguished from the South- 
ern Pacific. However, in this case and the several cases 
now before the Commission involving Pacific coast rates, 
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many Statistics have been furnished by complainants and 
defendants, 

It is generally contended in the western country that 
rates are high because traffic is light and that the earnings 
do not compare favorably with those of eastern carriers. 
What is known as the “Seger affidavit,” filed in the Reno 
case, 19 I. C. C. Rep., 238, and above referred to, shows 
that the Central Pacific in 1907 hauled 1,047,136 tons of 
freight per mile as compared with 606,779 tons for Group 
X, in which is comprised the Central Pacific, and compared 
with 659,235 for Groups VI to X, embracing all the country 
west of Chicago and the Mississippi river. The Central 
Pacific, a single-track carrier, carried more tons per mile 
than any of the transcontinental carriers except the Union 
Pacific and the Oregon Short Line, which carried about the 
same. It carried almost exactly the average for the United 
States. The figures above appear in the table which fol- 
lows. From this it is learned that the freight earnings per 
mile of road for the Central Pacific for 1907 were $13,453.80, 
which is greater than that of any other carrier set forth in 
the table, 65 per cent greater than the average for the 
United States, nearly 100 per cent greater than the aver- 
age for Group X, and over 100 per cent greater than the 
average for all roads west of Chicago and the Mississippi 
river. It will be noted that these earnings are almost dou- 
ble those of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, one of its 
active competitors, and that road penetrates the dense 
freight territory lying between Kansas City and Chicago. 


YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1907. 
Tons carried Freight 
1 mile per earnings per 


Name of Road. mile of road. mile of road. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe......... $21,068 $ 7,669.95 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co..... 608,984 7,181.30 
Denver & Rio Grande................. 452,482 6,092.05 
Cee Ge BA SO oe sc ccccscncteg vies 1,075,434 9,224.21 
ee eee eee ee Ae eee ee 1,146,918 11,000.36 
TE PEE nent bc ctaevcvenseetents 1,011,164 8,798.33 
ee Ae ero r eee 941,512 7,121.97 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy......... 802,722 6,325.54 
Chicago & Northwestern ............. 718,982 6,535.69 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........ 549,965 5,238.92 
San Fedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake.. 278,955 3,955.86 
St. Louis & San Francisco............. 540,426 5,354.98 
Southern: .PACIAG : 2 vise cobb co 60090 :0:0s008 766,059 8,922.35 
SE MEE Gos chet otendecune rhe ces *1,047,136 *13,453.80 
Be EP OTe PTC Shi or Pee eke oe ee 606,779 7,189.80 
Groups VI, VII, VII, IX and X........ 659,235 6,346.06 
Pe SS Pe roe 1,052,119 8,122 86 


=e *Figures taken from Klink exhibit. 
The operating officials of the Central Pacific testified 


in this case that the road was now doing the maximum 
business which could be done economically. In other 
words, that an increase in business would add to the ex- 
pense per unit of operation. Not being in a position to 
urge that a reduction in rates was unjustifiable because 
of the lightness of its traffic, the defendant here contends 
that the commission would not be justified in reducing the 
rate because business would increase and thereby the ex- 
pense of performing the service would increase. The con- 
tention seems to be that the Commission must not reduce 
the rate when the traffic is light, and when the traffic is 
heavy it must not reduce the rate because it will increase 
the cost of operation. 

Some of the per-ton-per-mile rates ascertained from 
statistics furnished in the several Pacific coast cases now 
before us are as follows: 

Rate per ton 


per mile Average 
Date. Road. in mills. haul, 
RES. Sorry Southern Pacific’........... 12.11 260.00 
1909, February...Central Pacific transconti- 
nental business (through)? 10.44 786.00 
rr Central Pacific: 
Sacramento to Reno*— 
COTORON aie is lg ida coe 63.38 154.00 
RaSh kas ead bingo aes 131.00 154.00 


C.-L. and L. C. L.*..... 74.67 154.00 
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D hieg PRE ERR Se Average on all roads in the 
United States’ ........... 7.59 253.94 


'From annual report of company. 

*From exhibit of Southern Pacific in Reno case, showing 
60,271 tons through business east and west between Ogden and 
California, on which revenue was $495,128.37, or $8.21 per ton, 
and the mileage, Ogden to San Francisco, is 786, making rate 
per ton per mile 10.44 mills. Some of this business stopped at 
Sacramento, which, being only 696 miles from Ogden, would 
tend to increase the rate per ton per mile, while business pass- 


ing off the main line, being hauled a longer distance, would 
tend to decrease same, 


*Compiled from exhibits in Reno case where billing of all 
freight into Reno was analyzed and carloads and less than car- 


loads, Sacramento to Reno, 154 miles, tonnage and revenue 
stated. 


‘Same as (*), tonnage, 5,723; revenue, $55,906.10; per ton, 
$9.76; rate per ton per mile, 63.38 mills. 

‘Same as (*), tonnage, 1,134; revenue, $22,872.18; per ton, 
$20.17; rate per ton per mile, 131 mills. 

*Average (°) and (*), tonnage, 6,857; revenue, $78,778.28; per 
ton, $11.49; rate per ton per mile, 74.67, 

‘Interstate Commerce Commission report. 

The rate per ton per mile on the Southern Pacific in 
1900 was 1.149 cents and in 1909 1.211 cents, an increase of 
5 per cent. The\assistant general manager for the Southern 
Pacific company testified that any unit of freight could at 
the present time be moved more cheaply over the Central 
Pacific between Sacramento and Reno than it could ten 
years ago. 

That an immense business is done over defendant’s 
line from Sacramento to Reno is evidenced not only by the 
statement of 1,047,136 tons per mile of road in 1907, but 
further by the testimony of the assistant general manager 
of the Southern Pacific that twice as much business is done 
there as over the Tehachapi Pass between Los Angeles and 
Bakersfield, where the rate is 71 cents, first class, and the 
elevation 4,000 or 5,000 feet. The same witness testified 
that from 200 to 300 cars per day move over the Sacra- 
mento-Reno line as compared with 75 to 100 over the Siski- 
you mountains, where the average rate per ton per mile is 
5.62 cents as compared with Sacramento-Reno, 9.16 cents, 
and the elevation is 4,100 feet, while over the Sacramento- 
Reno line it is 7,000 feet. 

The main line of the Central Pacific is fed east of Sac- 
ramento in California by several smal] lines: The Port- 
land line of the Centra] Pacific, which meets the Ogden 
line at Roseville; farther east by the Boca and Loyalton 
line, the Nevada County Narrow Gauge, which runs from 
Colfax to Nevada City, and the Lake Tahoe Transportation 
company’s line. In Nevada, by the Virginia and Truckee 
line, operating between Reno and Virginia City and Carson; 
the Nevada-California-Oregon railway, operating between 
Reno and Alturas, Cal.; and the Nevada & California rail- 
way, running from Hazen south in Nevada, which latter 
road is a Southern Pacific property, and which reaches 
down to a Tonopah and Goldfield connection, and into Cali- 
fornia again as far south as Keeler; the Derby and Wads- 
worth branch; Hazen to Eagle Salt Works; Hazen to Fai- 
lon; the Nevada Central from Battle Mountain to Austin; 
the Eureka & Palisade from Palisade to Eureka; and the 
Nevada Northern from Cobre to Ely. 

We have given much consideration to this case, hav- 
ing before us similar cases involving rates out of Portland, 
Seattle, and Tacoma, and our conclusion is that the class 
rates herein involved are excessive and unreasonable and 
should be materially reduced. 

We are of the opinion that the class rates to Reno and 
all stations east thereof up to and including Lovelock from 
Sacramento should not exceed the following in cents per 
100 pounds: 


; 2. 3. 4. 5. A. B. Cc. D. E. 
Rate «.... 85 71 64 51 43 43 34 28 25 21 


We are further of the opinion that reasonable class 


- 
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rates from Sacramento to points east of Lovelock, to and 
including. Elko, should not exceed the following: 


Class ..... 3, 2. 3. 
Rate .....115 96 8é 


And to points east of Elko, to and including Cecil Junc- 
tion, Utah— 


4. 5. A. B. Cc. D. E. 
69 57% 57% 46 38 34% 29 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. ee Be c. a. 

Rate ..... 154 128 115% 92 17 77 62 51 46 38% 

The rates herein prescribed will be governed by the 
Western Classification. 


An order will be entered accordingly. 





ORDER. 

At a general session of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on the 6th 
day of June, A. D. 1910. 

Present: Martin A. Knapp, Judson C. Clements, 
Charles A. Prouty, Francis M. Cockrell, Franklin K. Lane, 

Edgar E. Clark, James S. Harlan, Commissioners. 
No. 2839. 
TRAFFIC BUREAU OF THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
vs. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties,-and full investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, 
on the date hereof, made and filed a report containing its 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon, and having 
found that the above-named defendant’s class rates pub- 
lished, charged and collected for transportation of freight 
embraced in the lettered and numbered classes in effect 
at the date the complaint was filed and now in effect as 
defined in Western Classification Nos. 46, I. C. C. No. 4, 
and 48, I. C. C. No. 6, from Sacramento, Cal., to all points 
on defendant’s main line in the states of Nevada and 
Utah east of and including Reno, Nev., to and including 
Cecil Junction, Utah, are unreasonable and unjust: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendant be, 
and it is hereby, notified and required to cease and de- 
sist, on or before the ist day of October, 1910, and for a 
period of not less than two years thereafter abstain from 
charging and collecting its present class rates for trans- 
portation of freight embraced in the numbered and let- 
tered classes as defined in Western Classification No. 48. 
I. C. C. No. 6, from Sacramento, Cal., to all points on 
defendant’s main line in the states of Nevada and Utah 
east of and including Reno, Nev., to and including Cecil 
Junction, Utah. 

It is further ordered, That the above-named defend- 
ant be, and it is hereby, notified and required to estab- 
lish on or before the 1st day of October, 1910, and main- 
tain in force thereafter during a period of not less than 
two years, class rates for the transportation of commod- 
ities embraced in the numbered and lettered classes in 
Western Classification No. 48, I. C. C. No. 6, from Sacra- 
mento, Cal., to all points on defendant’s main line in 
the state of Nevada east of and including Reno to and 
including Lovelock, that shall not exceed the following 
in cents per 100 pounds: 


Class ..... 1. 2, a 4. 5. A. B. cS. Dd. E. 
Rate ..... 85 fl 64 51 43 43 34 28 25 21 


It is further ordered, That the above-named defend- 
ant be, and it is hereby, notified and required to establish 
on or before the ist day of October, 1910, and maintain 
in force thereafter during a period of not less than two 
years, class rates for the transportation of commodities 
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embraced in the numbered and lettered classes in West. 
ern Classification No, 48, I. C. C. No. 6, from Sacramento, 
Cal., to all points on defendant’s main line in Nevada 
east of Lovelock, to and including Elko, that shal! not 
exceed the following in cents per 100 pounds: 
A 2. 3. 4. 5. A. “SB, c. _  R. 
Rate ..... 115 «(96 86 69 57% 57% 46 38 34% 29 
And it is further ordered, That the above-named de- 
fendant be, and it is hereby, notified and required to 
establish on or before the 1st day of October, 1910, and 
maintain in force thereafter during a period of not 
less than two years, class rates for the transportation 
of commodities embraced in the numbered and lettered 
classes in Western Classification No. 48, I. C. C. No. 6, 
from Sacramento, Cal., to all points on defendant’s main 
line in Nevada and Utah, east of Elko, Nev., to and 
including Cecil Junction, Utah, that shall not exceed 
the following in cents per 100 pounds: 


CRAG: ds. h 2. 3. 4. 5. A. B. eG. Dd. E. 
err 154 128 115% 92 77 77 62 51 46 38% 
Pheenix Class Rates Condemned 





No. 1796. 
(19 I. C. C. Rep., 257.) 
MARICOPA COUNTY COMMERCIAL CLUB 
vs. 
SANTA FE, PRESCOTT & PHOENIX RAILWAY 
COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted October 20, 1909. Decided June 6, 1910. 

Class rates from points within eastern defined territory between 
the Missouri river and the Pittsburg-Buffalo line to Phcenix, 
Ariz., found unreasonable; reasonable rates prescribed for 
the future. 

E. P. Costigan and F. A. Jones for complainant. 

F. C. Dillard, P. F. Dunne and C. W. Durbrow for 
Southern Pacific company, Maricopa & Phoenix Railroad 
company, Phoenix & Eastern Railroad company, and 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway company. 

T. J. Norton, E. W. Camp, L. H. Chalmers and Paul 
Burke for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway com- 
pany and Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Railway com- 
pany. 

E. B. Peirce for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way company. 

O. E. Butterfield for New York Central lines. 

George E. Tralles for Arizona Commercial associa- 
tion, intervener. 


Report of the Commission. 
LANE, Commissioner: 

Phoenix, Ariz., herein asks for the establishment of 
class rates to that city from points within eastern defined 
territory lying between the Missouri river and the Pitts- 
burg-Buffalo line. The present rates, which are com- 
plained of as unreasonable, are set forth in the following 
table: 







—_——___-—— Class 
From— i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
PE MOO 0. 300 dehud thes 0) be $3.41 $2.98 $2.68 $2.16 $1.90 
M.A Sb ered vases ceca 3.41 2.98 2.75 2.21 1.95 
CN aS dines sab dike & stare Con Sees 3.61 3.14 2.87 2.26 2.00 
CIEE . 9.0 k'c 004 $.060%5¥ od 'y 3.61 3.14 2.87 2.31 2.02 
(REE 2 Oe Se 3.91 3.43 3.07 2.44 2.14 

Class 
From— A. B. Cc. D. E. 
GOR wcecstpdekesetnes $1.90 $1.63 $1.37 $1.15 $1.07 
St. Louis . 1.63 1.39 1.15 1.07 
Chicago 1.71 1.46 1.21 1.12 
Cincinnati 1.71 1.46 1.21 1.12 
Pittsburg 1.79 1.54 1.31 1.22 


After full hearing and an extensive investigation we 
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are of opinion that the class rates set forth in the fore- 
going table are unreasonable and unjust, and that for 
the future no higher rates should be charged than are 
set forth below: 

——-_-—+___——— Class 





From— * 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
i wo oc cds lt a eeeene $2.50 $2.17 $1.83 $1.58 $1.33 
St. Louis me | 2.42 2.03 1.71 1.43 
Chicago se 2.51 2.09 1.75 1.47 
CUES SiN ao. co ba dadim 3.05 2.63 2.19 1.81 1.52 
PE oki e'¥'s cae Soe nedeieo ee 3.20 2.76 2.29 1.87 1.57 

—_—__—_———- Class ——_____—_—_- 

From— A. B. S. D. E. 
rer ey eee eS $1.33 $1.04 $0.83 $0.79 $0.71 
We Es Fave. c'e'e be'vectes oy ae 1.14 91 .86 .78 
CRRA 6k Lose OL Ks Corel bs: 1.50 1.18 .94 .89 -80 
CN ts che canes 1.56 1.23 .98 92 .83 
PE Ss 2 kenvepnectiaawet 1.62 1.28 1.03 96 86 


’ 

Phoenix enjoys at present commodity rates upon a 
considerable number of commodities, but complainant 
herein sets forth a large number of commodities upon 
which rates are asked which shall not exceed those ex- 
tended to Los Angeles. The class rates above fixed will 
affect all of these commodities, and before proceeding 
further we shall direct the carriers to make a record of 
all shipments from eastern defined territory to all points 
in Arizonia east of, or intermediate to, Phoenix, during the 
months of July, August and September, 1910, or during 
such other representative months as may be determined 
upon by the Commission after conference with the car- 
riers, and to furnish the Commission with a statement 
showing as to each shipment the following facts: (1) The 
commodity; (2) the weight, carload or less than carload; 
(3) point of origin and the transcontinental territorial 
group in which the same is situated; (4) rate applicable 
under the tariffs in effect July 1, 1910; (5) the gross 
charges thereunder; (6) the rate applicable under the 
order made in this case if extended to all points in Ari- 
zona east of and intermediate to Phoenix; (7) the gross 
charges thereunder; (8) the rate that would be applied 
were the movement to Los Angeles; (9) the gross 
charges thereunder. 

The complainant will be required to furnish to the 
Commission on or before October 1, 1910, and to the 
delivering’ carriers, the Maricopa & Eastern and the 
Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix, a list of commodities upon 
which commodity rates: are desired, together with an 
outline of the various territories or groups from which- 
rates should apply. In this case, as in the Reno case, 
19 I, C. C. Rep., 238, we are of the opinion that the car- 
riers should extend to Phoenix and other points in Ari- 
zona a-reasonable list of commodity rates adapted to the 
needs of that territory and in substantial conformity with 
the rates made on the same commodities to other inter- 
mountain points on lines to the north. 





ORDER. 

A a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 6th day of June, A. D. 1910. 

Present: Martin A. Knapp, Judson C. Clements, 
Charles A. Prouty, Francis M. Cockrell, Franklin K. Lane, 
Edgar E. Clark, James S. Harlan, Commissioners. 

No. 1796. 
MARICOPA COUNTY COMMERCIAL CLUB 
vs. 

SANTA FE, PRESCOTT & PHOENIX RAILWAY 

COMPANY ET AL. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
of the defendants on file, and a full and complete hearing 
and a full investigation of the matters and things in- 
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volved in said complaint having been had, and the same 
having been submitted by the parties, and the Commis- 
sion, after such full hearing, being of the opinion that 
the class rates of the defendants hereinafter named from 
Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Pittsburg, Pa., to Phoenix, Ariz., on classes 1. 
2, 3, 4, 5, A, B, C, D and BK, in effect at the time of the 
filing of the complaint herein on October 13, 1908, and 
applying to the articles deseribed in the classification 
then in effect, are unjust and unreasonable, which said 
rates so found to be unjust and unreasonable are per 
100 pounds as set forth in the following table: 


Class —— 

To Phenix from— a 2. . : 5. 
wee CE cn 0 + 0 veeebeee ree $3.41 $2.98 $2.68 $2.16 $1.90 
i: MR, Sh anak Fonte d be Rbeee ob bis 3.41 2.98 2.75 2.21 1.95 
NS 25h 5 <5: 5tn 4 diiria) a OrotaeaaL ace 3.61 3.14 2.87 2.26 2.00 
Cincinnati US. vaween t Cee ede uses 3.61 3.14 2.87 2.31 2.02 
UE a0 4 ndartin’d 4c ep enibithcane 3.91 3.43 3.07 2.44 2.14 

oa Class 

From— A. B. nd D. E. 
mem Cte a. iio tk ha hed: ik $1.90 $1.63 $1.37 $1.15 $1.07 
i, VY. a so 0's uli ie Alone ee et 1.97 1.63 1.39 1.15 1.07 
GOR os se iss seotubetse sees ae 1.71 1.46 1.21 1.12 
SN eas ee ee a 1.71 1.46 1.21 1.12 
PUPEME? 56 cb Ke menvec ores eda 2.17 1.79 1.54 1.31 1.22 


And the Commission after such full hearing having 
determined that the class rates set forth in the following 
table will be the just and reasonable rates to be pre- 
scribed and thereafter observed by the carriers herein- 
after named between the points above mamed, and apply- 
ing to the numbered and lettered classes therein set 
forth, on the articles moving under said class rates as 
described in the existing classification covering the same. 
to wit: 

—Class Rate, per 100 Pounds 





To Pheenix from— 44 2. 4 4, ; 
Mameenk. Geer. . icsd beatae wd os $2.50 $2.17 $1.83 $1.58 $1.33 
St. Louis -80 2.42 2.03 1.71 1.43 
SPO wee NEVES eke wes Be 2.51 2.09 1.75 1.47 


Cincinnati 
Pittsburg 





2.63 2.19 1.81 1.52 
2.76 2.29 1.87 1,57 


——Class Rate, per 100 Pounds—— 
A. B Cc D E 


From— ‘ De " 4 
pe TE One ae ee ae $1.33 $1.04 $0.83 $0.79 $0.71 
i Stony dunia wide ee ches can 1.46 1.14 91 .86 .78 
CONN hid cis aw eS Bhwlddielks ak 9 1.50 1.18 .94 .89 .80 
EEE. tks 0.4 n'a We cen es Vices 1.56 1.23 .98 92 .83 
EOE Gon b's be bb ebieseet Flee 1.62 1.28 1.03 .96 86 


It is ordered, That the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
company; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway com- 
pany; Chicago & Alton Railroad company; Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad company; Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway company; the Wabash Railroad com- 
pany; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway com- 
pany; Chicago & North Western Railway company; the 
Missouri Pacific Railway company; St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway company; the Texas & Pacific 
Railway company; Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad 
& Steamship company; Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
company; the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Rail- 
way company; Southern Pacific company; the Maricopa 
& Phoenix Railway company; Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway company, and St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road company shall cease and desist, on or before the Ist 
day of October, 1910, and for a period of not less than 
two years thereafter abstain, from charging, demanding, 
collecting or receiving for the transportation of property 
from Pittsburg, Pa., to Phoenix, Ariz., the rates per 100 
pounds, on the articles moving under the respective 
classes indicated in the following table, to wit: 

+ | ee 1. 2.  @ 4. 5. A. B. . D. ce. 
Rate ......$3.91 $3.43 $3.07 $2.44 $2.14 $2.17 $1.79 $1.54 $1.31 $1.22 

It is further ordered, That the Erie Railroad com- 

pany; Chicago & Erie Railroad company; the Atchison, 
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Topeka & Santa Fe Railway company; Santa Fe, Prescott 
& Phoenix Railway Company; Chicago & Alton Railroad 
company; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad com- 
pany; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway company; 
the Wabash Railroad company; the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway company; Chicago & North Western 
Railway company; the Missouri Pacific Railway company; 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway company; 
the Texas & Pacific Railway company; Morgan’s Louis- 
iana & Texas Railroad & Steamship company; Texas & 
New Orleans Railroad company; the Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio Railway company; Southern Pacific 
company; the Maricopa & Phoenix Railway company; 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway company, and St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad company shall cease and 
desist, on or before the 1st day of October, 1910, and for 
a period of not less than two years thereafter abstain, 
from charging, demanding, collecting or receiving for 
the transportation of property from Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
Phoenix, Ariz., the rates per 100 pounds on the articles 
moving under the respective classes indicated in the fol- 
lowing table, to wit: 
ttaed 20235" 2. 3. 4. ee en es ee 
* “eee $3.61 $3.14 $2.87 $2.31 $2.02 $2.06 $1.71 $1.46 $1.21 $1.12 
It is further ordered, That the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway company; Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoe- 
nix Railway confpany; Chicago & Alton Railroad com- 
pany; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad company; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway company; the 
Wabash Railroad company; the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway company; Chicago & North Western 
Railway company; the Missouri Pacific Railway com- 
pany; St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway com- 
pany; the Texas & Pacific Railway company; Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship company; 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad company; the Galveston. 
Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway company; Southern 
Pacific company; the Maricopa & Phoenix Railway com- 
pany; Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway company, and 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad company shall cease 
and desist, on or before the ist day of October, 1910, and 
for a period of not less than two years thereafter abstain, 
from charging, demanding, collecting or receiving for 
the transportation of property from Chicago, IIl., to 
Phoenix, Ariz., the rates per 100 pounds on the articles 
moving under the respective classes indicated in the 
following table, to wit: 
Class ...... ; 2. 3. 4. pgs “Re, Mie ake oe: 
Rate ...... $3.61 $3.14 $2.87 $2.26 $2.00 $2.05 $1.71 $1.46 $1.21 $1.12 
It is further ordered, That the Chicago & Alton Rail. 
road company; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
company; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
company; Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway company; 
the Missouri Pacific Railway company; St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad company; the Wabash Railroad com- 
pany; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway com- 
pany; St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway com- 
pany; the Texas & Pacific Railway company; the Gal- 
veston, ‘Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway company; 
Southern Pacific company; the Maricopa & Phoenix Rail- 
way company; Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & 
Steamship company; Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
company, and Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Railway 
company shall cease and desist, on or before the Ist day 
of October, 1910, and for a period of not less than two 
years thereafter abstain, from charging, demanding, col- 
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lecting or receiving for the transportation of property 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Phoenix, Ariz., the rates per 100 
pounds on the articles moving under the respective 
classes indicated in the following table, to wit: 
ae co. a 2. 3. 4, Cn i RS i OE . 
Rate ..«.5% $3.41 $2.98 $2.75 $2.21 $1.95 $1.97 $1.63 $1.39 $1.15 $1.07 
It is further ordered, That the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway company; Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoe- 
nix Railway company; Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
company; the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Rail- 
way company; Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & 
Steamship company; Southern Pacific company; the Mar- 
icopa & Phoenix Railway company; St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway company; Texas & New Or- 
leans Railroad company; the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway company; St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad company; the Missouri Pacific Railway company, 
and the Texas & Pacific Railway company shall cease 
and desist, on or before the ist day of October, 1910, 
and for a period of not less than two years thereafter 
abstain, from charging, demanding, collecting or receiv- 
ing for the transportation of property from Kansas City, 
Mo., to Phoenix, Ariz., the rates per 100 pounds on the 
articles moving under the respective classes indicated 
in the following table, to wit: 


Class 4 5 A 3 ns E 


Rate ieee $2.98 $2.68 $2.16 $1.90 $1.90 $1.63 $1.37 $115 $1.07 

It is further ordered, That the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad company; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
‘Railway company; Chicago & Alton Railroad company; 
Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Railway company; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad company; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway company; the Wabash Rail- 
road company; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
railway company; Chicago & North Western Railway 
company; the Missouri Pacific Railway company; St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway company; the 
Texas & Pacific Railway company; Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad & Steamship company; Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad company; the Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio Railway company; Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway company; St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road company; Southern Pacific company, and tie Mari- 
copa & Phoenix Railway company be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before 
the 1st day of October, 1910, and maintain in force there- 
after, as their respective routes may run, during a period 
of not less than two years, class rates for the transpor- 
tation of articles moving in the numbered and lettered 
classes under the present Western Classification from 
Pittsburg, Pa., to Phoenix, Ariz.,, which shall not exceed 
per 100 pounds the rates set forth in the following table: 
ew 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. A. B. e D, E. 
Rate .icm: $3.20 $2.76 $2.29 $1.87 $1.57 $1.62 $1.28 $1.03 $0.96 $0.86 

It is further ordered, That the Erie Railroad; Chi- 
cago & Erie Railroad company; the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway company; Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoe- 
nix Railway company; Chicago & Alton Railroad com- 
pany; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad company; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway company; the 
Wabash Railroad company; the Chicago, Rick Island & 
Pacific Railway company; Chicago & North Western 
Railway company; the Missouri Pacific Railway company; 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Sonthern Railway company; 
the Texas & Pacific Railway company; Morgan’s Louis- 
iana & Texas Railroad & Steamship company; Texas & 
New Orleans Railroad company; the Galveston, Harris- 
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burg & San Antonio Railway company; Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas Railway company; St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad company; Southern Pacific company, and 
the Maricopa & Phoenix Railway company be, and they 
are hereby, notified and required to establish, on or 
before the Ist day of October, 1910, and maintain in force 
thereafter, as their respective routes may run, during a 
period of not less than two years, class rates for the 
transportation of articles moving in the numbered and 
lettered classes under the present Western Classification, 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Phoenix, Ariz., which shall not 
exceed per 100 pounds the rates set forth in the following 
table, to wit: 
Ca en ese 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. A. B. . D. 6 
Rate ......$3.05 $2.63 $2.19 $1.81 $1.52 $1.56 $1.23 $0.98 $0.92 $0.83 
It is further ordered, That the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway company; Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoe- 
nix Railway company; Chicago & Alton Railroad com- 
pany; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad company; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway company; the 
Wabash Railroad company; the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway company; Chicago & North Western 
Railway company; the Missouri Pacific Railway com- 
pany; St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway com- 
pany; the Texas & Pacific Railway company; Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship company; 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad company; the Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway company; Southern 
Pacific company; the Maricopa & Phoenix Railway com- 
pany; Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway company, and 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad company be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to establish, on or 
before the ist day of October, 1910, and maintain in 
force thereafter, as their respective routes may run, dur- 
ing a period of not less than two years, class rates for 
the transportation of articles moving in the numbered 
and lettered classes under the present Western Classifi- 
eation, from Chicago, Ill., to Phoenix, Ariz., which shall 
not exceed per 100 pounds the rates set forth in the fol- 
lowing table, to wit: 
CM 3%5-<% i. 3 3. 4. 5. A. B. Cs D. E. 
Rate ......$2.90 $2.51 $2.09 $1.75 $1.47 $1.50 $1.18 $0.94 $0.39 $0.80 
It is further ordered, That the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road company; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
company; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
company; Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway company; 
the Missouri Pacific Railway company; St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad company; the Wabash Railroad com- 
pany; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway com- 
pany; Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Railway company; 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway company; 
the Texas & Pacific Railway company; the Galveston 
Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway company; Southern 
Pacific company; the Maricopa & Phoenix Railway com- 
pany; Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship 
company, and Texas & New Orleans Railroad company 
be, and they are hereby, notified and required to establish 
on or before the ist day of October, 1910, and maintain 
in force thereafter, as their respective routes may run, 
during a period of not less than two years, class rates for 
the transportation of articles moving in the numbered 
and lettered classes under the present Western Classi- 
fication, from St. Louis, Mo., to Phoenix, Ariz., which 
shall not exceed per 100 pounds the rates set forth in, 
the following table, to wit: 


eee +. 2. 3. 4. 5. A. |B. Oy. cs E. 
Rate ......$2.80 $2.42 $2.03 $1.71 $1.43 $1.46 $1.14 $0.91 $0.86 $0.78 


~ 
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And it is further ordered, That the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway company; Santa Fe, Prescott & 
Phoenix Railway company; Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway company; the Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Railway company; Southern Pacific company; the 
Maricopa & Phoenix Railway company; St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway company; Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad company; the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway company; St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad company, and the Texas & Pacific Railway com- 
pany be, and they are hereby, notified and required to 
establish, on or before the 1st day of October, 1910, and 
maintain in force thereafter, as their respective routes 
may run, during a period of not less than two years, 
class rates for the transportation of articles moving in 
the numbered and lettered classes under the present 
Western Classification, from Kansas City, Mo., to Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., which shall not exceed per 100 pounds the 
rates set forth in the following table, to wit: 


>) aes at 2. 3. 4. 5. A. B. Cc. D. E. 
Rate ......$2.50 $2.17 $1.83 $1.58 $1.33 $1.33 $1.04 $0.83 $0.79 $0.71 


Reno Class Rates Unreasonable 





No. 1665. 
RAILROAD COMMISSION OF NEVADA 
vs. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted February 7, 1909. Decided June 6, 1919. 
Class rates from points in eastern defined territory to points 

in Nevada found unreasonable; reasonable rates prescribed 


for the future. 


H. F. Bartine and R. C. Stoddard for complainant. 

F. C. Dillard, P. F. Dunne and C. W. Durbrow for 
Southern Pacific company and Nevada & California Rail- 
road company. 

Seth Mann for Traffic Bureau of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of San Francisco, intervener. 

Edward G. Kuster and. Joseph P. Loeb for Associated 
Jobbers of Los Angeles, intervener. 


Report of the Commission, 
LANE, Commissioner: 

The highest main-line rates to be found in the United 
States are those from eastern points to stations in 
Nevada. For carrying a carload of first-class traffic 
containing 20,000 pounds from Omaha to Reno the Union 
Pacific-Southern Pacific line charges $858. If a like car- 
load is carried 154 miles farther, to Sacramerito, the 
charge is but $600. The first-class rate to the more dis- 
tant point, Sacramento, is $3 per 100 pounds, and to the 
nearer point, Reno, $4.29 per 100 pounds. If a like car- 
load of freight originates at Denver, 500 miles west of 
Omaha, the same rates to Reno and Sacramento apply; 
and if the freight originates at Boston, 1,700 miles east 
of Omaha, the rates are the same. This interesting rate 
condition arises out of two simple facts: (1) The whole 
of the United States from Colorado common points to the 
Atlantic seaboard, barring a few of the southeastern 
states, is one wide group or zone from which practically 
uniform rates to Pacific coast water points are made, and 
(2) the rates to Reno are based upon these blanket rates 
to coast cities, and amount to the sum of the rates to the 
coast plus the local rates back to point of destination. 

This great zone, extending from the Rocky moun- 
tains to the Atlantic, a distance of over 2,000 miles, from 
which practically uniform rates are made to Pacific coast 
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terminal cities, is probably without parallel in the rail- 
road world, excepting for a similar eastward blanket 
extended to Pacific coast producing points. The zone in 
which the same rates apply on California citrus fruits, 
for instance, extends from Salt Lake City on the west to 
Portland, Me. It is manifest that the transcontinental 
railroads have made a near approximation to the postage- 
stamp system of rate-making. Their policy has been tu 
give to all eastern producing markets an opportunitiy to 
sell to the terminal cities upon a parity as to transporta- 
tion charges and to give to Pacific coast producing points 
access to all eastern markets upon a like basis. To the 
great basin lying between the Rocky mountains and the 
Sierra Nevadas the carriers have in a limited degree 
extended this same policy by making rates into Nevada 
base on the coast cities, and- thus, the carriers say, they 
give to this ferritory the advantage of its proximity to-the 
Pacific seaboard: that the rates to the latter are made 
low because of water competition between the Atlantic 
and Pacific ports—lower than would be justified were 
Sacramento and San Francisco not upon the water—and 
that Nevada rates would be still higher but for its near- 
ness to the Pacific coast. 

The state of Nevada, through its railroad commission, 
now comes asking that Nevada points be given the same 
rates as are now given to Pacific coast terminals, urging 
that these coast rates are not unreasonably low in them- 
selves, and are not the product of any real water compe- 
tition. 

The complaint originally filed in this case made the 
Southern Pacific the sole defendant; the reasonableness 
of the rates from the east to Nevada were not attacked, 
excepting in so far as they are based on the rates to 
further western points, and include a back-haul charge 
As the complaint then stood, the petition was that this 


Commission should hold it to be unreasonable for the’ 


Southern Pacific, delivering freight at Reno and other 
points in Nevada, to charge for a back haul which is not 
in fact given, and that we should adjudge the rates to 
Sacramento to be reasonable as applied to the interme- 
diate points. Later the complaint was amended by add- 
ing carriers east of Ogden forming a single through route 
from the Atlantic coast. So that the petition of Nevada 
now is that from all points upon this through route rea- 
sonable rates shall be fixed which shall not exceed those 
now applicable on shipments from such points to the 
more distant coast terminals. It is suggested by the 
complainant that we bring in other carriers as defendants, 
so that the entire eastern territory may be covered by our 
order. This we think unnecessary, assuming, as we do, 
that the conclusions here reached as to a through route 
from the east to the west will be adopted and established 
by other lines similarly situated. 


Construction of Nevada Rates. 


To reach a clear understanding of the basis upon 
which Nevada rates in general are now fixed, it is nec- 
essary to bear primarily in mind the fact before referred 
to, that the carriers of the country have united in estab- 
lishing a zone 2,000 miles in width from which rates are 
practically uniform to what are known as “coast termi- 
nals.” There are 152 of these coast terminals, 97 of 


which are in California. They are points more or less 
arbitrarily established by the carriers, but which are 
either upon inlets from the ocean or rivers running to 
such inlets, or are but slightly removed from such water 
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points. The most prominent coast terminals are Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Sacramento, San Jose, Stockton, Oak- 
land, San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. To 
these coast terminals are extended what are known as 
“terminal rates” on westbound transcontinental traffic. 
These rates apply either from all of eastern defined ter- 
ritory or from separate groups therein. The shaded por. 
tion of the accompanying’ map indicates eastern defined 
territory and the groups into which it is divided. These 
groups are lettered from A to J. A is limited to New 
York City piers, and has to do only with shipments by 
steamship via gulf ports; B covers New England terri- 
tory; C, New York territory and the middle states, with 
New York City as the principal point; D, Chicago and 
adjacent territory; E, the Mississippi river, with St. Louis 
as the principal city; F, the Missouri river; G, Kansas: 
‘H, Oklahoma; I, Texas, and J, Colorado, with Denver as 
its central point. 

Class Rates.—Coming, then, to the construction of 
the Nevada class rates, we find that the carriers have 
employed three methods of construction during the past 


two years. Prior to January 1, 1909, there existed a 
body of what were known as intermediate class rates to 
Reno from certain designated eastern points, These 
rates were, on first class— 

From Chicago-Milwaukee common points...............se+. 3.90 
From Mississippi river common points..............c.eceees 3.70 
From Missouri river common points...............0ceeeeeees 3.50 
From Colorado common points... ..........cecccceccecccecees 3.00 


An alternative clause gave Reno the right to the 
combination rate based on Sacramento whenever that 
should be lower. This indefinite method of stating rates 
the Commission condemned in a general ruling. The 
tariffs were then changed so as to cancel the alternative 
clause and the intermediate class rates and thus to 
make all Nevada rates base on Sacramento. This was 
the situation when the case was heard. Later, however, 
in June of last year, a third plan was adopted, and that 
now obtains, viz., to divide Nevada into two zones, with 
Humboldt as the dividing point. Points west of Humboldt 
take the Sacramento combination. Points east of Hum- 
boldt take generally the Ogden combination. It is unnec- 
essary herein to trace the history and the effect of these 
various changes in the method of rate basing. We shall 
deal with the rates to all Nevada points as joint rates 
And inasmuch as rates on all ten classes were quoted by 
the carriers’ tariffs from all eastern defined territory to 
coast termigals and therefore by combination to interior 
points, at the time when this proceeding was brought, 
we shall consider that our jurisdiction extends to the 
installation of such rates to all of such territory. 

To ascertain the rate upon a shipment from New 
York to Reno one looks in vain for any one tariff in 
which such rate is to be found. By examination of the 
tariff of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, to which 
the Southern Pacific company is a party, this note is dis- 
covered: 

RATES TO INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 


When no specific rate is named to an intermediate point 
shown in Transcontinental Freight Bureau Circular No. 16-C 
(I. C. C. No. 864), eae thereto, or reissues thereof, rate 
to such an intermediate point will be made by adding to the 
rate shown to the point designated herein as “Terminal,” which 
is nearest destination of shipment, the local rate from nearest 
terminal point to destination. 


Turning to Transcontinental Freight Bureau Circular 
No. 16-C (the issue at the date at which this complaint 
was brought), we find Reno named as an intermediate 
point, and that the nearest terminal to Reno is Sacra- 
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mento, 154 miles west of Reno. We find, then, by re- 
turning to the Transcontinental Freight Bureau west- 
bound tariff, the rate applicable upon the shipment to 
Sacramento. Then, having ascertained this from a tariff 
to which all of the carriers from New York to Sacra- 
mento are parties, we must next find the local rate from 
Sacramento to the destination of the freight, which is 
east of Sacramento. This local rate, Sacramento to 
Reno, we find in a tariff to which the Southern Pacific 
company alone is a party. Thus we have, through a 
maze of tariffs, at length discovered the rate from New 
York to Reno, which is made up of a joint through rate 
to Sacramento and a local rate of the Southern Pacific 
company alone from Sacramento back to Reno. 

The all-rail class rates, in cents, per 100 pounds, from 
eastern fefined territory to coast terminals, were, when 
this case was brought, as follows: 

Class 


1, 2. 3. 4. 5. 

Groups B, C, D, E, F, G, Hand lI..... $3.00 $2.00 $2.20 $1.90 $1.65 

Group J 3.00 2.60 2.00 1.75 1.60 
Class 


A Be 
Groups B, C, D, E, F, G, H andl..... $1.60 $1.25 $1.00 $1.00 $0.95 
NB ES ERG ne pice ida galing is 1.40 1.20 .95 .85 .80 


eee eee ee ee ee ee 


An examination of present tariffs will show that 
from New England and New York territories (groups 
B and C) no class rates below fourth class are now 
extended. Prior to January 1, 1909, however, and at 








the time this complaint was brought, rates were given 
for the full ten classes from these groups, and such 
rates upon the $3 scale are now given to coast termi- 
nals from Group A, the freight being carried from the 
New York City piers to New Orleans and Galveston by 
ocean carriers and thence by rail. It will also be seen 
that from Group J slightly lower rates are made on all 
classes below second class than are made from other 
groups. With these exceptions, however, the rates are 
uniform throughout the whole eastern defined territory 
as to classified freight. 

The local rates on classes from Sacramento to Reno 
are as follows: 


1. 2. 3. 4, 5. Ay i BES C. 
ee 129 112 102 &7 78 78 24 23.5 


Ro 
ie) 


J 


5.5 


5 4 


The result of the combination on Sacramento is 
therefore to produce the following rates: to Reno: 
From groups B, C, D, EH, F, G, H and I: 


CMSB” .. Ese 1 2. 3. 4. 5 
9 


‘ 5. A. B. Cc. D. EB. 
TORR Secon 429 373 322 277 243 238 159 183% 125%4 120% 


From Group J: 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. Agi 10.5 1B. 2c 
Bate. asa 429 373 302 262 288 218 154 128% 110% 195% 
Rates to points east of Humboldt, such as Winne- 
mucca and Elko, under the present method of making 
rates on the Ogden combination, vary as the rate from 
point of origin to Ogden. 






The effect of this change in method of making rates 
may be illustrated briefly by the statement that the 
first-class rate to Reno from Chicago prior to January 1, 
1909, was $3.90, whereas it is now $4.29; from Missouri 
river $3.50, and now $4.29. To Elko, on the other hand, 
the first-class rate from Chicago is now $4.27, as against 
a previous rate of $4.72%,*when the rate based on Sacra- 
mento. 

For many years the class rates to interior points, 
such as Reno, were no higher than to the terminals. 
On April 11, 1893, the practice of maintaining lower ter- 
minal rates was instituted. The first line of figures in 
the table below shows the Reno rates when this case 
was brought; the second line, the rates in 1892; and the 
third line, the difference, or the amount by which the 
rates have been increased. 

Class 














To Reno from— / 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
Missouri River common points......429 373 322 277 243 
RIE | s.< acne te 000i nb emges 90s 6% 350 300, .250 200 175 

IN --Se cp Wide > civic valns Qawe os 79 73 72 77 68 

To Reno from— A. B. cS. D. E. 
Missouri River common points......238 159 133% 125% 120% 
EEE 3's ic Joc} 6 clove €a dn aa 6.0 UN 175 155 125 110 100 

SES re ee 63 4 8% 15% 20% 

= Class ——————- 

To Reno from— 1. 2, 3. 4. 5. 
Mississippi River common points....429 373 322 277 243 
oO. cas acveeet cetloneea cake 370 320 260 205 180 

i. i lawn + a ctheskied &6u@ 59 53 62 72 63 

To Reno from— A. B. Cc. D. E. 
Mississippi River common points....238 159 133% 125% 120% 
BE SE oh a vas de wsedcctweessecoel's 182 163 130 115 105 

IR OT OE CT ee 56 3% 10% 15% 

: Class —————_—— 

To Reno from— 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
Chicago common points..........+++. 429 373 322 277 243 
pg a eee ie ee a 390 340 270 210 185 

ED GLU bis ou 00 0s be Ko'g ot 39 33 52 67 58 

To Reno from— A. B. Cc. D. E. 
Chicago common points.............- 238 159 133% 125% 120% 
Be MUR coc ccc c wee cc cscewcecsnocess 190 170 §=6135 120 36110 

NED 4.6 o csnedt eVbieWscenrccves 48 5% 10% 


Commodity Rates.—While there are many hundred 
commodity rates extended to coast terminals, there are 
but few given to intermediate points. On the following 
articles the commodity rates are the same to Utah and 
Nevada points as to Pacific coast terminals from groups 
D, BE, F, G, H, I and J of eastern defined territory, which 
include all points from Chicago west: 

Apples; bananas; beer, in wood; bones; broom corn; 
butter, butterine, oleomargarine, eggs, cheese and dressed 
poultry; cars, street; barley, corn, rye, oats and speltz, 
ce. 1. and 1. c. 1.; bran and shorts, c. 1. and 1. c. 1; brew- 
ers’ grits, brewers’ meal, corn meal, corn chop or chop 
feed; chopped corn, cracked corn and hominy; buck- 
wheat, c. 1. and 1. c. 1; wheat, c. 1. and 1. c. 1.; cooper- 
age, cranberries; fertilizers, n. o. s.; household goods, c. 
1, and 1. c. L; live stock; machinerg, mining; mineral- 
water bottles, returning; oil. cake and oil-cake meal; 
onions; onion sets, 1. c. 1.; packing-house products; pine- 
apples; plaster, building; poultry, alive; railway equip- 
ment, and staves and headings. 

As to all but two or three of these commodities, the 
rates are the same to Reno as to Sacramento from Chi- 
cago. That is to say, the blanket rate made from all 
eastern defined territory to coast terminals on these 
commodities is applied from Chicago to Reno. There 
are a few other commodities upon which commodity 
rates are given to Reno which are somewhat higher than 
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the rates from Chicago to Sacramento, viz., automobiles, 
buggies, carriages, wagons, vehicles and coal, coke and 
guano from certain far western points. From an exami- 
nation of the tariffs it appears that the transcontinental 
commodity rates—rates from eastern defined territory 
to the coast terminals—are at the present time higher 
than they were ten years ago by a very considerable 
percentage and this regardless of the fact that the base 
of supplies has been constantly moving westward, 
thereby narrowing the distance between point of produc- 
tion and consumption. 


Volume of Nevada Traffic. 


Nevada is colloquially known as the “Sage Brush 
State,” and from the car window it presents the spec- 
tacle of an almost uninterrupted waste. Railroad men 
speak of it as a “bridge”—unproductive territory across 
which freight must be carried to reach points of con- 
sumption. The figures of the Southern Pacific demon- 
strate, however, that while Nevada traffic may at 
one time have been negligible such is no longer the 
case. 

Some time before this proceeding was brought the 
Southern Pacific company, which is the lessee of the 
Central Pacific running from Ogden west into Califor- 
nia, brought suit in the United States Circuit court for 
the district of Nevada attacking certain rate sched- 
ules upon the state traffic established by the state 
commission. In support of its case the Southern com- 
pany filed an affidavit made by Mr. C. B. Seger, aud- 
itor of the Southern Pacific company, showing the earn- 
ings of the Central Pacific on business wholly within 
the state, on business passing through the state, 
on business originating in and passing out of the state, 
and on business originating outside and having its des- 
tination in the state, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1907. Mr. Seger said by way of explaining his figures: 


The freight earnings accruing to and made by said Southern 
Pacific company in Nevada, being the revenue itself, without 
reference to its disposition under any lease, agreement, or other- 
wise, are derived for the said fiscal year 1907 from through and 
local business, understanding by local business such as is strictly 
intrastate in character, picked up and laid down within the lim- 
its of the state of Nevada, and understanding by through busi- 
ness such as interstate in character. Further differentiating, 
said interstate business consists, first, of business originating 
outside and coming into the state; second, of business originat- 
ing in and passing out of the state; and, third, of business orig- 
inating outside the state, having destination beyond the state, 
and, in relation to the state itself, simply passing through the 
state. The freight earnings for said fiscal year, and pertaining 
to the said business as above classified, are set forth under the 
appropriate heads, and are, in fact, as follows: 


Percent- 

age of 

Revenue. total. 
Intrastate $ 159,791.40 0.02 
Originating outside and coming into the state 1,683,687.69 -20 





Originating in and passing out of the state... 831,802.96 10 
$2,675,282.05 -32 

Passing through the state................000. 5,578, 282.28 .68 
WU WUE enc bcedc escapee tas Rube aeececese? $8,253,564.33 1.00 


Surprising as these figures are, they apparently do 
not fully set forth the extent of Nevada buSiness at 
this time, as is shown by an exhibit filed by the South- 
ern Pacific company in the present case, giving the 
business west of Ogden for the single month of Feb- 
ruary, 1909, which may be epitomized thus: 


P. C. of Ton- P. C. of 
Revenue. total. nage. total. 





* 2's vac cas BweREEA SS Cabs OM $ 29,001.00 0.03 4,715 0.04 
Into and out of Nevada and Utah 

Weat Of Omdemk . boca ccccideer 314,379.65 .38 64,367 .50 

$343,380.65 .41 69,182 54 

Passing through the state........ 495,128.37 .59 60,271 -46 


Total for month of Feb., 1909. .$838,509.02 1.00 





130,453 1.00 
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Another Most interesting showing is made by the 
Seger affidavit as to passenger business on the 
Southern Pacific in the state of Nevada for the year 
1907, the figures given being these: 


Revenue. Percentage. 
10 


SNE od 21 > nition colo sulin o's MOMania aes ee $ 286,235.65 
Originating outside and coming into the 
Ee re ee ares ae ae Re Ry Cet yrs 357,511.55 9 
Originating in and passing out of the state 267,582.85 13 
ant il 
- 32 
Passing through the state.................. 1,962,915.33 68 
Ee ERD o's. 68S oe ho Rare pends 6 actin aweeels $2,874,245.38 100 


The statement for the month of February, 1909, 
referred to above, sets forth very clearly not only the 
volume of business going into and out of Nevada and 
the earnings of the Southern Pacific thereon, but also 
gives a specific analysis of the sources of the traffic, 
showing the volume which comes into Nevada from 
the. east and that which comes from California. Under 
“Question 2” below will be found a statement of the 
freight received at Nevada and Utah points from 
points west of Calvada, which is a _ station directly 
on the California-Nevada state line. This table, how- 
ever, should not mislead; a considerable percentage 
of the traffic from California is traffic of eastern 
origin reshipped from California to Nevada. The table 
also includes coal and other commodities of very large 
tonnage (approximately one-half of the total in weight) 
coming from points west of eastern: defined territory. 


Territorial movement. 
— —Total——_—_— 
Sou. Pacifie 
Tons. earnings. 
Gross total tonnage and earnings of the 
Southern Pacific Co. for the month of 





oy: i. | A ee ee SS Per ere ee 913,302 $3,422,529.00 
Question No. 1. 

Freight via Ogden to California............ 37,886 320,220.55 

Freight via Ogden from California......... 22,385 174,907.82 





60,271 $ 495,128.37 
Question No. 2. 
Freight via Ogden to points in Nevada and 


RUG Ga Sash Silda «cid cheapie « dikes Manabe ewe 17,485 66,284.88 
Freight received at Nevada and Utah 

points from points west of Calvada...... 16,823 144,965.00 
Freight via Ogden from points in Nevada 

SE CEE. du 5s 4 rasa ne keV ehechareeaheeenas 18,381 33,462.77 
Freight forwarded from points in Nevada 

and Utah to points west of Calvada..... 11,678 69,667.00 





64,367 $ 314,379.65 
Question No. 3A. 
Freight received in California, San Fran- 
cisco and north, from all points in Cali- 
fornia, including interchange with con- 


necting lines in California..............- 189,827 365,168.00 
Question No. 3B. 
Freight picked up and laid down in Nevada 
and Utah and freight moving between 
Nevada and Utah— 

Nevada to Nevad@.........cscecsccvece 4,046 21,839.00 
SIR Se SIR ke ie we meee adeee ehaes 40" 144 s 948.00 
TIE: Ce POIs ick kw erase eaheeceNes oF 499 5,122.00 
MevaGe to Wallis « 0 diced 0:0 diets cuvccws 26 1,092.00 
4,715 29,001.00 


There was a time, doubtless, when Nevada traffic, 
save to the mines on its westernmost border, was but 
trifling. At present, however, it has a traffic, both 
freight and passenger, which is far too considerable to 
be overlooked under the rule de minimis. And it is to 
be remembered that the figures given apply to but 
one road, whereas a second is in operation across the 
state to the south, and a third is beginning operations 
on the north. 


Sources of Eastern Traffic. 


It is interesting in this connection to regard the 
point of origin of this eastern freight. The railroad 
commission of Nevada had access to the billing of all 
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shipments reaching Reno, and from. these compiled 
a series of statements which appear to show that the 
great body of Nevada traffic which comes directly from 
the east via Ogden originates west of the Indiana-Illinois 
state line. 

From one exhibit it appears that of the 1,063,687 
pounds of less-than-carload shipments originating in east- 
ern defined territory and delivered at Reno during the 
months of January, February, March, and April, 1908, 
only 10 per cent originated at the Atlantic coast cities: 
of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and only 25 
per cent in Connecticut, District of Columbia, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl 
vania, and Virginia. This exhibit further shows than on 
the traffic moved the charges were $32,719.30; that if 
terminal rates had been applied charges would have 
been $21,956.24; and that the difference is $10,748.07. 
In other words, the charges on these shipments to 
Reno were 48.3 per cent higher than would have beer 
the charges on the same shipments had they been car 
ried over the mountains to Sacramento. 

Another exhibit shows that of 21,000,000 pounds of 
carload freight, earning $278,000, moved from eastern 
defined territory into Reno, 9,500,000 pounds, earning 
$120,000, moved in at rates no higher than terminals. It 
further shows that only 4,500,000 pounds of the 21,000, 
000 originated east of Chicago. This exhibit shows, 
aside from the products carried to Reno at terminal 
rates, that the charges were, for the year 1908, $157,- 
824.94; that the terminal charge would have been $99, 
679.90; and the difference, $58,524.40. In other words, 
the charges on carload shipments to Reno were 59 
per cent higher than the charges on the same shipments 
would have been had they been carried to Sacramento. 

Commissioner Thurtell estimated from the figures 
at his hand that the total receipts under present rates 
upon business brought into Reno via Ogden for the 
year 1908 amounted to $454,343.69 and under terminal 
rates the revenue would have been $363,865.23, a reduc- 
tion of $90,478.46. The statement also shows that 
the revenue to the Southern Pacific from this  busi- 
ness was $268,516.40 and would have been under ter- 
minal rates $178,037.94, a reduction of $90,478.46, or 
about 33 per cent. Expressed in revenue the Southerm 
Pacific on the haul from Ogden to Reno earned $11.52 
per ton, while if terminal rates had been charged 
its earnings would have been $7.63 per ton. 

On the whole, the figures given in this case, which 
are the most authoritative thus far presented to the 
Commission with reference to the sources of ° west- 
bound transcontinental traffic, indicate that less than 
25 per cent of the traffic into Reno from the east 
originates east of Chicago, while 75 per cent originates 
between Chicago and Denver. In other words, the needs 
of the people on the west coast may be and are in great 
part supplied from sources nearer home than the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The manufacturing center of the country has moved 
westward and rates from the Atlantic seaboard that 
were once necessary are now almost unused. It may 
be historically the fact, as the carriers assert, that 
the transcontinental blanket rates given to the Pa- 
cific coast cities were put in to meet water competition 
from the Atlantic coast points, and that these rates: 
were extended westward from the Atlantic as a matter 
of grace to western manufacturers and producers; to- 
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day, however, it might well be said that this blanket 
is extended not westward, but eastward, so as to give 
the eastern manufacturer or jobber some opportunity 
to reach the far western markets. 


Water Competition. 

As we have seen, the rates are higher on almost 
all commodities from eastern producing points to Reno 
than on these same commodities to Sacramento, the 
more distant point. Without explanation this consti- 
tutes a violation of the long-and-short clause of the 
act. The carriers justify the lower rates to the more 
distant point upon the ground of water competition. 
They say that the rates charged to Reno and other 
Nevada cities are reasonable in themselves measured 
by the cost of the service to the carrier or the value 
of the service to the shipper, and that rates to the 
coast cities measured by these standards are too 
low to be considered reasonable and would not be 
in effect but for the force of water competition. The 
Nevada commission, on the other hand, contends that 
while some commerce does move from the Atlantic 
seaboard by water, the volume is so small that it is not 
influential in determining the present rate to the 
coast terminals; that the coast rate itself is reasonable, 
and therefore that the application of a higher rate to 
an intermediate point cannot be justified. The making 
of higher intermediate rates, they strongly urge, is a 
matter of railway policy and not of railway necessity, 
in that the railways wish to develop the coast cities 
as jobbing centers to the exclusion of interior points; 
that the revenues of the carriers would not be seriously 
impaired were this policy abrogated and as low rates 
given to the intermountain country as are now extended 
to the coast cities. 

It is no reflection upon the traffic manager of a 
railroad to say that he bases his rates upon some 
line of policy. He deals directly, and in most cases ex- 
clusively, with the producer or the jobber. His con- 
cern is to keep these patrons satisfied and at the 
same time bring to his railroad the greatest possible 
revenue. This is what he means by saying that he 
charges what the traffic will bear. He regards as 
reasonable whatever rate will make for the best in- 
terest of his road, and in determining this he adopts 
a line of policy which affects either favorably or unfav- 
orably the industrial growth of the communities which 
the carrier serves. The restrictions of the act to 
regulate commerce are governmental limitations placed 
upon the unlimited and arbitrary discretion of traffic 
officials. While the latter may adopt policies which 
they regard as most favorable to their roads, such 
policies must be restricted by the inhibitions of the 
law which this Commission must enforce. The pol- 
icy of making Reno rates base upon those extended 
to the more distant point may not be justified upon the 
ground that. Reno traffic will bear that imposition, 
but may be justified by conditions obtaining at the 
more distant point which the carrier may meet with- 
out offense to any provision of the act. 

And this brings directly to owr consideration the 
question of water competition at Sacramento and 
other coast terminals. It is, of course, a physical fact 
that commerce may be carried by water from the 
eastern seaboard to the Pacific coast. It is admitted by 
all, and substantiated by the evidence in this case, 
that some commerce does actually so move. An esti- 
mate has been made by complainant that approximately 
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3,000,000 tons of transcontinental traffic reaches the 
coast terminals during each year by rail, while the 
highest figure given as the volume of traffic reaching 
those points. by water from the eastern seaboard 
is under 10 per cent of the rail movement. The 
fact, however, that it moves in large or small quan- 
tities does not of itself sustain the contention that 
the present rates from eastern defined territory to coast 
terminals are so low as not to make a reasonable 
return to the carrier for the service performed. A 
movement of traffic may be affected by water com- 
petition at a more distant point and yet a rate made 
up of the combination of the rate by water plus the 
rate back be unreasonable and unjust. Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, and Idaho are nearer to the Pacific coast 
than to the Atlantic, but this does not of itself justify 
charging them overland rail rates which will give them 
none of the advantages arising out of their shorter 
distance to an eastern base of supplies. Nor does 
it follow that a rate to a point on the seaboard is lower 
than would be justified if that point were not so 
situated. In short, it is not sufficient to state that 
the terminal points are situated on the water to excuse 
the imposition of higher rates at intermediate points. 

There has been little difficulty experienced from 
time to time by the rail carriers in raising rates to 
the Pacific coast; the only live water competitor on 
the Pacific to-day is a line which bases its rates on 
the rail tariffs and the rates of both the rail and the 
water lines change simultaneously. Ways can be found, 
and have been found, by which the presence of the ocean 
as a controlling, or even greatly meddlesome, factor in 
the fixing of railroad rates can be nullified. There is 
no doubt but that rail rates have been influenced at 
times to all the Pacific ports by water carriers, and 
of course there is the possibility that any time this 
water competition may become seriously aggressive and 
potent. The United States is not a maritime nation 
at present, and her great coast line on the Pacific 
side is served in great part by such water carriers 
as the railroads permit to live. 

While, therefore, physical conditions at the coast 
are dissimilar to those at interior points the rates 
to the coast are not necessarily less than in fairness 
the traffic should carry. The water carriers between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts at present charge 
rates from 25 to 40 per cent less than their railroad 
rivals. To get this business the water carrier at the 
eastern port reaches inland and absorbs a rail rate 
of 20 cents upon commodities which carry more than 
a 50-cent water rate to the Pacific coast. The Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship company then transports the 
freight by. water to the Tehuantepec road, where it is 
transhipped across the Isthmus, and being loaded again 
is carried to a Pacific coast port and there reshipped 
either by rail or water to certain designated points 
of destination inland from the port. In such a move- 
ment there is involved a rail haul of 400 or 500 miles, 
at least six, and possibly. more, separate handlings of 
each parcel of freight, and a haul by water of fully 
5,000 miles. Freight moving via Panama is_ subject 
to even heavier conditions. It is insisted by the Ne- 
vada commission that water competition of this char- 
acter is not sufficiently aggressive or formidable to 
compel the railroads to make any other rates to the 
coast terminals than those which from reasons of pol- 
icy they are at present making. The suggestion is 
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not without pertinence that if four different trans- 
portation services, three by rail and two by water, 
involving at least six handlings of the freight and a 
total haul of 5,500 miles, can be furnished profitably © 
at from 60 to 75 per cent of the rail rate, the com- 
pensation to the rail carrier for an all-rail haul of 2,- 
500 miles, with no handling and but two terminal 
charges, should produce ample revenue to the rail 
carrier. 

There are many interesting developments in this 
and other transcontinental cases touching this matter 
of competition by water. For instance, the lowest 
rate does not in all cases apply to and from the sea- 
coast points. There are many commodities upon which 
the rates from Chicago and Kansas City to Sacramento 
and San Francisco are less than they are from New 
York. And yet it is said to be the competition from 
New York that produces the low rate. In no case 
is the rail rate from New York less than is the rate 
from other portions of eastern defined territory, while 
of course in all cases New York is nearer the source 
of the competiting force, the ocean. This is accounted 
for by the carriers on the ground that by taking the 
same, or a lower, rate from the interior points to 
the coast terminals the rail carrier avoids the longer 
rail haul, the points of origin and destination being 
nearer together. This is an application of what the 
carriers term “market competition,” but it is not a 
strong argument to sustain the theory of water com- 
petition. 

As usually applied by carriers market competition 
results in the hauling of commodities produced at 
places distant from the point of consumption to com- 
pete with the same commodities from points nearer to 
the point of consumption. In this case, however, 
market competition is said to be the controlling factor 
which justifies a rate from an interior point less dis- 
tant from destination. Thus we have a $3 rate from 
New York to Sacramento to meet water competition, 
and a $3 rate from Kansas City to meet market com- 
petition. We also have a $4.29 rate from Kansas City 
and from New York, to Reno, as a reasonable rate be- 
cause of water competition from New York to Sac- 
ramento. 

We do not regard the divisions of rates as in any 
wise conclusive as to the reasonableness of rates be- 
tween certain points, but such divisions are sometimes 
of significance. In the present case we find that if 
100 pounds of freight is shipped from Boston, or New 
York, or Chicago, or St. Louis, or Omaha to Sacramento 
on the $3 rate and another 100 pounds of the same 
kind of freight is shipped from the same points to 
Reno on the same day, the carriers east of Ogden 
receive precisely the same earnings upon both ship- 
ments; but the Southern Pacific, west of Ogden, re- 
ceives far more upon the Reno shipment than on 
the Sacramento shipment. This is illustrated in the 
following table: 


Erngs. 
Erngs. S.P.Co. 
east of west of 


From— To— Rate. Ogden. Ogden. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 

Group B, Boston..............0% Sacramento.300 211.3 88.7 
WOO. oc 85 kes 429 211.3 217.7 

Group C, New York............. Sacramento.300 211.3 88.7 
ee 429 211.3 217.7 

Group D, including Chicago, etc. ee 300 181.9 118.1 
DE. acesieo 429 181.0 248.0 

Group E, incldg. Mississ. river. got, 300 174.5 125.5 


Reno........ 429 174.5 254.5 
Group F, incldg. Missouri river.Sacramento.300 159.3 140.7 


Reno... 2.00% 429 159.3 269.7 
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Neither at the hearings nor in the argument 
did the carriers east of Ogden contend that their divis- 
ions of these rates were unreasonable. The Southern 
Pacific, however, the carrier which makes the last 
700 miles of a 3,100-mile haul, strenuously insists that 
its rates to the more distant points are compelled by 
water competition for the purpose of defending higher 
rates to intermediate points; while the carriers perform- 
ing 2,400 miles of that service appear to regard the rate 
at entirely reasonable. The line from New York 
to Sacramento and Reno constitutes a through route 
and in law the carriers engaging therein constitute 
one line. If the Sacramento rate is less than a rea- 
sonable rate and the result of competition then it 
would seem fair to assume that all of the carriers 
engaging in the transportation so consider it and would 
accordingly demand a lesser division than the divis- 
ion they would be justified in requiring out of the 
higher rate to the intermediate point. The fact re- 
mains, however, that for the 2,400-mile haul from New 
York to Ogden the Now York Central, the Lake Shore, 
the Northwestern, and the Union Pacific secure the 
same revenue out of the $3 rate to Sacramento that 
they do out of the $4.29 rate to Reno. This is graph- 
ically illustrated by the following diagram showing 
the division of the rate. 


® 
& 
West of Ogden ro) East of Ogden 
(Southern Facific) G) (Lines Ogden to New York) 
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We have gone extensively into an investigation of 
the conditions surrounding this traffic and in anywise 
governing the basis upon which the rates to Nevada 
from the east should °be governed. What has been 
said herein gives little more than a suggestion of the 
extent of the inquiry which has been made. We have, 
for instance, had reports made upon the financial con- 
dition of the carriers involved, and their ability to 
meet any reduction which the Commission might direct 
without serious impairment of their revenues, an in- 
teresting fact in this connection being this: During the 
past two years the operating revenues of the Southern 
Pacific Company’s Pacific system have increased $8,- 
000,000 while its operating expenses have decreased 
$5,000,000, thus producing an increased operating in- 
come of over $12,000,000, or a net increase of about 
$2,000 per mile of road. 






There appears in the record a compilation from the 
statistics of this Commission for the years 1898-1907 
in which it is shown that in these ten years the car- 
riers in the Pacific coast territory doubled their freight 
tonnage, which rose from 18,000,000 to 35,000,000 tons; 
almost doubled their gross revenue; their receipts per 
mile increased over 70 per cent; their receipts per ton 
per mile increased from 1.07 to 1.25, or about 20 per 
cent; while the relation of expenses to earnings re- 
mained practically constant at 62.50 per cent. These 
figures are for all the roads in the Pacific territory. 
But if we take the Central Pacific alone we find it 
third in the list of Pacific coast roads in tons carried 
and the highest of all in freight earnings per mile 
€$13,453 per mile in 1907). While it is one of three 
railroads in the west carrying over a million tons of 
freight per mile of road—the average for the United 
States—the earnings of the Central Pacific per mile are 
65 per cent greater than the average for the United 
States and 100 per cent preater than the average of 
the roads west of Chicago. 


Conclusions. 


The time has come, in our opinion, when the car- 
riers west of the Rocky Mountains must treat the in- 
termountain country upon a different basis from that 
which has hitherto obtained. 

Nevada asks that she be given rates as low as 
those given to Sacramento. The full extent of this 
petition cannot be granted. In making rates to Reno 
from a territory broader than the whole of continental 
Europe we have necessarily given consideration to 
existing rates to other intermediate points and to 
points upon the Pacific. 

We are of opinion that the class rates to Reno, 
Winnemucca, and Elko, and other points in Nevada 
upon.the main line of the Southern Pacific company, 
from stations on the lines of the defendants between 
New York and Denver and other Colorado common 
points are unreasonable and unjust and that for the 
future no higher rates than those set forth below 
should be charged to Reno and points east thereof to, 
but not: including, Winnemucca: 


—_—_—_—____—_—-Class--—— 

From— y 2. 3. 4. 5. 
Denver and other points in 

TE Sind a o6 0 i dodanie cee $2.10 $1.82 $1.54 $1.33 $1.12 
Grand Island and other points 

EE Se pre oe 2.30 2.00 1.68 1.45 1.22 
Omaha and other points in . 

TES a a abides 40 tuaens + 2.50 2.17 1.83 1.58 1.33 
Clinton and other points in 

Se eda se tee nis xb-e6 4 2.80 2.42 2.03 1.71 1.43 
Chicago and other points in 

SE MEE) dishes eee Obes 0000 2.90 2.51 2.09 1.75 1.47 
Toledo and other Cincinnati- 

Detroit common pointsf..... 3.05 2.63 2.19 1.81 1.52 
Buffalo and other Pittsburg- 

Buffalo common pointst..... 3.20 2.76 2.29 1.87 1.57 
New York and common pointst 3.50 3.01 2.49 2.00 1.67 

——_—___——Class-——_-—___—__—- 

From— A. B. Cc. D. E. 
Denver and other points in 

TIRE wits Wilmsen b seats eo $1.12 $0.87 $0.70 $0.66 $0.60 
Grand Island and other points 

eg are oro 1.22 .96 -76 .73 -65 
Omaha and other points in 

ME! tae Mile ewan r abe kas 1.33 1.04 .83 Ps -71 
Clinton and other points in 

ED BE) US Vase o deenidiws vies 1.46 1.14 -91 86 -71 
Chicago and other points in 

MIE wth is nue eh dbs eas v's 1.50 1.18 94 -89 .80 
Toledo and other Cincinnati- 

Detroit common pointst..... 1.56 1.23 -98 -92 83 
Buffalo and other Pittsburg- . 

Buffalo common pointst..... 1.62 1.28 1.03 .96 86 
New York and common pointsf 1.15 1.38 1.11 1.03 .93 


tAs designated in Transcontinental Freight Bureau West- 
bound Tariff 1K, I. C. C. No. 920. 


tAs designated in Nor. Pac. No. 23500, I. C. C. No. 3295. 
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And that for the future no higher rates tham those 
set forth below should be charged to Winnemueea and 
points east thereof to the Nevada-Utah state line: 





———_——— Class 
From— a, 2. 3. 4. 5. 
Denver and other points in 
oo Seer eg re oe $2.00 $1.72 $1.46 $1.26 $1.06 
Grand Island and other points 
Sy SPO ME ctwatctdek tes asec 2.19 1.90 1.60 1.38 1.16 
Omaha and other points in 
SO EY aaviscnicde bavns des 2.38 2.06 1.74 1.50 1,26 
Clinton and other points in 
| SS ey Se eee 2.66 2.30 1.93 1.62 1.36 
Caicago and other points in 
TNE: 50. ch i iMis ss edie 2.75 2.38 1.99 1.66 1.40 
Toledo and other Cincinnati- 
Detroit common pointst..... 2.90 2.50 2.08 1.72 1,44 
Buffalo and other Pittsburg- 
Buffalo common pointst..... 3.04 2.62 2.18 1.78 1.49 
New York and common pointsf 3.33 2.86 2.37 1.90 1.59 
———-———Class———_——__—_ 
From— A. B. Cc. D. E. 
Denver and other points in 
CT SE eee ee ee ee $1.06 $0.83 $0.67 $0.63 $0.57 
Grand Island and other points 
Se Group’ Gt... sis dscwds vee ove 1.16 91 .72 .69 -62 
Omaha and other points in 
SOME PT acdc. ache SaWihe owns cress 1.26 .99 .79 -75 -67 
Clinton and other points in 
St) ee 1.39 1.08 .86 82 -74 
Chicago and other points in 
Gre DF a.cckdi xen (anseen' 1.43 1.07 .89 -85 -76 
Toledo and other Cincinnati- 
Detroit common pointst..... 1.48 1.17 -93 .87 .79 
Buffalo and other Pittsburg- 
Buffalo common pointsf..... 1.44 1.22 -98 -91 .82 
New York and common points{ 1.66 1.31 1.05 -98 -88 


+As designated in Transcontinental Freight Bureau West- 
bound Tariff 1K, I. C. C. No. 920. 

tAs designated in Nor. Pac. No. 23500, I. C. C. No. 3295. 

In directing the carriers to establish these Class 
rates we have taken into consideration the fact that 
the general policy of the carriers is to make commodity 
rates somewhat lower than class rates on commodities, 
the movement of which is regarded as necessary to the 
development of mercantile interests and industries. 
There are at present, as we, have seen, a considerable 
number of such commodity rates into Reno, but these 
are entirely insufficient to meet the needs of Nevada if 
she is to become in any way an independent business 
community. There is no foundation in the record in 
this tase for the establishment of such commodity 
rates. The theory upon which the case was presented 
eliminated all other considerations excepting the claim 
that all rates extended to Sacramento were reasonable 
as to Reno and other Nevada points. The Nevada 
petition was tantamount to a request that under our 
legal authority to establish reasonable rates we should 
fix the same rate from Denver as from Boston. We do 
not so construe our authority as to permit this Com- 
mission to make rates upon such a basis. Without 
doubt the commodity rates made to the coast terminals 
are reasonable from a great portion of eastern defined 
territory, but a governmental authority may not exer- 
cise the latitude in fixing a rate blanket which the 
carriers themselves have here exercised. 

In the Spokane case, 19 I. C. C. Rep., 162, some 600 
commodity rates had been established voluntarily by 
the carriers, and the petition in that case was for the 
reduction of those rates to a reasonable figure. The 
carriers had made a special series of zones across the 
continent to meet the exigencies of the Spokane situ- 
ation. In the case before us, however, no such favor- 
able condition is presented. We have neither a sched- 
ule of commodity rates with which to deal as to which 


specific complaint is made, nor have the carriers so . 


divided the continent into groups of originating terri- 
tory, save in the sense that the transcontinental groups 
to the coast terminals,- which are entirely different 
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from those found in the Spokane case, supra, furnish 
a- foundation for present combination rates to western 
Nevada. 

In view of this situation we shall make no order 
as to commodity rates in this case at the present time, 
but shall direct the carriers to make a record of all 
shipments into Nevada from eastern defined territory 
during the months of July, August, and September, 
1910, or during such other representative months as 
may be determined upon by the Commission after con- 
ference with the carriers, and furnish the Commission 
with a statement showing as to each shipment the fol- 
lowing facts: 

(1) The commodity; (2) the weight, carload or less 
than carload; (3) point of origin and the transcon- 
tinental territorial group in which the same is situated; 
(4) rate that would be applied under the tariffs in effect 
July 1, 1910; (5) the gross charges thereunder; (6) the 
rate applicable under the order made in this case; (7) 
the gross charges thereunder; (8) the rate that would 
be applied were the movement to Sacramento; (9) the 
gross charges thereunder. 

The complainant will be ordered in this case, on 
or before October 1, 1910, to furnish to the Commission 
and to the defendant Southern Pacific company a list 
of commodities upon which commodity rates are de- 
sired, together with an outline of the various terri- 
tories or groups from which commodity rates should 
apply. 

We are of the opinion that justice cannot be done 
to Nevada unless Nevada points are put on a practical 
parity with points in eastern Washington and eastern 
Oregon, and a further hearing will, in due course, be 
held after the data here requested have been furnished 
by carriers and complainant. 





ORDER. 

At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 6th day of June, A. D. 1910. : 

Present: Martin A. Knapp, Judson C. Clements, 
Charles A. Prouty, Francis M. Cockrell, Franklin K. 
Lane, Edgar E. Clark, James S. Harlan, Commissioners. 

No. 1665. 
RAILROAD COMMISSION OF NEVADA 
vs. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY; NEVADA & CALI- 
FORNIA RAILWAY COMPANY; UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY; CHICAGO & NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY; THE LAKE 
SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and 
answers on file, and having been duly heard and sub- 
mitted by the parties, and full investigation of the mat- 
ters and things involved having been had, and the 
Commission having on the date hereof made and filed 
a report containing its findings of fact and conclu- 
sions thereon, and having found that the above-named 
defendants’ class rates, published, charged, and collected 
for transportation of freight embraced in the lettered 
and numbered classes in effect at the date the com- 
plaint was filed and now in effect as defined in West- 
ern Classification Nos. 44, I. C. C. No. 2, and 48, 
I. C. C. No. 6, from New York City, N. Y., and common 
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points; Buffalo, N. Y., and other Pittsburg-Buffalo com- 
mon points; Toledo, and other Cincinnati-Detroit com- 
mon points, as designated in Northern Pacific Tariff 
No. 23500, I. C. C. No. 3295, Chicago, Ill.; and other 
points in Group D; Clinton, Iowa, and other points in 
Group E; Omaha, Neb., and other points in Group F; 
Grand Island, Neb.,. and other points in Group G; 
Denver, Colo., and other points in Group J, as desig- 
nated in Transcontinental Freight Bureau Westbound 
Tariff 1-K, I. C. C. No. 920, to Reno, Elko; and Winnte- 
mucca, and other points in Nevada upon the main line 
of the Southern Pacific company, are unreasonable und 
unjust: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist on or before the ist day of October, 1910, and 
for a period of not less than two years thereafter ab- 
stain, from charging and collecting their present class 
rates for transportation of freight embraced in the 
numbered and lettered classes as defined in Western 
Classification No. 48, I. C. C. No. 6, from New York, 
N. Y., and common points; Buffalo, N. Y., and other 
Pittsburg-Detroit -common points, as designated in 
Northern Pacific Tariff No. 23500, I. C..C.. No. 3295, 
Chicago, Ill., and other points in Group D; Clinton, 
Iowa, and other points in Group E; Omaha, Neb., 
and other points in Group F; Grand Island, Neb., and 
other points in Group G; Denver, Colo., and other 
points in Group J, as designated in Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau Westbound Tariff 1-K, No. 920, to 
Reno, Elko, and Winnemucca, and other points. in 
Nevada upon the main line of the Southern Pacific com- 
pany. 

And it is further ordered, That said above-named 
defendants be, and they are hereby, notified and re 
quired to establish on or before the ist day of October, 
1910, and maintain in force thereafter during a period 
of not less than two years, class rates for transportation 
of commodities embraced in the numbered and lettered 
classes in Western Classification No. 48, I. C. C. No. 6, 
to Reno, Nev., and points east thereof upon the main 
line of said Southern Pacific company to but not in-; 
cluding Winnemucca, Nev., from points indicated in the 
following table that shall not exceed the rates therein 
specified, per 100 pounds: 


————_—_-—_—_Class——______-—— 


From— 1. a 3. 4. 5. 
Denver and other points in 
BO, he SE Ey $2.10 $1.82 $1.54 $1.33 $1.12 


Grand Island and other points 
in Group Gt 2 


2.00 1.68 1.45 1.22 
Omaha and other points in 





RPE IPT cb op atavestevs eres 2.50 2.17 1.83 1.58 1.33 
Clinton and other points in 

hn, aR, SCT SS Ra re aa 2.80 2.42 2.03 1.71 1.43 
Chicago and other points in 

a peer t 2.51 2.09 1.75 1.47 
Toledo and other Cincinnati- 

Detroit common pointst..... 3.05 2.63 2.19 1.81 1.52 
Buffalo and other Pittsburg- 

Buffalo common pointst..... 3.20 2.76 2.29 1.87 1.57 
New York and common pointst 3.50 2.01 2.49 2.00 1.67 

- Class 

From— A. B. Cc, D. E. 
Denver and other points in 

RIS ARGS ede sce pine = or wid bo tai $1.12 $0.87 $0.70 $0.66 $9.60 
Grand Island and other points 

8, ES ae e 1.22 -96 -76 By & | .65 
Omaha and other points in 

CAPO IUD sha: d's bnew 0 4.40:tcind.d 1.33 1.04 .83 -79 -71 
Clinton and other points in 

Came BET. 208 Sib vas sie 1.46 1.14 91 .86 .78 
Chicago and other points in 

i re, ar ey eee 1.50 1.18 -94 .89 .80 
Toledo and other Cincinnati- 

Detroit common pointst..... 1.56 1.23 98 92 83 
Buffalo and other Pittsburg- 

Buffalo common pointst..... 1.62 1,28 1.03 .96 86 
New York and common pointst 1.75 1.38 1.11 1.03 .93 
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tAs designated in Me Ne ne Freight Bureau West- 
bound Tariff 1K, I. C. C. 


TAs designated in "tg pg No. 23500, I. C. C. No. 3295. 
And from the same roints to Winnemucca, Nev., 
and to all points east thereof on the main line of the 
Southern Pacific company. to the Utah-Nevada state 
line, rates that shall not exceed the following, per 100 
pounds: 
——Class——— 








From— 1 2. 3. 4, 5. 
Denver and other points in 
ME: btidns sh aneeewkdee ai $2.00 $1.72 $1.46 $1.26 $1.06 
Grand Isiand and other points 
| area 2.19 1.90 1.60 1.38 1.16 
— and other points in 
OS RE rer 2.38 2.06 1.74 1.50 1.26 
Clinton and other points in 
PUT Ciel s Av b's Vases otss 2.66 2.30 1.93 1.62 1.36 
Ghia and other points in 
CM otis & ad tN ome ie sia¥\60 ¢ 2.75 2.38 1.99 1.66 1.40 
Toledo and other Cincinnati- 
Detroit common pointsf{..... 2.90 2.50 2.08 1.72 1.44 
Buffalo and other Pittsburg- 
Buffalo common pointst..... 3.04 2.62 2.18 1.78 1.49 
New York and common pointsf 3.33 2.86 2.37 1.90 1.59 
—Class 
From— A. B. ¢: D. E. 
Denver and other points in 
EEE Work Ca asd} og é ote a Came $1.06 $0.83 $0.67 $0.63 $0.57 
, Grand Island and other points 
PMD SEE s as coccsscccienes 1.16 91 72 .69 -62 
Omaha and other points in 
Dn 200 tens secede cubida soe 1,26 -99 -79 -75 .57 
Clinton and other points in 
SEE EE Sc ovicwcsececbdcerigs 1.39 1.08 .86 -82 .74 
Chicago and other points in 
EEE MET “SK hsdevcbvecese cece. 1.43 1.07 .89 -85 .76 
Toledo and other Cincinnati- 
* Detroit common pointst..... 1.48 1.17 .93 -87 -79 
Buffalo and other Pittsburg- 
Buffalo common pointst..... .1.44 ‘ = .98 91 -82 
New York and common pointst 1.66 1.05 98 88 


tAs designated in nell ER spreight Bureau West- 
bound Tariff 1K, I. C. C. No. 920. 
TAs designated in Nor. Pac. No. 23500, I. C. C. No. 3295. 


Has No Jurisdiction Over Alaska 


No. 2088. 
(19 I. C. C. Rep., 81.) 
IN THE MATTER OF JURISDICTION OVER RAIL 
AND WATER CARRIERS OPERATING IN ALASKA. 
Decided June 6, 1910. 


1. The district of Alaska is not a territory of the United 
States in the sense in which that phrase is used in the 
act to regulate commerce as amended, and the Commis- 
sion has therefore no authority or jurisdiction over car- 
riers engaged in transportation of passengers or property 
within the district of Alaska. 

2. The general rule that a special tribunal ought not to en- 
large its jurisdiction by intendment but ought to exercise 
only*the powers clearly conferred by statute applies with 
special if not controlling force to the exercise by the 
Commission of jurisdiction in Alaska in view of the fact 
that under the act of May 14, 1898, power to regulate the 
rates of railroads in Alaska was conferred upon another 
branch of the government. 








Report of the Commission. 
HARLAN, Commissioner: 
Omitting such parts as are not pertinent to this 
inquiry, the language of section 1 of the act to regulate 
commerce, as amended, is .as follows: 


That the provisions of this act shall apply * * * to any 
common carrier or carriers engaged in the transportation of 
passengers or property wholly by railroad (or partly by railroad 
and partly by water when both are used under a common con- 
trol, management or arrangement for a continuous carriage 
or shipment), from one state or territory of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, to any other state or territory of 
the United States, or the District of Columbia, or from one 
place in a territory to another place in the same territory. 


The question that now arises is whether the Con- 
gress, in thus expressly defining and limiting the appli- 
cation of the act, intended to bring within its provisions 
the transportation of passengers or property between 
points within that part of the United States commonly 
referred to as Alaska. Has the Commission the same 
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jurisdiction over rail and water lines there engaged 
in such transportation as it has over rail and water 
lines engaged in similar transportation within 
New Mexico and Arizona, the only remaining organized 
territories, as that phrase is commonly understood, 
within what may be referred to in general terms as the 
geographical limits of the United States? In other 
words, conceding that Alaska is territory of the United 
States within the meaning of Article IV, section 3. of 
the Constitution, is it 4 territory in the sense in which 
that expression is commonly used in federal legislation? 

Such an inquiry, were the time available, might 
well justify an investigation of the conditions under 
which the United States successively acquired title 
over Louisiana, Florida, Texas, the Mexican cession, 
the Gadsden tract, and is now exercising the rights of 
sovereignty in the Philippines, Porto Rico, and other 
islands lately acquired from the Spanish Crown; it 
would also be not wholly without interest to make an 
examination of the federal legislation under which some 
of those territories have been held and governed until 
finally separated into organized territorial governments 
and later admitted into the Union as states. It will 
perhaps suffice, however, for our present purpose, to say 
that under the authority of the so-called insular cases, 
as well as under previous announcements by the Su- 
preme court of the United States, it may now be taken 
as settled judicial doctrine in this country (a) that the 
United States, like any other nation, may, as an inci- 
dent to sovereignty, acquire territory by purchase or 
as the result of war; (b) that the territory so acquired 
may be incorporated into the United States and at once 
become subject to all the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion; or (c) that such territory may not be incorporated 
into the United States, but may be held and governdcd 
by the Congress, free from some, at least, of the con- 
stitutional restraints and restrictions that contro! in 
territory that has been distinctly incorporated into the 
United States. This seems to be the clear inference to 
be drawn from those cases. And so the insular cases 
hold in general terms that the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
and other islands, acquired under the treaty of peace 
with the Kingdom of Spain, have not been incorporated 
into the United States, and are not, in a constitutional 
sense, a part of the United States and subject to all 
the provisions of the constitution. On the other hand, 
New Mexico and Arizona, being part of the original 
territory acquired from Mexico under the treaty of 1848, 
have been incorporated into the United States and are 
now organized territories; and their citizens are en- 
titled to all the benefits and are subject to all the re- 
straints of the constitution. 

But whether incorporated into the United States or 
not, all the territory over which the United States is 
sovereign, and which has not been erected into states, 
is governed by the Congress under the authority of 
section 3 of Article IV of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 


needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States. 


Speaking of this clause, it is said in De Lima vs. 
Bidwell, 182 U. S., 1, at page 197, that: 


Under this power Congress may deal with territory ac- 
quired by treaty; may administer its government as it does that 
of the District of Columbia; it may organize a local territorial 
government; it may admit it as a state upon an equality with 
other states, etc. In short, when once acquired by treaty it 
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belongs to the United States and is subject to the disposition 
of Congress. 

It follows therefore that Alaska may be territory of 
the United States in a purely geographical sense with- 
out being a territory in a political sense, or, as above 
stated by the court, without being a territory with “a 
local territorial government.” To put it in another 
way, territory of the United States may remain un- 
organized and be governed directly by the Congress 
under its power to make “all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory,” or it may be set off 
from the territory of the United States by definite 
boundaries and organized with a local territorial gov- 
ernment having a legislature of its own. When this is 
done such part of the territory of the United States 
as lies within the prescribed boundaries becomes a 
territory of the United States. Having been erected 
into a local territorial government in that. manner, it 
becomes an organized territory. Assuming therefore 
that the phrase “a territory of the United States,” as 
used in section 1 of the act, can only refer to the or- 
ganized territories, it may be well to examine the 
federal legislation in order to ascertain whether Alaska 
is to be assigned to that category in connection with 
the work of this Commission. There are many statutes 
that relate specially to Alaska; and there are other 
general enactments relating both to organized and un- 
organized territories that throw some light upon the 
question. Reference will first be made to the special 
legislation: 

Alaska was ceded to the United States by treaty 
with His Majesty, the Emperor of all the Russias, pro- 
claimed in this country on June 20, 1867. In that con- 
vention the geographical limits of Alaska are‘ defined. 
By the act of July 27, 1868 (Rev. Stat., second edition, 
sec. 1954-1976), provisions were made relating to the 
“unorganized territory of Alaska.’”’ It is there described 
as “territory ceded to the United States by the Emperor 
of Russia.” It is also referred to as “Alaska Territory;” 
but it was not given a legislature or otherwise organ- 
ized into “a local territorial government.” Since that 
date Alaska, having no legislature of its own, has been 
the subject of much legislation by the Congress. Un- 
der the act of May 17, 1884 (Rev. Stat., 1 Sup., chap. 
53, p. 430), by which the first civil government was 
established for Alaska, it was provided that the ceded 
territory “shall constitute a civil and judicial district;” 
and that the temporary seat of government of said 
district should be at Sitka. The laws of Oregon were 
extended over ,the “district of Alaska,” and became its 
organic law. It is to be noted that in section 14 of 
that enactment reference is also made to the statutes 
of the United States, hereinafter again referred to, re- 
lating to the “unorganized Territory of Alaska.” 

After gold was discovered in Alaska in 1897 a num- 
ber of bills were introduced in Congress for the pur- 
pose of providing the district of Alaska with the form 
of government prescribed for the territories of the 
United States, but none of them was enacted into law. 
By the act of June 4, 1897, provision was made for the 
appointment of commissioners of deed and a marshal 
for the “district of Alaska.” By the act of July 24, 
1897, a surveyor-general for the “district of Alaska’ 
was authorized. In the act of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 
L., 321), making further provision for a civil govern- 
ment for Alaska, it is again provided that the territory 
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so ceded to the United States shall constitute a “civil 
and judicial district,” with a “temporary seat of govern- 
ment of said district” at Juneau. Full provisions are 
made in that act for the appointment of a governor, 
and he is vested with power to “perform generally in 
and over said district such acts as pertain to the 
office of governor of a territory so far as the same may 
be made or become applicable thereto.” The powers of 
Alaskan officials are thus amplified by direct com: 
parison with the powers of like officials of a real terri- 
tory. And throughout the act Alaska is referred to as 
the district of Alaska. It will also be observed that the 
government so provided has no legislature, Congress 
retaining full powers of legislation and other control 
as fully as in the District of Columbia. 

Rudimentary as the so-called government is, the act 
by which the government was created in precise terms 
designates that portion of the territory of the United 
States as the district of Alaska. And that is now its 
official title and designation. In the enactment of May 
7, 1906 (34 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 169), providing a delegate 
to the House of Representatives, Alaska is referred to 
in the title as the territory of Alaska, and also in the 
body of the act. Elsewhere in the act the citizens of 
Alaska are referred to as “the people of the territory 
of Alaska.” But apparently the word “territory” is 
there used in a loose or descriptive sense, for in the 
same paragraph, where reference is made to the polit- 
ical status of the Delegate, it is required that he shall 
be “an inhabitant and qualified voter of the district of 
Alaska.” As a political division it is also referred to 
in the act as the district of Alaska. 

Even so.recently as the general appropriations act 
of 1907 (34 Stat. L., 963) Congress, under the general 
title “Government in the Territories,’ makes an appro- 
priation for the “district of Alaska” for the current 
fiscal year, although under the same head appropria- 
tions are also made for the “territory of Arizona,” the 
“territory of New Mexico,” and the “territory of 
Hawaii.” In the general appropriation act of 1908 it 
is referred to as a district. (35 Stat. L., 212.) The 
act of January 27, 1905 (33 Stat. L., p. 616), providing 
for the construction and maintenance of roads, schools, 
and an insane asylum in the district of Alaska, re- 
quires all moneys collected from liquor and _ trade 
licenses outside “of the incorporated towns in the dis- 
trict of Alaska,” to be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States for those purposes. In the amendment to 
that act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. L., p. 1262), Alaska 
is again spoken of as the district of Alaska. This is 
also true of an act of the same date (33 Stat. L., p. 
1265), prescribing the duties of “the secretary of the 
district of Alaska.” 

The first and second sections of chapter 1 of title 
1 of the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. L., p. 1253), “to 
define and punish crimes in the district of Alaska and 
to provide a code of criminal procedure for said dis- 
trict,” are as follows: 

Sec. 1. That the district of Alaska consists of that portion 
of the territory of the United States ceded by Russia by the 
treaty of March thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. 

Sec. 2. That the crimes and offenses defined in this act, 
committed within the District of Alaska, shall be punished as 
herein provided. , 

This rather extensive code, so far as a cursory 
examination of it has disclosed, contains the words 
“state” and “territory” only when it distinctly refers, 
as in section 9, chapter 3, title 2, to the states and 
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organized territories of the United States. When Alaska 
itself is referred to it is designated as the district of 
Alaska. 

The civil code of Alaska is contained in the act of 
June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. L:, 321), heretofore referred to, 
in which it is provided, in section 1, that the territory 
ceded to the United States by Russia, and known as 
Alaska, shall constitute a civil and judicial district. 

The general statutes relating to territories are to be 
found in title 23 of the Revised Statutes under the 
designation of “The Territories.” This title is divided 
into three chapters. Chapter 1, entitled “Provisions 
common to all the territories,” provides an executive, 
legislative, and judicial branch for each organized 
territory and defines the scope of their several author- 
ities; the governor and the judges of the Supreme 
court, together with the secretary and marshal of the 
territory, being appointed by the President, and the 
legislature being elected by the people. There are 
further provisions limiting the salaries of officers and 
forbidding the granting of special privileges and private 
charters, etc., all of which, except where otherwise 
specifically provided by the Congress, are of controlling 
force in the organized territories, but not in the district 
of Alaska. Chapter 2, entitled “Provisions concerning 
particular organized territories,’ defines the geograph- 
ical boundary lines of the several territories of the 
United States as they were severally organized. The 
respective sections describing the geographical limits 
of the several territories contain provisions as follows: 
“That part of the territory of the United States bounded 
as follows, etc., is erected into a temporary government 
by the name of the Territory of New Mexico,” or “is 
created into a temporary government by the name of 
the Territory of Utah,” or “is organized into a tem- 
porary government by the name of the Territory of 
Washington,” etc. Chapter 3 contains “Provisions re- 
lating to the unorganized territory of Alaska.” This 
chapter embodies the provisions of the act of July 27, 
1868, heretofore referred to, and some _ subsequent 
legislation prior to the act of May 17, 1884, which 
ereated the “district of Alaska.” As indicating the 
extent of its unorganized condition at that time it will 
be observed that it is provided in chapter 3 (sec. 1957) 
that violations of the provisions of that chapter were 
to be prosecuted in the district courts of the United 
States in California or Oregon and in the district 
courts of what was then the Territory of Washington. 
Apparently courts were not provided in Alaska until 
it was made a district under the act of May 17, 1884. 
Alaska, in chapter 3, was thus officially classified by 
itself, and as something apart from the organized 
territories. 

Alaska being a district and unorganized territory, 
has required special legislation by the Congress. It 
has not at any time been erected into an organized 
territory, although it is understood that one or more 
bills were lately pending in the Congress for that pur- 
pose. There has been no declaration by the Congress 
that it is an organized territory. The organized terri- 
tories carved out of the territory of the United States 

have severally been declared to be territories and have 
been organized and empowered to carry on a local 
governmént. In nearly all such acts the word “terri- 
tory” is used both in its geographical and in its po- 
litical sense. The enabling act of New Mexico, for 


example, provides that “All that portion of the territory 
of the United States bounded as follows, etc., is erected 
into a temporary government by the name of the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico.” The word thus used in both 
senses will be found in the enabling acts of other 
territories. But no such language is to be found any- 
where with respect to the district of Alaska. While it 
is frequently loosely referred to in the statutes as the 
territory of Alaska, it has never been “erected” into a 
territory or created or otherwise constituted a terri- 
tory of the United States as have the organized terri- 
tories. The act creating a civil government for it ex- 
pressly and in precise terms designates it as_ the 
District of Alaska, and it is so designated in all other 
federal legislation where accuracy of expression is re- 
quired. 

In its enactments Congress has ordinarily main- 
tained the distinction between the unorganized and the 
organized territories. When it has desired general 
legislation to extend to Alaska it is usual to find ex- 
press provisions to that effect differentiating it from the 
organized territories. The first section of the bank- 
ruptey act, for example, defines the word “state,” as 
used in the subsequent provisions of the act, as follows: 
“States shall include the territories, the Indian Terri- 
tory, Alaska, and the District of Columbia.” On May 
14, 1898, the homestead land laws of the United States, 
already in force in the territories, were extended to the 
“district of Alaska” (30 Stat. L., 409). As late as 
June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. L., 658), the coal-land laws were 
extended to the “district of Alaska.’ The act of May 
30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 554), relating to the interstate 
transportation of explosives, does not confine its opera- 
tion to the states, territories, and the District of Colum- 
bia, but extends it to “any state, territory, or district of 
the United States,” thus clearly indicating the under- 
standing in the Congress that the District of Columbia 
is not the only district in the United States. 

The status of Alaska has been considered by the 
courts in several cases. In Steamer Coquitlam vs. 
United States, 163 U. S., 346, a proceeding in admiralty 
had been brought by the Government in the district 
court of Alaska for the forfeiture of the steamer for 
an alleged violation of law. A decree was entered for 
the Government and an appeal was prosecuted to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the ninth district; and the 
question was certified to the Supreme court whether 
that court had jurisdiction to entertain an appeal from 
a decree of the district court of Alaska. It was held 
that while it had no jurisdiction in virtue of its appel- 
late jurisdiction over circuit and district courts men- 
tioned in the act of March 3, 1891, it had jurisdiction 
in virtue of the general authority conferred by the 
fifteenth section of that act upon the Circuit Court of 
Appeals to review the judgment of the Supreme court 
of any territory assigned to such circuit by the Su- 
preme court of the United States. In its order of May 
11, 1891, Alaska had been assigned to the ninth circuit. 
The court says, page 352: 


Alaska is one of the territories of the United States. It 
was so designated in that order and has always been so re- 
garded. And the court established by the act of 1884 is the 
court of last resort within the limits of that territory. 

In Rasmussen vs. U.,S., 197 U. S., 516, the plaintiff 
in error had been indicted for keeping a disreputable 
house and was tried before a jury of six persons. The 


result was a verdict and judgment from which an ap- 
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peal was taken to the Supreme court of the United 
States on the constitutional objection that a jury of 
six persons was not competent to convict. The At- 
torney-General, in support of the judgment, made two 
points: 

1. Alaska was not incorporated into the United States, 
and therefore the sixth amendment did not control Congress in 
legislating for Alaska. 

2. That even if Alaska was incorporated into the United 
States, as it was not an organized territory, therefore the pro- 
visions of the sixth amendment were not controlling on Con- 
gress when legislating for Alaska. 

In discussing the first point, the court carefully 
reviews the so-called insular cases, and holds that 
Alaska has been incorporated into and is a part of the 
United States. The second point gave the court a 
direct opportunity to hold that Alaska was an organized 
territory. But when considering that question, instead 
of doing so it simply held that the Constitution does 
apply to Alaska, and therefore a trial and conviction 
upon a verdict by a jury of six was unlawful. Upon 
that ground the judgment was reversed and a new 
trial ordered. 

There were two concurring opinions. The one by 
Mr. Justice Brown is of interest in this connection, be- 
cause he states (p. 535): 


Hitherto we have been content to divide our territories into 
the organized and unorganized; but now we are asked to in- 
troduce a new classification of “incorporated’”’ territories with- 
out attempting to define what shall be deemed an incorporation. 

Again, at page 532, he says: 

If the act of May 17, 1884, providing a civil government for 
Alaska (23 Stat. L., 24), be regarded as organizing a territory 
there, it would follow that such territory at once fell within 
Revised Statutes, section 1891, and the constitution was ex- 
tended to it without further action. The first article declares 
that Alaska “shall constitute a civil and judicial district, the 
government of which shall be organized and administered as 
hereinafter provided.’’ Had the opinion treated the territory as 
organized under this act, I should not have dissented from this 
view, since section 1891 would have applied to it. 

It is evident therefore that Mr. Justice Brown un- 
derstood the decision of the court to hold that Alaska 
had been incorporated into the United States, but that 
it was not an organized territory. And a reading of the 
opinion seems fully to justify that view. Under section 
1891, to which Mr. Justice Brown refers, it is provided 
that “The Constitution and all laws of the United States 
which are not locally inapplicable shall have the same 
force and effect within all the organized territories and 
in every territory hereafter organized as elsewhere 
within the United States.” Had the court been of the 
opinion that Alaska was an organized territory, an 
announcement to that effect would have disposed of 
the question raised on the argument by the Attorney- 
General without other discussion than a reference to 
that section of the Revised Statutes. 

The distinction between an organized and an un- 
organized territory is one that has been commonly un- 
derstood in the public mind. The special point separat- 
ing the one from the other is the existence or non- 
existence of a local legislature. If it has a legislature, 
it is then a local territorial government and is to be 
classified with the organized territories. If it has no 
legislature, it is simply a part of the unorganized 
territory of the United States with the Congress as its 
legislature and guardian. It is not in such case a local 
territorial government. As indicating this general 
popular understanding of the matter it is not without 
interest to observe that in the Century Dictionary a 
territory is defined as follows (vol. 8, p. 6248): 


appointed from Washington, aided by a territorial legislature. 
In the United States, an organized division of the country 
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not admitted to the complete rights.of statehood. Its govern- 
ment is conducted by a governor, judges and other officers 
* * * ‘There are now (1898) three organized territories, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma, and there are also two unor- 
ganized territories, the Indian Territory and Alaska. 

In Webster’s Dictionary the definition is given in 
this language: 

In the United States, a portion of the country not included 
within the limits of any state, and not yet admitted into the 
Union as a state, but organized with a separate legislature, 


under a territorial governor and other officers appointed by the 
President and Senate of the United States, 


This view has found very clear expression in one 
or two adjudicated cases. In Ex Parte Morgan, 20 
Fed, Rep., 305, the word “territory” as used in the laws 
of the United States has been judicially defined as 
follows: 


A territory, under the constitution and laws of the United 
States, is an inchoate state, a portion of the country not 
included within the limits of any state, and not yet admitted 
into the Union as a state, but organized under the laws of Con- 
gress, with a separate legislature, under a territorial governor 
and other officers appointed by the President and Senate of the 
United States. 


In In re Lane, 135 U. S., 443, the defendant had 
been indicted and convicted for rape under a federal 
statute providing that any person committing that 
offense “in the District of Columbia or other places, 
except the territories, over which the United States 
has exclusive jurisdiction, shall be guilty of a felony.” 
The offense was committed in Oklahoma, then a part 
of what was known as “Indian Territory.’ The de- 
fendant contended that Indian Territory was a territory 
within the exception of the statute above mentioned, 
and that his conviction under that statute was there- 
fore erroneous, because the statute did not apply in 
the territories. The Supreme court, in disposing of 
the contention, uses language that seems to contro] our 
disposition of this question: 


But we think the words ‘‘except the territories’ have refer- 
ence exclusively to that system of organized. government long 
existing within the United States, by which certain regions of 
the country have been erected into civil governments. These 
governments have an executive, a legislative, and a judicial 
system. They have the powers which all these departments of 
government have exercised, which are conferred upon them by 
act of Congress, and their legislative acts are subject to the 
disapproval of the Congress of the United States. 

They are not in any sense independent governments; they 
have no senators in Congress and no representatives in the 
lower House of that body, except what are called delegates, 
with limited functions. Yet they exercise nearly all the powers 
of government, under what are generally called organic acts, 
passed by Congress, conferring such powers on them. It is this 
class of governments, long known by the name of territories, 
that the act of Congress excepts from the operation of this 
statute, while it extends it to all other places over which the 
United States have exclusive jurisdiction. 

Oklahoma was not of this class of territories. It had no 
legislative body. It had no government. It had no established 
or organized system of government for the control of the people 
within its limits, as the territories of the United States have 
and always have had. We are therefore of the opinion that the 
objection taken on this point by the counsel for prisoner is 
unsound. 


That case judicially determines that a law passed 
by the Congress of the United States, which excludes 
all territories of the United States from its operation, 
did not exclude the so-called Indian Territory, which 
at that time had no organized form of territorial gov- 
ernment embracing a legislative assembly. It was not 
therefore a territory of the United States. When sub- 
sequently organized into a territory under the act of 
May 2, 1890 (26 Stat. L., 81), the language used was 
“That all that part of the United States, etc., is hereby 
erected into a temporary government by the name of 
Territory of Oklahoma.” It was then given a local 
legislature and became an organized territory—a terri- 
tory of the United States. Had such a declaration by 
the Congress been made prior to the defendant’s in- 

























dictment and conviction, his claim of the benefit of the 


exception of the statute would undoubtedly have been 
successful. 


Under our system there are three traditional stages 
of government for the territory of the United States: 
First, where there is no local legislature or other local 
authority except a governor and other officials ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
In such cases the Congress legislates for the commu- 
nity, and there is no local self-government in which the 
people participate. Second, where by reason of its 
growth in population and the general progress of the 
people in intelligence and commerce Congress deems a 
circumscribed portion of the territory of the United 
States to be capable of local self-government and has 
accorded to it the usual and ordinary form of territorial 
government. The third stage of government for the 
territory of the United States is when a regularly es- 
tablished territory has so far progressed in population, 
education, and commercial importance as to be entitled 
to admission into the Union as a state. 


It is undoubtedly true that the Congress, having 
plenary authority in the government of the territory of 
the United States, may in its wisdom establish such 
form of government as it may desire for territory of 
the United States embraced within defined boundaries. 
But according to national traditions in respect to such 
matters the usual and ordinary form of government for 
a territory of the United States involves the establish- 
ment of a local legislature. And successively the sev- 
eral regularly established territories which have now 
become states or still exist as territories of the United 
States have been “erected’’ by the Congress into terri- 
tories by giving them local self-government, the best 
expression of which under our system of government 
is a local legislature. That feature of local government 
is- the basis which the Congress has established for 
itself by general law for the organization of a territory 
of the United States in the sense in which that phrase 
is commonly used. In section 1846, Chapter I, Title 
XXIII, of the Revised Statutes it is provided that “The 
legislative power in each territory shall be vested in 
the governor and a legislative assembly.” The qualifi- 
cations of its members, their terms of office, their sal- 
aries, the method and term of their first election, are 
prescribed in the sections that follow. After the first 
election, as is provided in section 1848, “The time, 
place, and manner of holding elections by the people 
in any newly created territory, as well as of holding 
all such elections in territories now organized, shall 
be prescribed by the laws of each territory.” And 
section 1851 provides that the legislative power of every 
territory “shall extend to all rightful subjects of legis- 
lation not inconsistent with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States.” 


While the several acts creating the several terri- 
tories may have included special provisions in conflict 
with these general provisions, the underlying principle 
upon which the government in each regularly estab- 
lished territory has been based is a legislative assem- 
bly by which the people may work out their own pol- 
icies, and have the opportunity, in the conduct of an 
elective and representative form of government, to 
prepare themselves for future statehood. A territory 
thus organized has a political dignity that does not be- 
long to the first stage of government to which we have 
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alluded. That form of government for the so-called or. 
ganized territories has long been well understood in 
this country. It is that form of organized territorial 
government that the people of the district of Alaska 
have been demanding in the bills that have been pre- 
sented to the Congress during the last few years for 
the purpose of erecting Alaska into a territory of the 
United States. 


The distinction between a territory of the United 
States and the territory of the United States is well 
established and has been consistently maintained in 
our legislative history wherever accuracy of expression 
is observed in the statutes. A recent instance is found 
in the new penal code embodied in an act entitled ‘An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States,” approved March 4, 1909. In chapter 3, 
for example, there is a clear indication of the legislative 
understanding that the District of Columbia is not our 
only district. It is there provided that certain acts 
when committed in “any state, territory, or district” 
shall be punishable by certain designated fines or terms 
of imprisonment. This distinction between a territory 
and a district is again made in chapter 9 of the same 
code. In this strict and more accurate sense are the 
words “territory of the United States” used in the first 
section of the amended act to regulate commerce. 
Alaska is still inhabited to a considerable extent geo- 
graphically by the Eskimo and Indian tribes. Its white 
population, considering the area of the country, is ex- 
tremely small. So far the Congress has not considered 
its population sufficiently stable and homogeneous to 
maintain and support a local self-government. The 
Congress therefore continues to legislate for the people 
of Alaska and has not deemed it wise to accord to them 
the dignity of the second stage of progress toward 
statehood by making Alaska a territory of the United 
States. By statute that part of the public territory has 
been made the district of Alaska, and a government has 
been organized for it without a legislative assembly 
and in a form that differs little except in details from 
the government of the District of Columbia. The ques- 
tion then is whether this Commission may now deal 
with it as a territory of the United States. The Dis- 
trict of. Columbia has been expressly named in the act 
to regulate commerce. Shall the District of Alaska be 
brought within its provisions by mere construction? 

Reference has been made to Binns vs. United 
States, 194 U. S., 486, as conclusive authority for the 
proposition that Alaska is technically an organized 
territory. In the special sense in which it is so re- 
ferred to in that case Alaska is organized, for it has a 
governor and other officials and a system of laws. But 
that it is not a territory of the United States regularly 
organized, either in the traditional or in the sense in 
which that phrase is used in the act to regulate com- 
merce, seems to be clear. The people of Alaska do not 
participate either in the making of the laws under which 
they live or in the selection of the several officials by 
whom those laws are enforced. They enjoy no sem- 
blance of the local self-government that is characteristic 
of the regularly organized territories as commonly un- 
derstood. 


There is much looseness of expression, as hereto- 
fore stated, in the legislation concerning Alaska. For 
this reason the cases in which its political status has 
been judicially considered must be examined in the 
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light of the particular statutes to which they relate. 
In the case last mentioned the question at issue arose 
under an act of Congress providing a penal code for 
what the act itself refers to as the district of Alaska. 
Section 460 of Title Il provided that any person or 
persons “prosecuting or attempting to prosecute any of 
the following lines of business within the district of 
Alaska shall first apply for and obtain a license so to 
do.” Subsequent provisions established penalties for 
the failure to comply with the terms of that section. 
The plaintiff in error was convicted and, on writ of 
error to the Supreme court of the United States for a 
review of the record, the question before the court was 
whether under Article I of section 8 of the Constitu- 
tion, providing that all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States, Alaska 
was to be deemed a territory. In the penal code, as in 
other statutes, Alaska is sometimes loosely referred to 
as a territory, but throughout the code, where accuracy 
is required, it is referred to as the district of Alaska. 

In its opinion the court calls attention to the fact 
that the Congress has plenary authority, except as re- 
strained by the Constitution, in all the territory of the 
United States, and that the form of government for 
different parts of the territory need not necessarily be 
the same. It says, as we understand the force and 
effect of the opinion, that Alaska is an organized terri- 
tory as fully as the District of Columbia though having 
a different form of government. And so it is. Alaska 
in that broad sense is a territory, and it has a form of 
government. It is therefore an organized territory in 
the same broad sense. But its organic act, the statute 
under which its government was organized, differenti- 
ates it from the regularly organized territories as fully 
and completely as the District of Columbia differs from 
the regularly organized territories. Under that act 
there was created for the territory within the boundaries 
of the cession from Russia “a civil and judicial district 
to be known as the district of Alaska.’ It is, there- 
fore, a “district” and not a “territory of the United 
States,” just as completely as the District of Columbia 
is a district and not a territory in the accurate sense 
that must be assigned historically to that phrase. In 
other words, Alaska is a district, although when certain 
statutes have been under consideration the Supreme 
court of the United States has also held it to be a 
territory. 

The act to regulate commerce as amended applies 
its provisions to carriers engaged in the transportation 
of passengers or property “from one state or territory 
of the United States or the District of Columbia to any 
other state or territory of the United States or the 
District of Columbia.” Certainly the ruling in Binns vs. 
United States, supra, which, as we understand it, deals 
with the District of Alaska as analogous to the District 
of Columbia, except in the details of its form of govern- 
ment, does not permit this Commission, when consider- 
ing a statute that includes the District of Columbia by 
express reference, to include the District of Alaska 
within its provisions by mere construction. 

While it has long been the tendency of courts, in 
the interest of justice, to enlarge their jurisdiction by 


construction in cases of reasonable doubt, a _ similar 


course on the part of an administrative or quasi legis- 
lative body such as this Commission is, would be of 
Being a special tribunal, we 


questionable propriety. 
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ought not in any even to enlarge our territorial juris- 
diction by intendment, but ought to exercise our powers 
only under the clearly expressed authority of the stat- 
ute; and this principle applies here with special if not 
controlling force in view of the fact that under the act 
of May 14, 1898, the power to regulate the rates of rail- 
roads in Alaska was conferred upon another branch of 
the government. In section 2 of that act it is proved: 
That all charges for the transportation of freight and pas- 
sengers on railroads in the district of Alaska shall be printed 
and posted as required by section six of an act to regulate com- 
merce as amended on March second, eighteen hundred and 


eighty-nine, and such rates shali be subject to revision and 
modification by the secretary of the interior. 


With respect to the matter of the carriage of 
passengers and property by railroad, the subject-matter 
of the law administered by this Commission, the Con- 
gress has here directed in express and precise terms 
that the rates for such transportation within the district 
of Alaska shall be subject to regulation by one of the 
executive departments of Government. Although the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had then ,been in 
existence for more than ten years, and special reference 
is made in the section above quoted to the act under 
the authority of which it performs its duties, the power 
to revise freight and passenger rates in the “district 
of Alaska” was nevertheless vested in the Secretary of 
the Interior, and as we understand it has been exercised 
by that department. Even though Alaska has been 
loosely referred to in some statutes as a territory, and 
has been said by the Supreme court of the United 
States to be a territory as that word is used in some 
acts, nevertheless with respect to the matter of trans- 
portation the Congress here in express terms defines 
it as the district of Alaska, and that is undoubtedly 
its official status and designation. Under these circum- 
stances, and without some more definite warrant in the 
law than we have been able to find for holding that the 
district of Alaska is a territory of the United States 
within the meaning of section 1 of the act, we are 
unable to reach the conclusion that the power to re- 
vise and modify the rates of carriers by rail in the dis- 
trict of Alaska has been withdrawn from the Secretary 
of the Interior and now vests in this Commission. The 
act is supported and given vigor and efficiency by 
numerous penal provisions intended to secure obedience 
and to make it capable of real enforcement. Like other 
criminal laws these provisions will be strictly construed 
by the courts, and confusion will necessarily attend any 
effort on our part to assert jurisdiction where it is not 
clearly conferred upon the Commission. 

We therefore hold that we have no jurisdiction in 
the district of Alaska under the act to regulate com- 
merce, as amended, and in reaching this conclusion we 
are not unmindful of the fact that the Congress may 
readily confer that power upon us under clear pro- 
vision of law, if that has been or is now its desire. 
CLEMENTS, Commissioner, dissenting: 

I am unable to concur in the majority opinion in 
view of several holdings of the Supreme court, which 
I am convinced are diametrically opposed to the con- 
clusions stated. 

In Binns vs. United States, 194 U. S., 486, the Su- 
preme court said: 

It had been theretofore held by this court in Steamer Coquit- 
lam vs. United States, 163 U. S., 346-352, that “Alaska is one 
of the territories of the United States. * * *®’ Nor can it 


be doubted that it is an organized territory, for the act of May 
17, 1884 (23 Stat., 24), entitled ‘“‘An act providing a civil govern- 
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ment for Alaska,” provided ‘‘that the territory ceded to the 
United States by Russia by the treaty of March 30, 1867, and 
known as Alaska, shall constitute a civil and judicial district, 
the government of which shall be organized and administered 
as hereinafter provided. * * *” 

jt must be remembered that Congress, in the government 
of the territories as well as of the District of Columbia, has 
plenary power, save as controiled by the provisions of the con- 
stitution; that the form of government it, shall establish is not 
prescribed, and may not necessarily be the same in all the 
territories. We are accustomed to that generally adopted for 
the territories, of a quasi state government, with executive, 
legislative and judicial officers and a legislature endowed with 
the power of local taxation and local expenditures, but Congress 
is not limited to this form. In the District of Columbia it has 
adopted a different mode of government, and in Alaska still 
another. It may legislate directly in respect to the local affairs 
of a territory or transfer the power of such legislation to a legis- 
lature elected by the citizens of the territory. It has provided in 
the District of Columbia for a board of three commissioners, who 
are the controlling officers of the district. It may intrust to them 
a large volume of legislative power or it may by direct legislation 
create the whole body of statutory law applicable thereto. For 
Alaska Congress has established a government of a different 
form. It has provided no legislative body, but only executive 
and judicial officers. It has enacted a penal and civil code, 
having created no legislative body and provided for no local 
legislation in respect to the matter of revenue; it has estab- 
lished a revenue system of its own, applicable alone to that 
territory. 


D 


Much emphasis is laid upon the fact that Alaska 
is not provided with a separate legislative assembly, 
and this is conceded to be the only other essential 
element necessary to constitute Alaska “an organized 
territory.” I think it clear from the language used in 
Binns vs, United States, supra, that this is not essential 
to the status of “a territory.” And to the same effect 
is National Bank vs. County of Yankton, 101 U. S., 129, 
in which the court said: 

The territories are but political subdivisions of the outlying 
dominion of the United States. Their relation to the general 
government is much the same as that which counties bear to 
the respective states, and Congress may legislate for them as 
a state does for its municipal organizations. * * * 

Congress may not only abrogate laws of territorial legis- 
latures. but it may itself legislate directly for the local govern- 
ment. * * * In other words, it has full and complete legisila- 
tive. authority over the people of the territories and all the 
departments of the territorial governments. It may do for the 
territories what the people under the constitution of the United 
States may do for the states. 

' Let us consider what the word “organize” means. 
The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia defines the 
word: 


In general, to form into a whole consisting of interde- 
pendent parts; co-ordinate the parts of; systematize; arrange 
according to a uniform plan or for a given purpose; provide 
with a definite structure or constitution. Order. 

What is an organic act? Simply an act prescribing 
and describing the limits of a territory, providing a 
government therefor, and usually ending with the words 
“is erected into a temporary government by the name 
of the Territory of Utah,” etc. 

No matter what the act of May 17, 1884, was called 
by Congress, whether its title was the “organic act” 
relating to Alaska, or some other, what did that act 
accomplish? That is the question upon which the 
status of Alaska is dependent. The answer is contained 
in a clause of the first section: “The government of 
which shall be organized and administered as herein- 
after provided,” and that act proceeded accordingly to 
organize as complete a system of government, the parts 
of which were “co-ordinated” and “systematized” and 
arranged accordingly to as “uniform a plan” and for 
as “definite a purpose” as was or is any territorial 
government of the United States. And by the act of 
June 6, 1900, 31 Stat., 321, Congress amplified and 
permanently established the civil government for 
Alaska. It “was not necessary to prescribe the limits 
of the territory of Alaska in either of these acts—that 
had already been done in the treaty with Russia; it 
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was simply necessary to give it such system of govern- 
ment as seemed best to Congress, and it was thereupon 
organized as a territorial government just as much as 
though Congress had said in so many words: “This 
shall hereafter be known as the organized territory of 
Alaska,” and prescribed the limits of said territory by 
metes and bounds. 

Usually there is a section of the so-called organic 
acts, under the ‘head ‘“‘iegislative power,’ providing 
“that the legislative power and authority of said terri- 
tory shall be vested in the governor and legislative 
assembly,” but this feature is essentially a matter of 
discretion with Congress, which the courts have said 
may organize a territorial government as it sees fit, and 
the omission to provide a separate legislative assembly 
for Alaska in no way alters its status as a territory 
with a completely organized system of government, 
with executive, legislative, and judicial functions, since 
Congress acts for Alaska in the place and stead of a 
local legislative assembly, as the courts have re- 
peatedly held that that body may do. 

For these reasons, I am unable to find any author- 
ity for the contention that the word “organized,” as 
used in connection with a territory, necessarily signifies 
the existence of a separate legislative assembly. The 
language of the courts and of the statutes does not 
point to that meaning, and certainly the common use 
of the word “organize” does not so signify. Whether 
its legislature be the Congress of the United States, 
acting for that territory directly, or a local assembly 
peculiar to the body politic of Alaska—if the legislative 
functions are exercised and all the other elements of 
government are there—an organized territorial govern- 
ment exists. 

In United States vs. Kazama, 118 U. S., 379-380, the 
Supreme court says: 


The territorial governments owe all] their powers to the 
statutes of the United States conferring on them the powers 
which they exercise, and which are liable to be withdrawn, 
modified or repealed at any time by Congress. 

Now, since Congress can at any time withdraw, 
modify, or repeal any of the powers or functions which 
a territorial government exercises, it would be com- 
petent for Congress to abolish altogether the local legis- 
lative assembly in any existing organized territory. 
Suppose Congress in the exercise of its power should 
withdraw from New Mexico its assembly and should 
itself proceed to act directly as the sole legislature for 
that territory, without the intervention of any agency, 
leaving the governor, judiciary, and all the other ele- 
ments of government untouched, would this alter the 
status .of New Mexico as an organized territory, revert 
it back to the status of an unorganized territory, and 
thus, ipso facto, cut off the application of the act to 
regulate commerce therein? It seems clear to me that 
such a result would not follow. Such action on the part 
of Congress certainly would not disorganize the govern- 
ment there because it would be just as completely or- 
ganized with Congress acting as the local legislature as 
it is with a separate and independent legislative as- 
sembly. 

It is contended that the several acts of Congress 
by the frequency with which they designate Alaska as 
the “district of Alaska” indicate that Congress does 
not regard it as a territory. But it will be found that 
the designation “territory of Alaska” is more fre- 
quently used, and that the instances in which it is used 
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are significant that Congress intends to designate Alaska 
as a territory when speaking of it as a’ political unit, 
whereas the term “district” is used to refer to it as a 
“judicial district,” a “customs-collection district,’ or as 
a “land-office district” of Alaska. For example, the 
act of May 17, 1884, was mainly devoted to the creation 
of a “judicial district,” to extend the territorial district 
courts to Alaska to create a land-office “district,” and to 
extend the land laws in a limited way to Alaska, and 
without accurately differentiating between the designa- 
tion “territory of Alaska” as theretofore fixed by sec- 
tions 1955-1957 of the Revised Statutes, 1878, and the 
term “district of Alaska,” the latter term was used in 
the act of 1884 to designate the extent of the “judicial 
district” and the “land-office district” of Alaska. In the 
systematic organization of New Mexico and every other 
territory, as well as Alaska territory, each of these 
“districts” exists, and their existence has never here- 
tofore been supposed ¢o abolish the political organiza- 
tion known as the “territory.” When Congress has been 
called upon to legislate for the political organization of 
Alaska, it has used the usual political name and called 
it the “territory of Alaska.” For example, the act of 
June, 1896 (29 Stat. L., 267), providing for the payment 
of clerk hire in the executive departments * * *, “is 
nereby extended to include the territories of Alaska 
and Oklahoma.” In the act of May 14, 1898, conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Secretary of the Interior to regu- 
late rates in Alaska, the term “district” is applied to 
Alaska, but this is simply in harmony with the use of 
that term by Congress, for the main purpose of this act 
was to extend the homestead laws to Alaska, and, as 
has already been stated, Alaska is concededly a land- 
office district. 

It seems clear to me that Congress has expressly 
recognized the status of Alaska as a territory, subse- 
quent to this act of May 14, 1898, by providing, under 
date of May 7, 1906, for the election of a Delegate to the 
House of Representatives from the territory of Alaska. 
Section 1862, United States Revised Statutes, 1878, pro- 
vides that “Every territory shall have the right to send 
a Delegate to the House of Representatives of the 
United States, to serve during each Congress, who shall 
be elected by the voters in the territory * * *.” It 
may be conceded that Congress has power to make an 
exception to this general legislative rule, but since May 
7, 1906, the rule has been extended to the territory of 
Alaska, and in passing the act of that date, providing 
for a Delegate from the “territory of Alaska,’ the bill 
was expressly amended so as to use that designation 
instead of “district of Alaska,” as first appearing in the 
title thereof. 

It may also be remarked that Alaska, “as a terri- 
tory,” has been held to be entitled to the appointment 
of cadets to the Military Academy in an opinion by the 
Judge-Advocate-General of the United States, which was 
approved by the President. So that every department 
of the Government, executive, legislative, and judicial, 
has held Alaska to be a territory of the United States. 
Not a single court or department of the Government 
has declared the political status of Alaska to be that 
of a district, and the Commission in deciding that 
Alaska is not a “territory” repudiates precedents es- 
tablished not only by the Supreme court, but by every 
branch of the Federal Government. 

I fully agree that, as stated in the majority report, 
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“The distinction between a territory of the United 
States and the territory of the United States is well 
established and has been consistently maintained in our 
legislative history wherever accuracy of expression is 
observed in the statutes.” Accepting this pertinent ob- 
servation as correct, the deliberate and accurate legis- 
lative expression declaring that the act of June, 1896, 
“is hereby extended to include the territories of Alaska 
and Oklahoma,” each of these is beyond question recog- 
nized as “a territory of the United States.” To the 
same effect also is the accurate, unqualified, and au- 
thoritative declaration of the Supreme court in the 
Binns case, that “Alaska is one of the territories of the 
United States.” 

The deliberate and discriminating use by Congress 
of the words “district” and “territory” in the act ap- 
proved May 7, 1906, is most significant as to its under- 
standing of the status of Alaska. The title of that act 
is as follows: “An act providing for the election of a 
delegate to the House of Representatives from the 
territory of Alaska.” The record shows that the Senate 
having passed a bill providing for the election of a 
delegate to the House of Representatives from the 
“district of Alaska” and the House having amended the 
same by inserting the word “territory” in lieu of the 
word “district” the bill was considered in conference. 
The report of the Managers on the part of the respect- 
ive houses was submitted and agreed to, with the result 
that the words “territory of Alaska” were substituted 
for “district of Alaska’ in the enacting clause and else- 
where where the whole domain of Alaska was referred 
to. 

The Court of Claims in the case of Griggsby vs. 
United States, 43 Ct. CL, 426, said “Alaska is as much 
a domestic territory as Arizona.” 

It is beyond question that prior to the passage of 
the Hepburn Act the Commission had no jurisdiction 
of carriers or rates of transportation in Alaska. It is 
equally true that it had no jurisdiction in respect to 
intraterritorial transportation in New Mexico, Arizona, 
or any other territory; the original act did not under- 
take to regulate such transportation in any territory, 
but by the so-called Hepburn Act ef June 29, 1906, the 
authority of the Commission was extended in general 
terms to such transportation in all territories and with- 
out specific reference by name to either of them. 

Absolutely no reason has been suggested to show 
why this remedial act is not just as essential to the 
well-being of Alaska as to that of any other part of the 
United States, and if the expediency of its application 
is to have weight, I think it will not be seriously 
questioned that the process which it affords is as neces- 
sary to the proper regulation of intraterritorial rates, 
etc., in Alaska, and to the correction of wrongs, such 
as that complained of in this case, as in New Mexico 
or Arizona. Hence why should Congress in amending 
a law so as to make it more effective as a means of 
relief to the whole country exclude Alaska from its 
beneficent application? 

The intention of this Government that Alaska 
should be incorporated into the United States and 
should thereby have the benefit of the Constitution and 
of all general laws passed by Congress seems to have 
been manifested from the outset, for the treaty by 
which Alaska was acquired from Russia declares, in 
article 3, that— 





The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be admitted to 
the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages and immunities of 
citizens of the United States; and shall be maintained and pro- 


tected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property and 
religion. 


And subsequently Congress expressly declared in 
section 1954 of the Revised Statutes that— 

The laws of the United States relating to customs, com- 
merce and navigation are extended to and over all the main- 
land, islands and waters of the territory ceded to the United 
States by the Emperor of Russia by treaty concluded at Wash- 


ington on the 30th day of March, anno Domini 1867, so far as 
the same may be applicable thereto. 


It must be apparent from the above provisions that 
Congress would not exclude this great territory from 
the benefits of a remedial statute without good and 
sufficient reason. 

Neither do I believe that the limited authority | of 
the Secretary of the Interior respecting rates in Alaska 
provided for in the law of May 14, 1898, when the status 
of Alaska was radically different from what it was when 
the amended act to regulate commerce was passed on 
June 29, 1906, throws light upon the question of the 
application of the act to that territory. The debates 
in Congress show that the only argument for investing 
the Secretary of the Interior with such authority in 
1898 was that the decision of the Supreme court in the 
so-called “Maximum Rate Case,’ rendered in_ the 
previous year, had so emasculated the act to regulate 
commerce that it had become ineffective. With the 
present law in full force all over the country and 
amended and strengthened largely because of that de- 
cision, can it be possible that Congress intended to 
deny its manifest benefits to this vast and important 
territory? Surely if we expect to find legislative en- 
actments impelled by the wisdom and reason of men of 
common sense and having at heart the best interests 
of Alaska, it must be admitted that Congress could 
have had in mind no other thing than the application of 
this remedial statute in Alaska. There is no doubt in 
my mind that the general repealing clause contained in 
the act was intended to and did repeal the law of 1898, 
passed at a time of chaos so far as this subject was 
concerned, and which I regard as being only temporary 
in so far as it invested the Secretary of the Interior 
with authority over railroad rates in Alaska. 

It is claimed that the law passed on May 14, 1898, 
is a “special” and the act to regulate commerce a 


“general” law. Upon this theory the argument is made 
that— 

in passing a special act the legislature has its attention directed 
to the special case which the act was made to meet, and con- 
siders and provides for all the circumstances of that special 
case: and having done so, it is not to be considered that the 
legislature by a subsequent general enactment intended to der- 
ogate from the special provisions previously made where it 
Was not mentioned in such enactment. 

I think this argument is based upon an erroneous 
theory. True, the law of May 14, 1898, related solely 
to Alaska, but it dealt mainly with matters other than 
the regulation of railroad rates, and the provisions 
which it is claimed invests the Secretary of the Interior 
with and divests this Commission of such authority were 
added as an amendment to the law as it originally 
passed both Houses of Congress, and is a comparatively 
minor section. The law of May 14, 1898, was therefore 


a general law, relating to diverse and unrelated sub- 
jects, whereas the act to regulate commerce of June 29, 
1906 (the date upon which it was first extended to in- 
traterritorial rates), is a special law, directed solely to 
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the regulation of railroad rates, etc., and administered 
by one body to insure its uniform and efficacious appli- 
cation throughout the country. 

While the Commission should not undertake to en- 
large its jurisdiction beyond the clear provisions of the 
law, it ought not to hesitate to fully exercise its au- 
thority in the performance of the duties imposed upon 
it. There is no suggestion of doubt that the ends of 
justice require just as much the application of the same 
principles and regulation in Alaska as in New Mexico 
or Arizona. A narrow or over-technical construction of 
the law should not be resorted to in any case to rid 
the Commission of the inconvenience and difficulty in- 
cident to the full performance of its duties. 

Again, the refusal of the Commission to attempt 
the exercise of any authority over carriers in Alaska 
leaves those who would appeal to the Commission for 
the exercise of such authority in Alaska no means of 
getting the question before the courts for authoritative 
determination, since there is no appeal to the courts 
from a refusal of the Commission to make an order. 

I am authorized to say that Commissioners Cockrell 
and Lane unite in this dissent. 


Advance on Buffalo Rates Allowed 





No. 1197. 
(19 I. C. C. Rep., 128.) 
BANNER MILLING COMPANY 
vs. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY. 





No. 1535. 
SAME 
vs. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted June 1, 1910. Decided June 10, 1910. 


In the rehearsing of these cases, along with the Jennison case. 
18 I. C. C, Rep., 113, it appeared that either the Commission 
must allow an advance in the rates on flour and other 
grain products from Buffalo to New York and New Eng- 
land points, or it must, in substance, require a reduction 
from all territory west of Buffalo. In view of the whole 
situation, it seems to the Commission the wisest course to 
permit the advance from Buffalo. The order in No. 1197 
has already expired by its own limitation; but the order 


in No. 1535, having still a short time to run, will be 
rescinded. 


Shire & Jellinek for complainant. 

Clyde Brown for defendants. 

Report of the Commission on Rehearings. 
PROUTY, Commissioner: 

In the above cases, reported in 13 I. C. C. Rep., 
31, and 14 I. C. C. Rep., 319, the Commission held that 
a rate of 11 cents per 100 pounds on flour and other 
wheat products from Buffalo to New York and New 
York points, and of 13 cents to New England points, 
was unreasonable, and ordered a reduction of 1 cent to 
these destinations. These rates had been advanced 
from 10 and 12 cents, respectively, in the spring of 
1907, and the complainants, who were millers at Buffalo, 
had attacked in these proceedings the reasonableness of 
the advance. 

While there was evidence tending to show the un- 
reasonableness of the higher rates, the gravamen of the 
complaint was that the rate from Buffalo to these 
markets had been advanced without a corresponding 
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advance in the rate of their competitors from Minne- 
apolis to the same markets. The defendants answered 
that the rate from Buffalo was made with reference to 
rates from Central Freight Association territory alone, 
and that in the making of these rates no reference 
whatever was paid to rates from the northwest. 

The Commission found that millers at Buffalo en- 
gaged in the grinding of spring wheat were in com- 
petition with millers at Minneapolis and other north- 
western points, and that the defendants in advancing 
the rate from Buffalo were bound to have in mind the 
competition between these various localities, and to 
inquire what effect an advance at Buffalo, without a 
similar advance from the northwest, might have upon 
the business of the Buffalo miller. 

After a full hearing we held that the advances from 
Buffalo were unreasonable and ordered a restoration of 
That order has been complied with 
since November 1, 1908, and is still in effect. 

Subsequently to the decision of the Banner Milling 
ease complaint was filed in Jennison Co. vs. G. N. Ry. 
Co., 18 I. C. C. Rep., 113, in which it was alleged that 
rates on flour and other wheat products from Minne- 
apolis to New York were excessive and discriminatory 
as compared with those from Buffalo to the same 
destination. The defendants in the Banner Milling cases 
own and control the lake lines operating from Duluth 
to Buffalo, and they therefore handle from Duluth, 
through Buffalo, to the seaboard, flour ground at 
Minneapolis, and also transport wheat from Duluth to 
Buffalo and the product of that wheat from Buffalo to 
the seaboard. The Commission found that the lake-and- 
rail rate from Minneapolis to New York exceeded a 
reasonable rate by 1%’ cents per 100 pounds, and one 
reason for its conclusion was that the charge exacted 
by the defendants from Duluth to New York upon the 
flour was too high as compared with the combined 
charge upon the wheat from Duluth to Buffalo, plus the 
charge on flour from Buffalo to New York. A reduction 
of 1% cents per 100 pounds in wheat products was 
ordered in that case. 


the former rates. 


The defendants in the Jennison case filed petition 
for rehearing, alleging, among other things, that to re- 
duce the lake-and-rail rate from Minneapolis would 
force extensive reductions in all rail rates not only 
from Minneapolis and the northwest, but from all mill- 
ing centers upon the Mississippi river and west. Nu- 
merous informal complaints were also received from 
millers and shippers at various points in the west and 
middle west, alleging that a change in the rate from 
Minneapolis without corresponding changes in _ their 
rates would work great injury to them. Thereupon, 
the Commission, of its own motion, entered an order 
setting down for argument, in connection with this 
petition for rehearing, the Banner Milling cases, and 
notified the complainants in those cases and also 
millers in Central Freight Association territory and in 
territory farther west, that they would be heard at 
that time. A hearing has -been had, at which the 
claims of all territories have been fully presented to 
the Commission. 


Our conclusion in the Banner Milling cases should 
be adhered to unless, since that decision was reached, 
conditions have changed, or unless there are now be- 
fore the Commission new facts not formerly considered. 
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To an extent conditions have altered, and new con- 
siderations have been presented. 


1. Sinee the original hearing the expenses of 
operation upon the part of the carriers have materially 
increased. Particularly within the last few weeks all 
the carriers involved in the handling of this traffic 
from Buffalo have made material advances in the wages 
of their employees which aggregate several million 
dollars annually. Without undertaking at this time to 
determine whether these increases in operating ex- 
penses do or do not justify any general advance in the 
rates of these carriers, this certainly is a change in 
conditions to which we can not be oblivious in con- 
sidering this matter at this time. 

2. Upon the original hearing it was said that there 
was no competition between winter-wheat mills in 
Central Freight Association territory and the mills of 
the complainants at Buffalo, and that therefore a_ re- 
duction of the rate might be made at Buffalo without a 
corresponding reduction at other Central Freight Asso- 
ciation points. This was denied by the carriers, who 
then stated that a reduction at Buffalo would necessitate 
a corresponding reduction in all Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory. In point of fact, not only did the carriers 
fail to reduce their rates from Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory but they have recently advanced those rates 
an additional cent per 100 pounds. 

The millers from the middle west were before the 
Commission upon this hearing. They stated that there 
is competition between winter and spring wheat, and 
that a reduction in rate from a spring-wheat milling 
center like Buffalo or Minneapolis, without a _ similar 
reduction from their territory, is an unjust discrimina- 
tion. It further appears that while most mills in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory grind winter wheat, 
there are some which grind spring wheat, notably at 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Toledo. One of these mills at 
Detroit has filed complaint, which is now pending be- 
fore the Commission, alleging that its rates from De- 
troit are discriminatory as compared with those from 
Buffalo. 

In view of this last advance, it is difficult to see 
how this Commission can continue in effect its order 
at Buffalo without taking steps to reduce rates from 
Central Freight Association territory. Certainly there 
is to-day an unjustifiable discrimination against spring- 
wheat mills at other lake ports. We should hesitate 
at this time to require a general reduction of these 
flour and grain rates from all this territory of the mid- 
dle west. 

3. In deciding the original case we held that such 
competition existed between Minneapolis and Buffalo 
that carriers from Buffalo must consider the effect of 
their action, in view of this competition, in advan 
the Buffalo rate. We did not attempt in that case to 
determine the relation which should exist between the 
rate from Minneapolis and Buffalo to these markets ot 
consumption, but we did virtually assume that their 
relation which had for several years previous existed 
ought ont to be disturbed in the absence of some 
justification. 

Since then this question has been further examined 
in Jennison Co. vs, Great Northern Ry. Co., supra, and 
as a result of that investigation we have reached the 
conclusion that the lake-and-rail rate from the north- 
west through Buffalo is excessive, and one reason for 
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this conclusion is that the through transportation 
charges applied from the northwest to these markets 
upon the product of the northwest miller is too high 
in comparison with the combined charge which these 
same carriers make for the transportation of the wheat 
to Buffalo and the product from Buffalo. While we do 
not at this time undertake to establish the relation in 
rates between Buffalo and Minneapolis, we are now 
of the impression that Buffalo can still do business if 
its rate is somewhat advanced, without a correspond- 
ing advance from the northwest. 

It is claimed, and appears to be true, that to re- 
duce rates from the northwest, as proposed in the 
Jennison case, will disturb the entire rate fabric from 
milling centers upon the Missouri river and west, and 
will create a state of discrimination against mills in the 
middle west unless those rates are also reduced. 

We are apparently confronted with this alternative: 
Hither we must allow an advance from Buffalo or we 
must, in substance, require a reduction from all terri- 
tory west of Buffalo. In view of the whole situation, 
it has seemed to us that the wisest course was to 
permit the advance from Buffalo. 

Our order in No. 1197 has already expired by its 
own limitation. The order in No. 1535 has still a short 
time to run, and defendants will be relieved from the 
further effect of that order. It is our understanding 
that as a consequence the rate from Buffalo to New 
York and New England points will be advanced 1 cent 
per 100 pounds, and no more, while other rates will re- 
main at their present figure. To keep control of the 
situation, as far as possible, No. 1535 will be retained 
for any further action which may be necessary. 


ORDER. 


At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 10th day of June, A. D. 1910. 

Present: Martin A. Knapp, Judson C. Clements, 
Charles A. Prouty, Francis M. Cockrell, Franklin K. 
Lane, Edgar E. Clark, James S. Harlan, Commissioners. 

, No. 1535. 

BANNER MILLING COMPANY; THORNTON & 
CHESTER MILLING COMPANY, AND WASH- 
BURN-CROSBY COMPANY 

vs. 

THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY; THE DELAWARE, LACK- 
AWANNA & WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY; 
THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD 
RAILROAD COMPANY; LEHIGH VALLEY RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY; THE PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, AND ERIE RAILROAD COM- 
PANY. 

This case coming on to be heard upon rehearing, 
and having been submitted by the parties, and full in- 
vestigation of the matters and things involved having 
been had, and the Commission having, on’ the date 
hereof, made and filed a report containing its con- 
clusions thereon: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, relieved from the further effect 
of a prior order of the Commission herein, dated June 
27, 1908, establishing certain rates on flour and other 
grain products from Buffalo, N. Y., to certain New 
York and New England points; but that the case be re. 
tained for any further action which may be necessary. 
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Carrier Liable for Additional Charges 


No. 3025. 
(19 I. C. C. Rep., 68.) 
J. I. PRENTISS & COMPANY 
vs. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Submitted May 11, 1910. Decided June 3, 1910. 


The notation by the consignor on a bill of lading of the letters 
. L. & W. R. R.”’ in the blank intended for the naming 
of the route interpreted, on a shipment from Philadelphia 
to Buffalo, to require the defendant to deliver the car to 
the Lackawanna at Manunka Chunk, and the instructions 
thus given are not satisfied by a mere delivery at Buffalo 
on the terminals of the latter line. Therefore Held, That 
the complainant is entitled to be reimbursed for unloading 
charges it was compelled to pay but, which would have 
been absorbed by the Lackawanna under tariff authority 
had it participated in the line haul. 





Benjamin F. Marshlow for complainant. 


Edward T. Johnson and George Stuart Patterson for 
defendant. 


Report of the Commission. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

On November 15, 1908, a carload of molasses, weigh- 
ing 37,125 pounds, was shipped by Heyl Brothers from 
Philadelphia, in the state of Pennsylvania, to Buffalo, 
in the state of New York, consigned to the complainant 
in care of the Knowlton Warehouse company. The 
freight charges amounted to $59.40 and were based 
upon a carload rate of 16 cents per 100 pounds. This 
rate was applicable locally from Philadalphia to Buffalo 
over the lines of the defendant and had also been 
published as the joint through rate of the defendant 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western through their 
junction at Manunka Chunk. In the blank on the Dill 
of lading intended, as its printed wording shows, for 
the naming of the route, the consignor had noted ths 
letters “D., L. & W. R. R.” after the printed word 
“Route” at the head of that blank space. Instead of 
delivering the car to the Lackawanna at Manunka 
Chunk the defendant carried it over its own lines to 
Buffalo and there delivered it to the Lackawanna, by 
which line the car was switched to the Knowlton ware- 
house. The tariffs of the defendant provide for the 
absorption of switching charges at Buffalo, and the 
switching charges of the Lackawanna were therefore 
paid by it. : 

Under tariff authority the Lackawanna unloads car- 
load freight at Buffalo free of charge when it has a 
line haul. It does this at its own freight station and 
also at the Knowlton warehouse, which has, in effect, 
been made one of its freight stations at Buffalo. Ship- 
pers over its line have the right to demand delivery of 
earload freight over the platform of that warehouse, 
and much traffic is thus delivered free of charge to con- 
signees at Buffalo. Having received this car from the 
Lackawanna, consigned to the complainant in its care, 
the Knowlton Warehouse company in due course un- 
loaded and subsequently delivered the shipment to com- 
plainant over its platform. But as the Lackawanna had 
not had a line haul the warehouse company collected 
$6.50 for its services. 

The complaint is brought against the defendant in 
order to obtain a refund’ of this charge on the ground 
of misrouting. If the car had moved through Manunka 
Chunk, giving the Lackawanna a line haul from that 
point to Buffalo, it would have absorbed the unloading 
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charges under what we understand from the record was 
tariff authority for a free unloading and handling serv- 
ice over the warehouse platform. It may be added that 
the defendant itself gives a free unloading service at 
Buffalo, over’ the platform of the Keystone warehouse, 
and as it competes with the Lackawanna for Buffalo 
traffic we think it is fairly chargeable with notice of 
the free unloading and handling service at that point 
of its competitor. Both carriers, in fact, load and un- 
load carload traffic at their freight stations and at the 
warehouses named in their respective tariffs, and on 
request even assist in loading and unloading carload 
freight on their team tracks. 

Upon these facts we find that the shipment was 
misrouted by the defendant. The notation by the con- 
signor in the blank on the bill of lading intended for the 
naming of the route must be regarded as an expression 
of the consignor’s intention that the Lackawanna was 
to participate in the line haul. It has been our obser- 
vation that when a line haul by one company is in- 
tended and a terminal delivery is desired on the tracks 
of another company the ordinary and usual practice is 
to indicate in some form on the bill of lading that the 
reference there made to the other line is for delivery 
purposes only. The notation by the shipper of the 
letters “D., L. & W. R. R.” on the particular part of 
the bill of lading heretofore referred to seems to us to 
have put the defendant under the obligation of utilizing 
the facilities of the Lackawanna to the best advantage 
in the interest of the shipper; and this could be done 
only under the joint rate from Philadelphia to Buffalo 
to which the defendant was a party with the Lacka- 
wanna and under which the shipment ought to have 
been delivered to the latter line at Manunka Chunk. 
Had this course been pursued the Knowlton Warehouse 
company would have unloaded the car, but it would 
have done so for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
as a free terminal transportation service offered by that 
line to its carload shippers. We therefore find that 
the defendant is liable to the complainant in the sum 
of $6.50, with interest from December 1, 1908, being 
the amount of the unloading charges of the warehouse 
company that the complainant was required to pay at 
Buffalo as the result of the misrouting of the shipment 
by the defendant. 

An order will be entered in accordance with these 
findings. 





ORDER. 


At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 3d day of June, A. D. 1910. 

Present: Martin A. Knapp, Judson C. Clements, 
Charles A. Prouty, Francis M. Cockrell, Franklin K. 
Lane, Edgar E. Clark, James S. Harlan, Commissioners. 

No. 3025. 
J. I. PRENTISS & COMPANY 
vs. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and 
answer on file, and having been duly heard and sub- 
mitted by the parties, and full investigation of the mat- 
ters and things involved having been had, and the Com- 
mission having, on the date hereof, made and filed a 
report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon: 
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It is ordered, That the above-named defendant be, 
and it is hereby, authorized and directed, on or before 
the 15th day of August, 1910, to pay unto the complain- 
ant, J. I. Prentiss & Company, the sum of $6.50, with 
interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
from December 1, 1908, as reparation for misrouting one 
carload of molasses shipped from Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Buffalo, N. Y., which misrouting has been found by this 
Commission to have been unlawful, as more fully and 
at large appears in and by said report of the Com- 
mission, which said report is hereby referred to and 
made a part of this order. 


Class Rates from Billings Reduced 


No. 2788. 
(19 I. C. C. Rep., 71.) 
BILLINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
vs. 
BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Submitted May 13, 1910. Decided June 10, 1910. 





CHICAGO, 


Less-than-carload class rates from Billings, Mont., and Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., to points in Wyoming on lines of defendant 
found to be unreasonable. Reparation denied. 

Charles D. Drayton and F. B. Reynolds for com- 
plainant. 
James E. Kelby, C. E. Spens, C. G. Burnham and 

George H. Crosby for defendant. 


Report of the Commission, 
CLARK, Commissioner: 


This complaint alleges that carload. and less-than- 
carload class rates charged for the transportation of 
freight from Billings, Mont., to points in Wyoming on 
defendant’s main line as far as and including Newcastle, 
Wyo., and to all points on defendant’s branch lines ex- 
tending from Toluca, Mont., to Cody, Wyo., and from 
Frannie, Wyo., to Kirby, Wyo., are unreasonable. 
Reparation is asked. The Sheridan Chamber of Com- 
merce has intervened substantially in behalf of the de- 
fendant, but praying that if any change is made its 
interests be protected. 

The rates with respect to which complainant is 
primarily and chiefly interested are those on merchan- 
dise or less-than-carload shipments which move under 
class rates as per Western Classification. In other 
words, the question presented has relation principally 
to distributive rates from Billings to the Wyoming 
points. 

Billings is a city of about 16,000 population, situated 
in the southeastern part of Montana on the main lines 
of the Northern Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroads. It is also reached by the Billings & 
Northern railroad, a subsidiary line of the Great North- 
ern extending from Billings in a northerly direction 
to Great Falls, Mont. The main line of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy extends northwesterly from Lin- 
coln, Neb., through Newcastle and Sheridan, Wyo., to 
Billings. Branch lines extend from the main line at 
Toluca to Cody and from this branch at Frannie to 
Kirby. 

Distances, and present less-than-carload rates from 
Billings to some of the principal Wyoming points in 
question, and comparison of same with rates in ‘similar 
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territory on neighboring lines are indicated by the fol- 
lowing table: 
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Evidently the full force and meaning of the words 
“In other sections of the country” has been overlooked 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF FIRST CLASS RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS. 


Rates C., B. & Q. R. R. 
from Cheyenne, Wyo., 


Rates O. S. L. R. R. from 
Boise, Ida., approxi- 


Montana 

distance 

rates, ap- 
proximately 


Rates N. P. Ry. from Fargo, 
N. D., approximately equal 


From approximately equal mately equal distances. equal 

c., B. & Q. Billings. distances. distances. distances. 

Station. Miles. Rate. Station. Miles. Rate. Station. Miles. Rate. Station. Miles. Rate. Miles. Rate. 
Frannie ...... 131 70 Mercer, Colo... 131 55 » iS eae 128 54 Crystal Springs, N. D. 130 49 131 62 
Mantua ...... 141 74 Lorenzo, Neb.. 139 55 Gooding ...... 141 60 ON, a eee 144 52 141 64 
Ralston ..... - 157 82 Marlowe ...... 153 55 Shoshone ..... 157 60 SEE pists Ks cen oc4.0 8 159 55 157 66 
ME ov cce cece. 174 90 DEE c'uWseen es 176 55 Pr 173 73 MeKenaie .......... 177 59 167 68 
Greybull ..... 187 94 Northport .... 187 60 SOE, «.« sengee 186 73 NN ic bi cckiowe wake 182 60 187 72 
S's ns Once 194 98 WHEE ctmuteen 193 65 PRORRO cccscoes 194 73 DE oc centvacees 195 62 194 74 
Rairden ...... 209 107 eS Serre 207 75 Bellevue ...... 209 73 GE «dwt iden stedesas 204 64 209 76 
Worland ..... 222 112 Alliance ...... 22 86 Gimlet ........ 220 78 CE satis. che deed 222 68 222 80 
Mirhy ....-.,- 242 138 Lakeside ...... 244 95 American Falls 239 101 OS BE DE are 240 71 242 84 
Parkman .... 118 81 Merino, Colo... 118 45 So eee 121 54 CAV OIMMA ... iciernic ca bier 113 46 118 58 
Ceton 2... sees 215 118 Letan, Neb.... 214 80 ee .nvienine 214 74 215 78 
a EERE 22 121 Ketchum ..... 226 ve. 
So ee 235 125 NE: cans woane't 236 $0 *235 82 
Gillette ...... 245 128 Lakeside ...... 244 95 245 R4 
Minturn ..... 252 132 Ellsworth ..... 252 100 CHOMUTIOM: «dickies ccceet 258 75 252 86 
Wessex ...... 266 135 Belmont ...... 266 105 SE eee 270 77 266 88 
SMO cess ees 280 138 ee = 280 79 
Thornton .... 286 142 Remington .... 286 107 McCammon ... 288 124 290 92 
ar 293 145 TM. ocscaece: mee 126 EE Te os ce we'c Gna nse) Se 82 
| See 306 148 Ardmore, S. D. 306 107 DD. 6c cveste 308 132 Ra. fs Pan Orikwwes 305 84 306 96 
oo 313 151 Rumford ...... 314 108 Bancroft ...... 317 136 313 98 
Newcastle ... 321 155 Edgemont .... 332 109 Alexander - 327 140 EE” EXcrGewtee oeans 325 88 328 8100 


. 


Defendant’s less-than-carload first class rate from 
Billings to Newcastle, the most distant main line point 
included in the complaint, is $1.55 per 100 pounds. To 
Dakoming, 20 miles more distant on the same line, the 
rate is $1.61; to Edgemont, 24 miles still farther dis- 
tant, it is $1.38. It is thus seen that these rates in- 
crease from Billings to Dakoming and then drop off 
suddenly, the first class rate to Edgemont, 24 miles 
more distant from Billings and on the same direct line, 
being 23 cents per 100 pounds less than to Dakoming. 

The Oregon Short Line rates shown in above table 
are relatively high to the last five named points. That 
this is an unusual or forced adjustment is suggested by 
the fact that the next highest rate shown from Boise 
is $1.01 for 239 miles. 

By way of comparison it is noted that defendant’s 
first class less-than-carload rates per 100 pounds from 
Omaha to some of the representative points here in- 
volved or referred to are as follows: To Edgemont, 527 
miles, $1.20; to Dakoming, 551 miles, $1.35; to New- 
eastle, 571 miles, $1.42; to Gillette, 648 miles, and 
blanketed to Parkman, 775 miles, $1.84; to Billings, 
892 miles, $1.95. ‘ 

As indicating the absence of consistency in this 
Billings adjustment it is noted that the defendant’s 
rates from Billings to Sheridan and from Sheridan to 
Billings, in opposite directions over the same track, 
and not on long and heavy mountain grades, differ as 
follows: 





MER Sag 6 od 5S 5k 6 dees ake oe 1 7, oe @ ©: £2 OCD DS 
Billings to Sheridan...... 91 80 65 55 46 41 36 28 20 16 
Sheridan to Billings...... 66 63 57 51 46 41 36 28 20 16 


Defendant alleges that these comparisons are with- 
out value or force and cites the following expres- 
sions by the Commission: 


In judging the reasonableness of a rate very little im- 
portance can be attached to comparisons made with rates in 
other sections of the country. The rates of this country are so 
far dependent upon various and varying conditions that it is 
possible, by selecting the proper commodity of the particular 
locality, to show almost anything in the way of comparison. 
Cattle Raisers’ Asso. vs. M., K. & T. Ry. Co., 11 I. Cc. C. 
Rep.. 296. 

Where particular rates are complained of as being unrea- 
sonable, rates of carriers in other sections of the country are 
not proper standards of comparison for showing substantial 
similarity in transportation conditions. Evans vs. U. P. R. R. 
Co., 6 I. C. C, Rep., 543. 





or misapprehended. The comparisons above made are 
not “in other sections of the country” but are, in the 
main, in the immediate section or locality where the 
rates complained of apply, and are on the same kinds 
and classes of traffic. 

Complainant alleges, and comparisons seem to am- 
ply sustain the contention, that defendant’s rates from 
Billings to the Wyoming points in question are higher 
than rates from and to any other points for similar 
distances on defendant’s system, and that they are 
much higher than are applied generally from and to 
points on lines of other carriers in the same general 
territory. 

Complainant points out that rates on the Billings 
& Northern, a recently constructed line in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, are lower than rates to points 
on the line of the defendant for similar distances. For 
example: Defendant’s first class less-than-carload rates 
from Billings to Frannie, 131 miles, Basin, 194 miles, 
and Kirby, 242 miles, are, respectively, 70, 98, and 128 
cents. The Billings & Northern rates for corresponding 
distances are 62, 74, and 84 cents. Defendant’s rates 
from Billings to its main-line points here complained of 
are higher for corresponding distances than to points 
on its branches, and therefore more strikingly in con- 
trast with the Billings & Northern rates. 

The Toluca-Cody branch line was built late in 1901. 
It connects with the main line at Toluca, 44 miles east 
of Billings, and extends in a southwesterly direction to 
Cody, a distance of 130 miles. A branch line from 
Frannie, a station on the last-named line, extending in 
a southerly direction to Worland, Wyo., was built in 
July, 1906, and was extended and completed to Kirby, 
about 111 miles from Frannie, in 1907. Cody, Basin, 
and Kirby are the most important points on these 
branches, the other towns containing at present but 
few inhabitants. 


Defendant contends that the territory reached by 
these branch lines, known as the Big Horn Basin of 
Wyoming, is new, in a sparsely settled mountainous 
country, where transportation difficulties are great and 
construction cost heavy, and that earnings on these 
lines on all business from and to all points is far 
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below a fair return on the investment. It admits that 
its rates from Billings are higher than from and to 
many other points on its system for similar distances, 
but insists that the volume of traffic and other con- 
ditions warrant the rates charged. It denies that the 
rates are unreasonable relatively or in and of them- 
selves. 

Defendant urges that the rates complained of 
should be considered in connection with the rates to 
Billings. That is, the in-and-out rates should be con- 
sidered together in comparing the Billings adjustment 
with that at other points. The main insistence of com- 
plainant is that the rates from Billings are unreason- 
able per se. But, applying the test suggested by de- 
fendant, it appears that in the commodities that form 
the great bulk of the traffic, and at the points to which 
any material volume of traffic moves, Billings is at a 
decided disadvantage. There is abundant’ testimony 
that various firms and dealers who established business 
houses at Billings, with the expectation of doing a 
successful distributing business from that favorably 
located railroad center in a comparatively new coun- 
try, have found the business unprofitable, or a losing 
venture, or a. failure, because of the unfavorable and 
unreasonable rates here in issue. 


Defendant urges that this case is a fight between 
jobbers and that the complaint is an effort on part of 
jobbers at Billings to secure the territory in question 
for themselves and to the exclusion of jobbers at 
points farther east. The competition between jobbers 
and jobbing centers is very keen. Doubtless it will 
always be so, and it may be doubted if it would be 
best for either carriers or the country if it were other- 
wise. No jobbing point is entitled, because of unfair 
adjustment of rates, to exclusive possession of or com- 
plete supremacy in a particular consuming territory. 
A carrier may not, by the establishment and main- 
tenance of unreasonable rates, give possession of a 
consuming territory to the jobbers at a point selected 
or favored by the carrier. Jobbers are shippers, and 
every shipper is entitled to reasonable rates. Every 
locality is entitled to reasonable and non-discriminatory 
rates, and the dealers at any point are entitled to trade 
wherever and as far as reasonable rates will permit. 

Complainant insists that it makes no complaint of 
the rates from Omaha or other shipping points, except 
in so far as they are relatively on a lower basis than 
the rates to the same points from Billings. The 
gravamen of the complaint is that the distributive rates 
charged Billings are unreasonable. 

On brief and in argument counsel for complainant 
asserts that the complaint is chiefly directed to the 
less-than-carload rates on the first four classes. Car- 
load rates are complained of and some evidence was in- 
troduced with respect thereto, but we do not find in 
the record justification for making any finding as to 
carload rates. 

With respect to the less-than-carload rates on the 
first four classes from Billings it is to be noted that 
when tested by all the means which experience has 
taught are proper to consider, they are distinctly and 
unusually high. We are not unmindful that these 
branch lines traverse a new country where transpor- 
tation conditions are difficult and the volume of busi- 
ness comparatively small. These lines, however, are 
operated as part of a great and prosperous system. 
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They are feeders to the main line and help to swell the 
revenue of that line. A part of any great railroad 
system might be selected and, counting cost of opera- 
tion and fixed charges, such part be shown to be un- 
profitable. This, however, would not truly indicate its 
value and profitableness as an integral part of the 
whole property. The fact that these branch lines con- 
sidered by themselves fail to show large earnings does 
not justify the charging of unreasonable rates. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 118 
Fed., 613; Del. State Grange vs. N. Y., P. & N. R. R. 
Co., 4 I. C, C. Rep., 588. 

Considering all the facts and circumstances in 
evidence pertaining to the transportation of less-than- 
ecarload shipments from Billings to points on defend- 
ant’s lines in Wyoming, we are of opinion, and find, 
that any charge on the first four classes as per Western 
Classification which exceeds the following amounts in 
cents per 100 pounds is at this time, and for the future 
will be, unreasonable: 


——— Classes ———— 

From Billings to— % 2. 3. 4. 
PIE 7 Gc cee Coden l bites kdb bd teadebs al 66 59 48 40 
MENS. 5 diana e400 0'445. 3 ¥430-4os be wake keen 71 62 51 43 
CGE: 6. W-widea 5-4 qed Ge be 6s £8 PE elewe de ees 71 62 51 43 
SIN dik ok 5 stp wd ease geiotibal om sues bate 5 ale'F a bated 74 65 54 44 
EEE TF Eby cuk sober aes dbonscths shee keene sun 77 $7 54 46 


EN 3) Sats Biv’ ak Bink ee v2 Sita ee a eh 4 otlacd Bh 0 Ob ad nae 80 69 55 48 
a. Pa SEAS e ee Fes 66 59 48 40 
a ee PTA PSI ne ee rn EES 71 62 51 43 
TE | | Soo a tatktsls ad nib as pire Wigs > date ea ibe 71 62 51 43 
CR Sale 6 De se Obs anh Go ae 8 a elaine bie en 74 65 54 44 
EN... Cn ibs cles card Win v'Swo clbetba eee 80 69 55 48: 
SI sty ‘issn 005 (thie < albenat ile pig Ke nee 83 73 57 49 
EEL Wi aie o-o hous 60 GE PATE oes 0th eh De RES TES 86 74 59 5! 
NN. Diccs Keigpinscino add o cilieece kent dhe 89 76 62 54 
Sy SE AE as P3382 ae Rapes 92 80 65 57 


Worland 


RN os a hava wha Beda FA mae saminda osetia 94 83 67 59 
SE are Li S% 5 a pass 43> bb ROSS see wa eee 98 86 69 61 
CCR sins She bs os ea eas Kms 0 BEM 98 86 69 61 
i RP sikh de Cane Sinn in ah ne Weise einig dleee ail 100 88 70 62 
a RE SAP ce ET od Sra Reabing ee Coe 63 55 46 38 
IG 5. 5 < Hog viv c'n oes <2 semesiden 66 59 48 40 
BE Bark eback cube tees s «Oe kaise >see enees 69 60 49 43 
ND feist s dokce ee b ts Sb 0s cadd tees vase 71 62 51 43 
Rs nab. 5 crancen ile eauieen sete BAe eel 74 65 54 42 
MEE: | RWG 6 ing oc ce Costs eebicre ta otek eeet eee 77 67 54 46 
RIM Easel db Sol ited 6 ow dindvee bade boy 6 hE obese Gh 77 67 54 46 
FREE RR OR GE aE ee ees es 80 69 55 48 
CG OE as 50 0S hs ENV eR TEs VAT 0 ERRETES 83 73 57 49 
RI hod ah pres h's caerdathcs tw shee Rabies ea ¢ ie 83 73 57 49 
TY . 536 0s wdaimahite eee Cba ces whhewbd aoe kaes x9 76 62 54 
ENON, (1D ob 16 ok CA oe saniptedertisaeeeane Lita Casee a 89 76 62 54 
IE, oer Ak whe ipua dine. ibe ost ale dd ea hae Re 92 80 65 57 
ER a re oe ERS ea 94 83 67 59 
I ig a rg oi cial Bald ‘snk a al timing Gaver 98 86 69 61 
NR Satan, Die it nice wate ® © mg Suse ie een eae ’, 98 86 69 62 
SR OR ks iba 6 Raul, veto 2 ee eeu nse 100 88 70 62 
I ng 5 od bcd in wa ee owe Oe 103 91 72 64 
I so brea: bin 4a 6 PEO RSS od ah oie. e 05 deac'e'e RD 103 91 72 64 
IN Si ai acinar be Site bebe ws anie wa wa a 105 94 73 66 
DEE So lts cts ae kecbnicethewe end weak aae 108 96 75 67 
CE. SE AS Sc. eS hee thee eeeeees «He 108 96 75 67 
a a a a digs nshinand eae One 111 99 76 69 
Upton ...0...... BB PAE eye OE BRS a) o 113-101 73 70 
PE So, EELS ASAE alld s Bikend eawews ekeee 113s 101 78 70 
RS ate etl iene oe hea « whe Setanta seni 115 104 80 72 
WO es eS Oak oh Sale a bs 0s 80d Oee cave en wees 118 §=66106 83 73 
NE EEE OP Ee ee care oe Ee ee 121 109 86 76. 
foe etn s Unleaded meee be ok 121 109 86 16 


Under the circumstances no reparation will be 
awarded. 

At the argument of the case it was stated by coun- 
sel for defendant that it is its intention to abandon and 
tear up the tracks between Voluca and Scribner, Mont., 
upon the completion of its line northwesterly from 
Scribner to Fromberg, Mont., a point on the branch 
line of the Northern Pacific extending in a southerly 
direction from Billings. This change of route from 
Billings to the Big Horn Basin, it is stated, will reduce 
the distance from Billings to all points in the Basin 
by 62 miles. It is also stated that the establishment of 
the new route will be followed by a _ substantial re- 
duction in the present rates from Billings, and that the 















new line will be built “before the snow flies.” 

The Sheridan (Wyo.) Chamber of Commerce is an 
intervener and calls attention to the fact that its mem- 
bers are in competition with complainant’s members 
in shipping to the destinations here involved, more 


particularly the branch-line points. It alleges that the 
distance from Sheridan to these branch-line points is 
uniformly 54 miles greater than from Billings and that, 
therefore, the full measure of the difference in the rates 
from Billings and from Sheridan should appear in the 
rates to Toluca and should remain constant to the 
other points. In fact, under the present adjustment 
the difference in rates from Sheridan increases as the 
distance from Toluca. increases. 

This intervener states that it has not attacked the 
reasonableness per se of the rates in question because 
of its consideration for the new character of the coun- 
try. It, however, urges that if the time has come for 
a readjustment of these rates the interests of Sheridan 
dealers and shippers be considered and protected. It 
seems inevitable that when defendant’s new line from 
Billings to the basin country is completed and the line 
from Toluca to Scribner is abandoned it will not be 
possible for Sheridan to do a distributing business in 
the Basin in competition with Billings. The distance 
from Billings to the Basin will be shortened by some 
62 miles, while the difference from Sheridan will be 
increased some 44 miles, and shipments from Sheridan 
will pass through Billings. Until such change is made, 
however, Sheridan is entitled to rates to the basin 
points that are reasonable via Toluca, and when com- 
pared with the rates from Billings. 

As has been seen, the distance from Sheridan to 
each of such branch line-or basin points is 54 miles 
greater than from Billings. The terminal services and 
costs must be substantially the same in either case. 
We are of the opinion, and so find, that the less-than- 
carload rates on the first four classes from Sheridan 
to’ points on the branch lines south of Toluca should 
not exceed those from Billings by more than the fol- 
lowing in cents per 100 pounds: 
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These are the differences now applied at Frannie, 
and as all shipments from Sheridan or from Billings to 
points beyond Frannie must pass through Frannie the 
differences should not be greater at such -more distant 
points. 

Under these circumstances the order herein will 
require maintenance of the rates prescribed to the 
branch-line points up to the maximum period of two 
years, but when defendant is ready to abandon its 
track between Toluca and Scribner and move the 
traffic over the new line via Fromberg it may apply 
for a modification of the order herein as applied to the 
branch-line points. 

An order in conformity with these views will be 
issued. 





ORDER. 


At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., 
on the 10th day of June, A. D. 1910. 

Present: Martin A. Knapp, Judson C. Clements, 
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Charles A. Prouty, Francis M. Cockrell, Franklin K. 
Lane, Edgar E. Clark, James S. Harlan, Commissioners. 


No. 2788. 
BILLINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
vs. 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 


COMPANY. 


1. This case being at issue upon complaint and 
answer on file, and having been duly heard and sub- 
mitted by the parties, and full investigation of the 
matters and things involved having been had, and the 
Commission having, on the date hereof, made and filed 
a report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and 
made a part hereof, and having found that the above 
named defendant’s less-than-carload rates on the first 
four classes as per Western Classification from Billings, 
Mont., and Sheridan, Wyo., to the hereinafter named 
points in Wyoming on lines of defendant are, to the 
extent that said rates exceed those mentioned in 
paragraphs 3 and 4 hereof, respectively, unreasonable 
and unjust: 

2. It is ordered, That said defendant be, and it is 
hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, on or 
before the 15th day of August, 1910, and for a period 
of not less than two years thereafter abstain, from 
exacting for the transportation of less-than-carload 
shipments of the first four classes as per Western 
Classification from Billings, Mont., to points in Wyoming 
hereinafter named on lines of defendant rates which 
exceed those mentioned in paragraph 38 hereof, and 
from exacting for the transportation of less-than-car- 
load interstate shipments of the first four classes as 
per Western Classification from Sheridan, Wyo., to 
points on the branch lines of defendant south of Toluca, 
Mont., rates which exceed those mentioned in paragraph 


4 hereof. 
9 


3. It is further ordered, That said defendant be, 
and it is hereby, notified and required to establish, on 
or before the 15th day of August, 1910, and maintain 
in force thereafter during a period of not less than 
two years, rates for the transportation of less-than- 
carload shipments of the first four classes as per 
Western Classification from Billings, Mont., to the points 
in Wyoming named below on lines of defendant, which 
shall not exceed the following, in cents per 100 pounds, 
to wit: 













——— Classes 

From Billings to— 1. 2 3. 4. 
Frannie 66 9 . 48 40 
Mantua 71 62 51 43 
Garland 71 62 51 3 
Ralston 74 65 54 44 
Corbett 77 67 54 46 
Cody eda ae 69 55 48 
ET SD. b's aks 0 bw dickens Bild 4b 'kn Sey 66 59 48 40 
CET Ws ts WEG sesicss ie eR cet base <awiek 71 62 51 43 
Is Mit A etek Bild ahd a ae a «© 6 euininae tates ce 71 62 51 43 
EE UPR MUG Oo 2% Bele 204k 6 hc Os ded eee vetehet 74 65 54 44 
NOR, 5 Git Selene DHEA? hea veareiurbarteaw 80 69 55 48 
EE Sid win A on oMulnwh 6d i 4d,<'s ow edeea cates 83 73 57 49 
IN keh S5wdie tule 6 Oee As +o 0 eho s ooh Ewealece 86 74 59 51 
pO ree ere pi dain ia Seni arena os inca abate 89 76 62 54 
DEE nb Gs eal bs cee Gees Chewelabspeness 92 80 65 57 
NE Sina é ohh tn ead wah «cis whdiv bide ware oli 94 83 67 59 
SESE SEH TS ge Sir ee a a 94 83 67 59 
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86 69 61 

88 70 62 
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CAMPS ie Bed Cee ooh 0 Uk oes eee nets Pewee cece 83 73 57 49 
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4. And it is further ordered, That said defendant 
be, and it is hereby, notified’ and required to establish, 
on or before the 15th day of August, 1910, and main- 
tain in force thereafter during a period of not less than 
two years, rates for the transportation of less-than- 
carload interstate shipments of the first four classes as 
per Western Classification from Sheridan, Wyo., to 
points in Wyoming on the branch lines of defendant 
south of Toluca, Mont., which shall not exceed the 
rates from Billings to the same points by more than 
the following, in cents per 100 pounds: 


SI. eign S dcdnip Aik 3.ddie wl wranete eae 1 2 3 4 
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Carrier Negligent; Reparation 





No. 3069. 

(19.1. Cc. &. .Rep., 79.) 
SOUTHERN COTTON OIL COMPANY 
vs. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted April 11, 1910. Decided June 11, 1910. 


The initial carrier quoted the lowest rate on cotton linters ap- 
plicable to shipments moving under a released valuation, 
but neglected to secure the shipper’s signature to such re- 
lease of valuation. The delivering carrier collected at a 
higher rate; Held, That it is the duty of the initial carrier 
not only to advise the shipper of the lower rates applying 
in case of release of valuation, but when informed of the 
shipper’s desire to avail himself of such lower rates to ob- 
tain the shipper’s signature in accordance with the tariffs. 
Reparation awarded. 

H. W. B. Glover for complainant. 
Claudian B. Northrop, R. Walton Moore and Sloss 

D. Baxter for Southern Railway company and Wash- 


ington Southern Railway company. 


Report of the Commission. 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

Complainant on December 19, 1909, shipped 68 bales 
of cotton linters, weighing 31,306 pounds, from Barnwell, 
S. C., to Pawtucket, R. I, on which defendants assessed 
a rate of 78% cents per 100 pounds and collected 
$245.78. Complainant alleges that this rate was un- 
reasonable and excessive to the extent that it exceeded 
53 cents, and demands reparation in the sum of $79.86. 

The shipments were sold at a delivered price in 
Pawtucket of 2% cents per pound. The rate collected 
was that without release of valuation and was the 
same as that on cotton. Prior to the shipment com- 
Plainant inquired of the initial carrier for the lowest 
rate. Defendants’ answer was that when the value was 
limited to 2 cents per pound the rail-and-water rate 
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was 53 cents and the all-rail rate 54 cents; thereupon 
the complainant made out its own bills of lading reading 
“all rail 53 cents,” and these bills of lading were signed 
by the agent of the carrier with full knowledge on his 
part that what the shipper desired was the rate on 
cotton linters released to a valuation of 2 certs per 
pound. Having this knowledge the agent of the initial 
carrier neglected to indorse upon the said bills of lad- 
ing any motation of the released valuation, but did in- 
sert in the waybills accompanying the shipments the 
words “through rate 53 cents.” This error of 53 cents 
instead of 54 cents is not of importance, the main fact 
being that the shipper and the initial carrier were well 
aware of the actual value of the commodity, and of the 
desire on the part of the shipper to obtain the lower 
rate named in the tariffs. 

As held in a prior case brought by this same com- 
plainant, Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 
18 I. C. C. Rep., 180, it was the duty of the defendants 
to have secured the shipper’s signature to the released 
valuation clause. The rate of 53 cents was an error, 
as that rate applied only by rail and water. The proper 
rate to have applied on this shipment was 54 cents, 
which would have resulted in total charges of $169.05. 

Upon consideration of all the facts in this case we 
are of the opinion, and so find, that the complainant is 
entitled to reparation in the sum of $76.73, with interest 
from May 1, 1909; and it will be so ordered. 


ORDER. 


At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 11th day of June, A. D. 1910. 

Present: Martin A. Knapp, Judson C. Clements, 
Charles A. Prouty, Francis M. Cockrell, Franklin K. 
Lane, Edgar E. Clark, James S. Harlan, Commissioners. 

No. 3069. 
THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL COMPANY 
vs. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY: WASHINGTON 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY; PHILA- 
DELPHIA, BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY; THE PENNSYLVANIA RAII- 
ROAD COMPANY, AND THE NEW YORK, NEW 
HAVEN & HARTFORD RAILROAD COMPANY. 
This case being at issue upon complaint and 

answers on file, and having been duly heard and sub- 

mitted by the parties, and full investigation of the mat- 
ters and things involved having been had, and the 

Commission having, on the date hereof, made and filed 

a report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 

thereon: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and directed, on or 
before the 15th day of August, 1910, to pay unto the 
complainant, the Southern Cotton ,Oil company, the 
sum of $76.73, with interest thereon at the rate of 6 
per cent per annum from May 1, 1909, as reparation 
for an unreasonable rate charged for the transportation 
of 68 bales of cotton linters from Barnwell, S.‘C., to 
Pawtucket, R. I., which rate so charged has been found 
by this Commission to have been unreasonable, as more 
fully and at large appears in and by said report of the 
Commission, which said report is hereby referred to and 
made a part of this order. 
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Cabbage Rate Found Unreasonable 


No. 2791. 
(19 I. C. C. Rep., 78.) 
A. H. MILLAR 
Vs. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted May 11, 1910. Decided June 3, 1910. 


Reparation awarded on complainant’s shipments of cabbage 
from Lewiston, N. Y., to Houston, Tex., to the extent that 
the rate charged exceeded 49 cents per 100 pounds. The 
fact that the lower rate had been maintained for several 
years is in the nature of an admission that it was a fair 
one under the circumstances. Ocheltree Grain case, 13 I. 
c. C. Rep., 46, cited and followed. 





A. H. Millar for comvlainant in person. 
No appearance for defendants. 
Report of the Commission. 


CLEMENTS, Commissioner: 

The complainant shipped two carloads of cabbage, 
weighing 57,940 pounds, from Lewiston, N. Y., to Hous- 
ton, Tex., on November 7 and 12, 1907, on which a total 
charge of $439.15 was assessed, on the basis of a 74- 
cent rate west of Suspension Bridge plus a local rate of 
4% cents from Lewiston to that point. The complaint 
was filed on August 20, 1909. 

Prior to August 27, 1907, the date on which the 
74-cent rate was established, there had been in effect 
for several years a rate of 49 cents from Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, and Suspension Bridge to destination. 
At the time the shipments in question moved the rate 
was 74 cents, but on December 3, 1907, the 49-cent 
rate was established. On September 7, 1908, the de- 
fendants raised this 49-cent rate from Suspension Bridge 
to 53 cents, which is the present rate. There was no 
appearance by the defendants at the hearing and no 
explanation was made of these fluctuations. The fact 
that the defendants had for some time maintained a 
rate of 49 cents and soon after these shipments moved 
reduced the rate from 74 cents back to 49 cents is in 
the nature of an admission that this rate was a fair 
one under the circumstances. Ocheltree Grain Co. vs. 
St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co., 13 I. C. C. Rep., 46. 

We therefore find that the rate charged was un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeded 49 cents, and 
reparation will be awarded on this basis in the sum of 
$129.18, with interest from February 12, 1907. An order 
will be entered to that effect. 

We will not, upon the record before us, prescribe 
the future rate. 





ORDER. 

At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 3d day of June, A. D. 1910. 

Present: Martin A. Knapp, Judson C. Clements, 
Charles A. Prouty, Francis M. Cockrell, Franklin K. 
Lane, Edgar E. Cigrk, James S. Harlan, Commissioners. 

No. 2791. 
A. H. MILLAR 
vs. 

THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY; THE WABASH RAILROAD 
COMPANY; ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY; ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, AND INTER- 
NATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD 
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COMPANY, AND T. J. 
THEREOF. 


FREEMAN, RECEIVER 


This case being at issue upon complaint and 
answers on file, and having been duly heard and sub- 
mitted by the parties, and full investigation of the mat- 
ters and things involved having been had, and the 
Commission having, on the date hereof, made and filed 
a report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and directed, on or 
before the ist day of September, 1910, to pay unto the 
complainant, A. H. Millar, the sum of $129.18, with in- 
terest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from 
February 12, 1907, as reparation for an unreasonable 
rate charged for the transportation of shipments of 
cabbage from Lewiston, N. Y., to Houston, Tex., which 
rate so charged has been found by this Commission to 
have been unreasonable. 


Car Surplus Decreases 





Latest reports of the car supply situation indicate 
that there has been a decrease in the idle equipment 
The figures are borne out by the current fortnightly re- 
port of the committee on relations between railroads of 
the American Railway association. 

In presenting this statement, No. 73-A, the chairman, 
Arthur Hale, says: 

“There is a decrease of 3,864 in the surplus, bring- 
ing the total down to 125,644 cars. Box cars increased 
3,474, while coal cars decreased 1,589. Miscellaneous 
decreased 5,487, due principally to an increased demand 
for coke cars in the eastern and middle groups, and for 
stock cars in the west and northwest.” 

A summary of total surpluses and shortages from 
February 17, 1909, to June 22, 1910, follows: 


SURPLUSES. 
Coal, 


- Gondola 
No. of and Other 
Date. Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
June 22, 1910..... 158 59,611 3,237 28,762 34,034 125,644 
June 8, 1910..... 159 56,137 3,499 30,351 39.521 129,508 
May 25, 1910..... 154 48,326 3,284 29,888 33,892 115,390 
Ape. 27, 1918. .«.. 1638 29.3 4,753 44,391 23,575 102,085 
March 30, 1910.... 150 15,8 6,116 7,400 16,322 45,672 
Feb. 16, 1910..... 148 14,990 6,447 8,660 15,416 45,513 
ae Te. Beee, . 0s 151 22,842 8,417 7,819 12,758 51,836 
Dec. 22, 1909..... 177 24,284 7,595 7.213 19,262 58,354 
Nov. 24, 1909..... 163 17,538 4,091 5,628 12,271 39,528 
Oct. 27. 1909..... 1742 13,029 3,090 5,287 9,490 30,896 
Sept. 29, 1909..... 174 22,330 3,821 11,239 15,998 53,388 
Aug. 18, 1909..... 169 | 82,505 5.953 42,158 28,808 159,424 
July 21, 1909..... 165 116,221 . 9,971 78,675 38,487 243,354 
June 23, 1909..... 166 121,441 12,099 89,292 40,112 262,944 
May 26, 1909..... 158 118,077 14,940 97,006 43,687 273,710 
Apr. 28, 1909..... 161 107,665 16,487 110,538 47,638 282,328 
March 31, 1909.... 158 101,344 20,428 128,546 46,282 296,600 
Feb. 17, 1909..... 159 98,512 23,924 135,208 43,797 301,441 
SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 
Date. Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
June 22, 1910..... 158 523 862 934 410 2,729 
June 8, 1910..... 159 884 943 982 202 3,011 
May 25, 1910..... 154 1,416 1,236 1,837 240 4.729 
Apr. 27... 1910..... 153 1,778 1,587 1,544 857 5,766 
March 30, 1910.... 150 8,810 1,604 6,649 2,723 19,786 
Feb. 16, 1910..... 148 15,448 1,243 10,871 3,642 31,204 
Jan. 19, 18936..... 151 10,078 590 11,128 3,196 24,992 
Dec. 22, 1909..... 177 10,947 1,021 8,562 3,524 24,054 
Nov. 24, 1909..... 163 12,230 891 9.542 4,833 27,496 
SS S| 174 23,138 1,412 8,743 3,343 36,636 
Sept, 29, 1909..... 174 8,184 655 4,392 1,351 14,582 
Aug. 18, 1909..... 169 556 277 1,076 100 2,009 
July 21, 1909..... 165 106 169 31 33 339 
June 23, 1909..... 166 211 190 193 233 27 
May 26, 1909..... 158 83 99 1,011 47 1,240 
Apr. 28, 1908..... 161 144 106 74 173 497 
March 31, 1909.... 158 158 98 116 27 399 
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ASK COURT TO REHEAR CASE 


Central Freight Association Shippers Petition Supreme 
Tribunal to Reconsider Missouri River 
Rate Decision 








Washington, D. C., July 1—The reduction in class 
rates from the seaboard to Missouri river cities ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission two years ago 
and sustained last month by the United States Supreme 
court has been blocked by the action of shippers in 
Central Freight association territory, who have filed a 
petition asking that the court rehear the case. The 
effect of this action will be to stay the issuance of the 
mandate in the court decision until that body recon- 
venes in October and passes upon the application for 
rehearing. 

In the petition filed with the court this week by 
Colin C. H. Fyffe as counsel for A. F. Lindemann & 
Hovieson company; Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe com- 
pany; Whitelaw Brothers; the Simmons Hardware com- 
pany; Sprague, Warner & Co.; Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co.; Kemiweld Canning company; Parke, Davis & Co., 
and Sherwin-Williams company, it is stated that the 
prayer for a rehearing is based on the ground that the 
argument on the merits on behalf of the appellees has 
not been passed upon by the court. It is alleged that 
the order of the Commission causes an undue discrimi- 
nation between shippers of the C. F. A. territory and 
those of the Atlantic seaboard because: 

“1. The rates between the rivers are for the trans- 
portation of freight by railroads wholly separate from 
the eastern roads, and cover an entirely separate serv- 
ice. 

“2. These rates are the same on all business ter- 
minating at the Missouri river, no matter where the 
business arises. 

“3. The service rendered by the western railroads 
between the rivers in return for this one charge appli- 
cable to all alike, is absolutely identical on the same 
class of shipments, no matter where the business arises. 

“4. The cost to the western railroads of the haul 
between the rivers is the same whether the shipment 
arises in Atlantic seaboard or in Central Freight asso- 
ciation territory. 

“5. Nevertheless the Commission reduced the rates 
between the rivers on business arising in the seaboard 
territory, leaving rates as they were on all business 
arising west of this arbitrary division. 

“6. This, under the authorities cited in appellees’ 
brief, is an undue discrimination. No excuse exists 
such as the presence of some sort of competitive route 
favoring the seaboard as against Central Freight asso- 
ciation territory.” 

It is contended that the court apparently accepts as 
conclusive the statements of the Commission that the 
rates at issue are defendants’ separately established 
rates, which are applied to the through transportation. 
That this statement is correct is denied. Complaint is 


further made that the court has likewise apparently 
accepted the finding of the Commission that the rates 
between the rivers are unreasonable per se as conclu- 
Sive without considering the grounds of said finding. 
It is averred that the court has refused to permit the 
consideration of the question of the Commission’s power 
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and has taken said Commission’s own statements as 
conclusive upon this point also, whereas, it is stated 
that the only body, according to the constitution of the 
United States, which may set the limits to its own 
authority is the Supreme court itself. 

Exception is also taken to the decision of the court 
on the ground that it denies both to the railroad com- 
panies and to the shippers in C. F. A. territory any 
standing in court. To the intimation of the court that 
any persons, cities or areas having grounds of com- 
plaint should apply to the Commission for relief, the 
petition concludes by saying: 

“We fear that a remission of the Central Freight 
association shippers to the Commission will be of little 
avail in this matter. The Indianapolis rate case and 
the Denver rate case are sufficient proof that the Com- 
mission is putting in effect a theory of vigor and rigor, 
namely, its so-called ‘familiar rule,’ that, in transporta- 
tion over two connecting but separate lines the rate for 
a haul over both lines should be less than the sum of 
the rates for the two hauls, one over each of the lines. 
The order contains on its face a discrimination against 
the petitioning shippers. To refuse a hearing on the 
merits of these claims and to send them for its possible 
adjustment to the Commission, is, under the facts of 
this case—we say this with the deepest respect—a 
denial of a hearing in a matter in which, under the 
order of the Commission, their property is taken from 
them. If these petitioners now filed a complaint before 
the Commission, and, upon hearing, that complaint was 
dismissed, these petitioners would have no right under 
the act to appeal to the courts. These parties could 
not come into court because of the dismissal of the 
complaint by the Commission; and they could not raise 
in court the question of the injury received under the 
original order because the decision in this case would 
be found to have excluded them from any such right. 
Their property is, therefore, taken and the Commission 
is made the final arbiter of their rights and. its own 
powers.” 

As a final word, the attention of the court is di- 
rected to the recent decision of the United States Circuit 
court for the western district of Missouri in the 
Peavey case, and the point raised that the various 
parties interested in that matter who came in as com- 
plainants and interveners, if the Missouri river rate 
decision is maintained, would have no standing at court 
and would, if the Commission declined to grant them 
relief, be in the position of having permission refused 
them to ever have a court pass on the validity of an 
order injuriously affecting their rights. 


NEW YORK BOARD ORDERS REFUNDS. 

Albany, N. Y., July 1—The public service com- 
mission has authorized the New York Central to refund 
the following amounts as reparation for various over- 
charges: Empire Beet Sugar Co., $116.40 overcharge on 
beets from Dunsbach Ferry to Lyons; John F. Dailey, 
$53.70 on wheat from Kendall to Niagara Falls, $4.01 on 
wheat from Kendall to Rochester, $6.06 on wheat from 
Morton to Niagara Falls, $4.27 on wheat from Hamlin 
to Niagara Falls, $16.59 on wheat from Walker to Niag- 
ara Falls; Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, 
$6.86 overcharge for switching service from the track 
connections of the New York, Ontario & Western rail- 
way to the complainant’s place of business in Utica, 
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MIDDLE WEST IS OPTIMISTIC 


Present Crop Situation and Business Conditions Good 
—Future Outlook Satisfactory 








BY H. G. KRAKE, 
Commissioner, Business Men’s League, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Commenting on the present and future crop and busi- 
ness conditions and prospects, it is a fair estimate to state 
that there has been a noticeable change for the better 
within the past few days, and that weather conditions have 
had more than ordinary influence upon the general situa- 
tion. 

From about the middle of April until nearly the middle 
of June, cloudy, wet and cold weather prevailed, and to 
such extent as to have a depressing influence upon the 
temperament of the people, while the growing crops were 
thought to be suffering seriously, and business of all kinds 
was disposed to drag. But, with the return of a bright sun, 
warmth, and otherwise seasonable weather, there has de- 
veloped a marked improvement in all respects. A survey 
of crop conditions and prospects has disclosed a far more 
promising situation than was generally conceded. The wet 
and cool weather has been favorable to winter wheat, oats, 
hay, pasturage, and nearly all varieties of vegetables, while 
the fruit crop is turning out far better than was expected. 
Corn has suffered most, but though small in growth the 
stand is good and a few days of continued sunshine will 
work wonders for that crop, so that it is quite probable 
that by July 1 the conditions will be about normal. Then, 
too, the effect is apparent in a more optimistic view of 
affairs by all classes, and has stimulated and quickened 
business activities in all directions. The improvement in 
business has not stopped at commercial and mercantile 
pursuits, but has spread to building and public works, 
which had lagged because of unfavorable weather. Though 
building operations and public work have started in rather 
late with us, the present indication is for a year of more 
than usual accomplishment in those respects—probably the 
best year in our history. 

Manufacturing concerns are busy and give evidence 
of an increasing demand for their products. Following the 
financial disturbance of November, 1907, there was a 
noticeable falling off in the location and development of 
factory plants and no appréciable improvement set in 
until of quite recent date, when there was a turn for the 
better, and with this change has come renewed activity 
toward securing locations for new concerns and the en- 
largement of capacity of those already established. 

Land and property values remain firm with transac- 
tions well in advance of the average. Prices for farm prod- 
ucts and merchandise show but slight change, indicating 
a healthy trade condition in general. 

With the continuation of satisfactory crop-growing and 
harvesting weather throughout the season, and in the ab- 
sence of any serious disturbance in commercial or financial 
circles, there seems to be nothing standing in the way of 
fulfillment of a promise for a highly gratifying business 
condition in the coming autumn and winter. 

There is some work under way in the nature of rail- 
road improvements to care for increasing transportation 
requirements, and in that direction greater development is 
confidently looked for later in the season. The physical 
condition of our railroads is steadily improving and the 
service is being bettered. 
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The rather extended period of inactivity in interurban 
railway construction in the middle west has been broken 
by the beginning of construction of an electric trolley line 
from St. Joseph northward. The first section of this road, 
to Savannah, Mo., fifteen miles distant, is expected to be 
in operation for freight and passenger traffic about Septem- 


ter 1. This is the first link in a proposed trolley system 
in northwestern Missouri of considerable importance. With 
the central terminal at St. Joseph, the plan contemplates 
several hundred miles of trackage, which will serve a rich 
farming region now more or less remote from public trans- 
portation. This system will not, to any considerable extent, 
enter into competition with steam railroads, but will, in- 
stead, develop its own traffic, and in turn become a valu- 
able feeder of the steam roads. 

Taken all in all, the present condition of trade and 
agriculture is favorable and the future outlook is bright 
and bidding fair to make a new prosperity record in the 
year 1910, unless a period of artificial “hard times” may 
be forced upon us. From some mysterious quarter there is 
being sent forth from time to time vague rumors of a pend- 
ing panic and other alarming sounds, but how a spirit of 
depression can develop sufficient force to overcome the 
healthful conditions of this middle western section of the 
country is difficult of conjecture. If there is real cause for 
uneasiness of this kind it must be deeply hidden, and now 
that the producers, distributers and consumers have taken 
on the smile of optimism, let us hope that the lurking dan- 
ger, whatever it is, may remain hidden and pass out of our 
thoughts. 


To Take Up Commutation Rates 





Washington, D. C., July 1—lIt is the intention of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to take up the 
recent advances in eastern passenger commutation rates 
about July 12. The hearings will be held in this city. 

The Erie has made application to the Commission 
to vacate its order suspending the new commutation 
rates of that line between points in New York, and New 
Jersey covered by Erie tariff C-2, I. C. C. 782, and has 
also made application for special permission to postpone 
the effective date of said tariff to July 20, 1910. The 
Commission granted special permission to file supple- 
ment on less than statutory notice, making the new 
rates effective July 20, and restoring the use of the 
old rates until that date. Upon the: filing of said sup- 
plement restoring the old rates until the date above 
referred to the Commission vacated its order of June 
25, which suspended the use of the Erie’s new rates. 

All other lines naming new commutation rates be- 
tween New York City and points in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania had heretofore made application for spe- 
cial permission to postpone the effective date of their 
tariffs until July 20. 





ASKS LOWER RATES ON PETROLEUM. 


Lincoln, Neb., July 1—Representative Wilson of 
Polk county has petitioned the state railway commis- 
sion to adopt the same rates on petroleum and its 
products for intrastate transportation in this state as 
are effective in Kansas. The rates proposed average 
about 9 per cent higher than single and 22 per cent 
higher than two-line haul rates on coal. 
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July 2, 1910 


DECISION OF CANADIAN BOARD 


Dominion Commission Passes Upon Application 
Brought Under Railway Act of Canada 


—_——_ 


Export Rates via Tehuantepec Route 


THE BOARD OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS FOR 


CANADA. 
Order No. 10005. 


HON J. P. MABEE, Chief Commissioner. 
HON. M. E, BERNIER, Deputy Chief Commissioner. 
s. J McLEAN, Commissioner. 

In the matter of the application of Elder Dempster 
& Co., under section 323 of the Railway Act, for an 
order directing the Canadian Pacific Railway company 
and the Grand Trunk Railway company of Canada to 
apply the established export basis covering general 
merchandise and commodities shipped from points in 
eastern Canada to Montreal, Quebec, St. John, New 
Brunswick, and Halifax, Nova Scotia, for export to 
Vancouver, Victoria and other British Columbia points, 
the said traffic to be forwarded from Montreal, St. John 
and Halifax to Vancouver and other British Columbia 
ports by the Elder Dempster company’s steamships to 
Puerto Mexico, thence by the Tehuantepec National 
railway to Salina Cruz, Mexico, and thence by the 
Canadian Mexican steamship line to destination. 


File 13188. 

Upon hearing the application at the sittings of the 
board, held in Montreal on February 8, 1910, in the 
presence of counsel for the applicant company, the Ca- 
nadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk Railway companies, 
the evidence offered, and what was alleged by counsel 
aforesaid, 

It is ordered, That the application be, and is hereby 
dismissed, without prejudice to the rights of any person 
interested to any relief the board may deem proper 
upon a different set of facts being presented to it. 





The Chief Commissioner: 

This is an application made under section 323 of 
the Railway Act “for an order directing the respondents 
to apply the established export basis covering general 
merchandise and commodities shipped from points in 
eastern Canada to Montreal, St. John and Halifax, for 
export to Vancouver, Victoria and other British Colum- 
bia points.” 

The Elder Dempster company is a steamship line 
operating, during the winter months, from St. John and 
Halifax to, among other points, Puerto Mexico, which 
is the eastern terminus of the Tehuantepec National 
Railway company, and it has for some months been 
carrving traffic destined for British Columbia points, 
delivering it to the Tehuantepec National railway at 
Puerte Mexico, the railway in turn delivering this traf- 
fic at its western terminus, Salina Cruz, to the Canadian 
Mexican steamship line, which carries it up the Pacific 
coast to Vancouver, Victoria and other British Colum- 
bia points. There is at present no joint tariff between 
these three carriers making up this through route from 
St. John and Halifax to British Columbia points, but 
one was said to be in course of preparation; and it was 
Said the Elder Dempster company quoted rates over 
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this route some 25 per cent lower than the all-rail rate 
from Montreal and other eastern points to British Co- 


lumbia points. It was stated that as to the traffic that 
had already moved, the applicants, the Tehuantepec 
National Railway company and the Canadian Mexican 
company, had divided the through rate equally, and that 
it was the intention to do the same when the tariff was 
finally arranged. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway company and the 
Grand Trunk Railway company have tariffs on file with 
this board giving much lower rates upon export traffic 
than upon domestic traffic. For instance, the export 
rate upon canned goods, Hamilton to St. John, is 21 
cents, while the domestic rate is 32 cents; upon the 
same commodity the export rate to Halifax is 22 cents; 
the domestic, 33 cents; Hamilton to Montreal, export, 
19 cents; domestic, 2544 cents; a great variety of com- 
modities are covered by these export tariffs, on most 
of which the variation between the export and domestic 
rates is not so great as upon canned goods, without 
attempting to be exact, it may be that, roughly esti- 
mated, upon all the traffic covered by these tariffs the 
export are about 10 per cent lower than the domestic 
rates. 


This system of export rates was established by the 
railway companies for the benefit of the Canadian pro- 
ducers, and the tariffs covering these rates make them 
applicable only to traffic moving to British or foreign 
points, and, as they are framed, they do not apply to 
traffic destined to points in British Columbia. The ap- 
plication is to compel either their amendment, so they 
may be applicable to such traffic, or that the railway 
companies be directed to file tariffs that would be appli- 
cable to such traffic. 


The products of Canada that move under the export 
rates come into competition in British and foreign mar- 
kets with those of many other countries, and to meet 
such competition and to permit their reaching these 
markets, the railway companies make these reductions 
iu the rate to the seaboard; the same system prevails 
in the United States, and all the rail export trade of 
both countries moves under these tariffs. This system 
grew up years before the Tehuantepec route was in 
existence, and these tariffs when framed were not in- 
tended to apply to traffic moving to British Columbia 
points. The question is whether it is fair and proper, 
assuming, but without deciding, that there is jurisdic- 
tion, to require the application of these tariffs to traf- 
fic moving over this new route. 

It was argued that the movement under these ex- 
port tariffs would build up a trade that did not now 
exist, but it was clearly established upon behalf of the 
railway companies that they have for years been carry- 
ing to British Columbia points exactly the same class 
of article that might go to the same points over this 
water and rail route; so that the result of applying 
these export rates to this traffic would be to compel the 
comuanies to divert their long-haul westbound business 
to a short eastbound haul under a low rate; and for 
whose benefit? 

This application is made by the Elder Dempster 
compeny and supported by the Canadian Mexican 
Steamship company. All the traffic that could be di- 
verted to this route would add to the receipts of these 
companies and the Tehuantepec National Railway com- 
pany. Upon the face of the matter, then, it is a struggle 









to obtain from the railways part of their westbound 
traffic; and it is by no means clear that the shippers 


would obtain any material benefit 
succeeded. 

The rates over these railways are under the control 
of the board; the westbound rates have been adjudged 
reasonable and fair; if at any time, owing to changed 
conditions, it is thought that they should be reduced, 
it ic open to anyone concerned to apply, or the board, 
upon its own initiation, can reduce them. How about 
the rates over this Tehuantepec route? All the traffic 
over it would be carried by the applicants to Puerto 
Mexico. There is no competition between St. John and 
Halifax to that point; there is only one railway across 
the Isthmus, and the Canadian Mexico Steamship com- 
pany carries all the Canadian traffic from Salina Cruz. 
The rates over this route, even from St. John and Haili- 
fax, nave to be submitted for approval to the Mexican 
government, as the following extract from the evidence 


of Mr. Worsnop, manager of the Canadian Mexican 
company, will show: 


if the application 


. You said that your through rates were subject to con- 
trol by the Mexican government? A. Yes. 

Q. That is, even the rate from Montreal, say, around to 
Victoria? A. It has to go for the approval of the Tehuantepec 
railway, which then submits it to the government, and it is 
approved. 

Q. That is the whole rate has to go? A. Yes. 

Q. Not just the Tehuantepec proportion? A. The through 
rate, I understand. 

Q. That would seem to be an extraordinary thing. I 
wanted to make sure that I understood you, that that rate over 
which the government of Mexico had really no control, and 
practically no interest, so long as the Tehuantepec got a proper 
share, should be subject to that control? A. It does seem a 
very extraordinary thing, I will admit, but that is what the 
railway company informs me. That is the excuse I get every 
day, that we have to submit the whole thing. That is my in- 
formation. 

Q. On what basis do the Mexican government pass upon 
the reasonableness of the through rates? A. I am not aware, 
I do not know anything of their deliberations outside. 

Q. You do not know of any particular rate that has re- 
eeived their approval as a through rate, do you? A. All the 
rates, so far as I understand. If there is an alteration in the 
rates, an alteration in any one item, so far as we are aware it 
comes to us for approval, and then it is submitted, according 
to the freight traffic manager’s letters, back to the Mexican 
commissioner for his final endorsation. 

Hon. Mr. Mabee: You used the expression alternately, 
‘“‘Mexican commissioner” and ‘Mexican government.” I thought 
the road was operated jointly by the Pearsons, and somebody 
representing the government. 

Mr. Worsnop: I do not know under whose control, whether 
it is a commission or the minister. I only used the word “com- 
mission.’’ There is a minister, or some offical, whom they have 
to consult. The operation of the road is simply a matter of 
equal shares. The Mexican government take a half and the 
Pearsons take half. 


. 


Mr. Kelly of the Elder Dempster was called, and with 


reference to the through rate the following is an extract 
from his evidence: 


Hon. Mr. Mabee: Are you not at liberty to carry from 
here, Montreal, or from St. John to Puerto Mexico, through 
shipments to British Columbia points at any charge you choose 
from here to Puerto Mexico, so long as the shipper pays two- 
thirds of the through rate to the other two carriers? A. No. 
that is not as I understand it. 

Q. What is there to prevent you? 
really to prevent us, but we do not do it. 

Commissioner McLean: Does the Tehuantepec railway 
charge a higher rate on a shipment like that than the through 
rate? Supposing a shipper just ships to Puerto Mexico? A. 
They would charge their local rate further. 

Hon. Mr. Mabee: How would they know it? You turn over 
to them two-thirds of the through rate, do you not? A. Yes, 
but they have no rate in effect from Puerto Mexico or Salina 
Cruz to Vancouver. 

Q. What is there to prevent your sending shipments right 
straight through and making any rebate you choose between 
here and Puerto Mexico? A. There would be nothing, but we 
do not do it. 

Q. What is to prevent your doing it if you choose? A. 
There would be nothing. 

Hon. Mr. Mabee: Then if the Mexican Railway company 
compels you to charge more than you are willing to charge a 
Canadian shipper from the Canadian point to British Columbia 
points, what would be morally wrong about your making the 
shipper a rebate? A. The only thing we know is that we have 


A. There is nothing 
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not done it before. 


We know we will always live up to our 
rates. 


Upon the hearing, I expressed the opinion that the 
board should be satisfied by reasonable evidence that 
the through rate now quoted over this route was a rea- 
sonable one, and further consideration has strengthened 
this view. These three carriers quote to shippers a 
certain rate over this route; two of the three join in 
this application to compel the railways to assist in mov- 
ing traffic over it. Why should the railways and 
the applicants and the Tehuantepec 
company do the cutting? We were given no informa- 
tion whatever of the reasonableness of either the 
through rate quoted by the applicants or the reason- 
ableness of the division between the three carriers con- 
cerned. It would appear that the steamship companies 
are entirely in the hands of the Tehuantepec National 
Railway company or the Mexican government, or both, 
not enly as to the total through rate, but also its divi- 
sion, and that the applicants cannot quote a rate to 
Puerto Mexico without the consent of the railway com- 
pany. Supposing the present through rate over this 
route is highly remunerative to the three carriers, and 
that they could well afford to absorb the difference be 
tween the domestic and export rail rate, would it be 
fair to compel the railways to apply the export rate and 
thereby swell the receipts of the applicants at the ex- 
pense of the railways’ traffic? If the rates over this 
joint ocean and rail route were under the control of this 
board, one would have the machinery to work the mat- 
ter out, and would be able to give the shippers all the 
benefit of this competition, and at the same time pre- 
serve some reasonable proportion of profit between the 
competing routes; but, as the matter is presented, we 
have carriers outside of the Railway Act, free and un- 
fettered as to external control over rates and facilities, 
attempting to make use of the act, to divert to them 
selves the legitimate traffic of the railway companies by 
the enforced application to that traffic of tariffs that 
were not intended to apply. So long as there is no gov- 
ernment control over ocean traffic, control over the land 
rates must necessarily produce the exporter or importer 
but a limited benefit. In the present case, upon a ship- 
ment from Hamilton to Montreal, this board has con- 
trol over the rate for that 375-mile haul, and it is that 
power that is asked to be exercised that traffic may be 
moved from Montreal to Victoria, 7,000 miles, at rates 
to be established at the carriers’ will, and free from 
control or interference. The board is anxious that the 
shiprer should be allowed to avail himself of every 
comvpetitive condition of carriage, and every available 
route, but in the exercise of its powers must have equal 
regard to the interests of all concerned; and while the 
granting of this application might have some advantage 
to shippers of certain commodities, it seems, upon the 
information now before us, that it should be refused. 

A very considerable volume of traffic has moved 
under the domestic bill rate over this route; what is 
there to guarantee the shipper that if the export rail 
rate were applied, the through rate in question would 
not proportionately rise? It could be put up apparently 
by those controlling the Tehuantepec National Railway 
company, even against the protests of the two steam- 
ship companies, and if that were done, how would the 
shipper have been benefited by the granting of this ap- 
plication and would not the railway companies have 
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been injuriously affected by an improper or unwise 
exercise of the powers of the board? If the alternative 
ocean route were under control, one could preserve the 
existing rate, if that were proper, to the shipper, or 
otherwise deal with it as might be just, but, as matters 
stand, the position does not justify our interference. 

In the Seattle rate case the Interstate Commerce 
Commission referred to traffic originating at South Bend 
and destined to Spokane, going via New York, over the 
Tehuantepec National Railway company, thence to Seat- 
tle and by rail to destination; also that the route offered 
active competition to the railways as to all traffic orig- 
inating east of a line drawn between Buffalo and Pitts- 
burg, and it is interesting to note that all the traffic 
that has moved via this route has carried the domestic 
and not the export rail rate. No application has been 
made to the Interstate Commerce Commission similar 
to the present, and if this traffic can move from east- 
ern United States points to New York under the domes- 
tic rate, I do not see why it cannot here. 

The applicants, in the alternative, asked for the 
application of tariffs for “furtherance” to maritime prov- 
inces, Newfoundland, the West Indies, etc., in the event 
of rot getting the export rate. This was not covered by 
the formal application, but was discussed at the hear- 
ing. These so-called “furtherance” tariffs are the neces- 
sary result of competitive conditions at Boston and 
New York, and compelling their application to this 
British Columbia traffic would be no more equitable 
than requiring the railway companies to apply the 
export rate. . 

It was argued for the applicants that if they were 
unsuccessful in obtaining relief, Canadian traffic for 
British Columbia points would go via New York, and 
the haul would be lost by the Canadian railways as well 
as by the Elder Dempster company. It would seem, 
however, from a regulation of the customs department, 
that this is not possible, as unless the traffic went in 
British ships from New York to Puerto Mexico, they 
must be treated upon arrival at British Columbia ports 
as imported, and would be liable to duty. The follow- 
ing is the regulation: 


Except as otherwise ordered, goods in transit from one part 
of Canada to another part of Canada, wholly or partly by water 
carriage through the United States, shall be transported in 
British registered vessels under customs manifests, and the 
transfer of such goods from car or vessel, and vice versa, shall 
be made in the presence of a special officer of the Canadian 
customs and be certified by him. The salary of the special 
officer shall be paid by the carrier applying for his services. 


VYhe water route traveled by the Canadian Mexican 
Steamship company from Salina Cruz to British Co- 
lumbia ports is covered by an order in council of 
May 29, 1909, granting that company an additional sub- 
sidy of $25,000 upon the understanding that “the steam- 
Ships performing the service on the Pacific shall fly 
the British flag.” 

It will, of course, be understood that the reason- 
ableness of the westbound rail rates are not involved 
in this controversy. They are not attacked either in 
evidence or argument, and the sole contention was that 
the eastbound export rates should be arbitrarily applied 
to this new route. 

Upon the facts as they now stand no order will be 
made; but the dismissal of the application must be 
Without prejudice to the rights of any person interested 
in this matter to any relief the board may deem proper 
upon a different set of facts being presented to it. 
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LEGAL DEPARCD)ENT 


In this department we shall answer simple questions re- 
lating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. It is 
available both to those who are members of the Traffic Service 
Bureau and those who are not. Readers are particularly in- 
vited to write for advice on specific subjects covering the Act 
to Regulate Commerce and the decisions of the courts and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission thereunder. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


California.—“Is it permissible for the railroads to re- 
serve the right to fix the routing on commodities, on the 
condition that the through rates on such commodities were 
reduced because of this reserved right?” 

Railroads are bound to route traffic as designated 
by the shipper. Any rates established by them must 
be in accordance with the provisions of the Act, and 
open to the public. All rates must be certain, and 
there can be no such thing as a conditional route or 
rate. Any other rule would open the door to discrimi- 
naticn, and be subject to the option of the carriers. 


* * * 





Florida.—“We saw in one of your issues the other 
day that the Interstate Commerce Commission had ruled 
that unless the railroads called upon the shipper for 
undercharge within thirty days after shipment was de- 
livered, that the shipper would not be compelled to pay 
same. Please advise if this was a formal ruling, and 
when it went into effect?” 

You have misconstrued the meaning of the recent 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission in rela- 
tion to the matter of waiver of undercharges. The Com- 
mission has not, and could not, make a ruling to the 
effect that shippers need not pay claims of undercharges 
unless payment thereof was demanded by the carrier 
within thirty days after shipment was delivered. What 
the Commission did hold was that on all shipments that 
moved on and after March 1, 1910, involving the ques- 
tion of undercharges, that it will henceforth be the 
policy of the Commission to decline to authorize a 
waiver of any uncollected undercharge that is not sub- 
mitted to the Commission within thirty days after the 
date of the delivery of the shipment. 


* * * 


Missouri.—“I ship goods from this point to New 
Madrid, this state. The railroads frequently decline to 
furnish me with cars sufficient to transport my goods, al- 
though several competitors located in my city do not have 
any trouble in securing necessary cars. One of these rail- 
roads has lines on both sides of the river operating be- 
tween these two points, and if I shipped my goods first 
across the Mississippi river by boat over a line that is not 
owned by the railroads, to a point on the railroad’s line 
east of the river, to be taken up at that point and carried 
to New Madrid, would I not have a good case before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission?” 

This shipment is intrastate, being between two 
points in the same state, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has no power in the premises. The fact 
that you shipped your goods across the Mississippi river 
from one point in Missouri to a point in Illinois, by 
boat over a line over which the railroads had no con- 
trol, and with which it had no continuous line or 
common agreement, does not make your shipment an 
interstate one subject to the requirements of the Act 
to regulate commerce. 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL AND 
TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state =—- 

commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and sooering 
better understanding by the public an 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as members 
are traffic directors, managers, com- 
missioners or other officials in charge 
of traffic of industrial or commercial 
organizations and traffic officers of rep- 
resentative shipping concerns in the 
United States. 


Officers 
J. C. Lincoln, President 
Comm’r Merchants’ Exchange Traffic 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. M. Hopkins, Vice-President 
7. Transp. Dept. Board of Trade, 


cago, Ill, 
W. BE. Cooke, Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Automatic Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
ILLINOIS. 
Lake County Manufacturers’ Association, 
E. P. Sedgwick, Pres., Wauke; 


gan. 
National Association of Agricultural Im- 
gromente and Vehicle anufacturers, 
° de ans, Sec., Chicago. 
Sterling Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ As- 
sociation, in charge of traffic of indus- 
tries at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., 
E. F. Lawrence, Pres., W. K. Palmer, 
Vice-Pres., J. W. Platt, Sec. Treas., W 
E. Long, T. M. 


MINNESOTA. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 


Assocla- 
tion, J. EB. 


Rhodes, Sec., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI, 
Business Men's League, 
Comm’r, 614 
St. Louis. 
Commercial ¢ Club, F. W. Maxwell, Comm’r, 
. Joseph 
Kansas City Transportation Bureau of the 
Commercial Club ilson, Trans. 
Comm’r, 105-6-7 ‘Board’ of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City. 


NEW YORK. 
Albany Chamber of Commerce, Wm. B. 
Jones, Sec., 95 State St., Albany. 
entoue! Wholesale Grocers’ a 


P. W. Coyle, 
Bank of Commerce Bidg., 


Beckman, Sec., 6 son St., 
New York. 
OHIO. , 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Munson 
Havens, Sec., Cleveland. 
WISCONSIN. 


Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion, Wm. G. Bruce, Sec., 46 University 
Bldg., Milwaukee. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of New York, Chas. F. 
Moore, Pres.: C. A. Swope, Sec. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago, John T. 
Stockton, Pres. Guy 8S. McCabe, Sec. 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia, Edw. 
Knight, Pres. H. C. Trumbower, Sec. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis, Geo. J. 
Tausey, Pres. A. F. Vessen, sec. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburg, C. S. Bel- 
sterling, Pres. T. J. Walters, Sec. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis, 
L. J. Blakey, Pres. L. EB. Stone, Sec. 

The Transportation Club of Louisville, 
Alfred Brandeis, Pres. W. E. Cham- 
bers, Sec. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo, J. F. 
Ryan, Pres. K. D. Kielholtz, Sec. 

The Traffic Club of St. Paul, J. 
Pres. A. L. Bowker, Sec. 

The Traffic Club of Newark, Chas. Mil- 

bauer, Pres. E. G. Weil, Sec. 


R. Jones, 
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COMPLAINTS BEFORE COMMISSION 


Digest of Petitions Lodged with Interstate Commerce Board During 
Past Week 


Arabol Manufacturing Co., The, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., vs. South Brooklyn 
Ry. (3339). 

Complainant alleges that on Oct. 
15, 1909, it shipped from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Chicago, Ill., one carload 
of starch, weight 40,125 lbs., charges 
collected $120.38, rate 30 cents per 
100 Ibs. Complainant claims that 
the defendant did not route ship- 
ment as instructed on billing and 
on account of such misrouting it 
was compelled to pay 30 cents per 
100 Ibs., whereas the rate as per in- 
structions was only 21 cents per 100 
Ibs. 

Complainant prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defendant 
be made to answer such charges and 
asks reparation in the sum of 62.42. 

Geo. Rawling, Trf. Mer.. 100 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Browne Grain Co., of McKinney, Tex., 
vs. Gulf, Colo. & S. F., M. La. & Tex. 
and Tex. & N. O. (3341). 

Complainant alleges that it shipped 
from Erath, La., to Miles, Tex., on 
Dec. 31, 1909, one carload of snap 
corn, weight 68,500 Ibs., rate 58% 
cents per 100 lbs., charges collected, 
$402.43. Complainant claims that 
the rate from New Orleans, La., to 
McKinney, Tex., is 20 cents per 100 
lbs., and comparing the rate from 
New Orleans to McKinney with that 
from Erath, La., to Mills, Tex., 
complainant claims that the rate is 
unreasonable and unjust, and prays 
that after due hearing and investi- 
gation defendants be made to cease 
and desist from said violation and 
asks reparation in the sum of 
$233.41. 

Bookwalter Wheel Co., The, of Miamis- 
burg, O., vs. Tenn. Cent., C. N. O. & 
Te deo Oe oe &D., HEC. C. C.. & Et. 
L. (3358). 

Complainant alleges that on or 
about Sept. 7, 1909, it caused to be 
shipped from 14 Mile Switch in 
Tennessee, one carload of rough 
hickory rim strips to itself at 
Miamisburg, O., weight 46,600 Ibs., 
rate 21% cents per 100 Ibs., charges 
collected $100.19; also switching 
charge of 6c per 100 Ibs. 

Complainant claims that it makes 
no complaint as to the actual freight 
rates in effect and exacted, but only 
the switching charges. Complainant 
claims that the switching charges 
collected by the defendants were 
unreasonable and unjust and prays 
that after due hearing and investi- 
gation defendants be made to an- 
swer such charges, and asks repara- 
tion in the sum of $27.96. 

Chas. L. Bookwalter, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Follmer, C. C., of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
vs. L. V. (3338). 
Complainant alleges that he for- 
warded via the L. V. two carloads of 
lumber to Astoria, N, Y., and was as- 


sessed charges as follows: $3 coop. 
erage at Duluth, 70 cents cooperage 
at Buffalo, 50 cents insurance on 
lakes and $7.98 storage at Buffalo, 
N. Y. Complainant claims that the 
defendants instead of forwarding 
shipments as per billing, held these 
two cars on demurrage without an. 
thority, which he claims is in vio- 
lation of the law, and prays that the 
defendant be made to answer such 
charges and asks reparation in the 
sum of $14 with interest, and also 
clerical charges for the time in 
prosecuting said claim. 
C. C. Folmer. 


Noble, Wm. K., of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
vs. T. St. L. & W., C. I. & L., and 
C. & N. W. (3336). 

Complainant alleges that on Jan. 
30, 1907, he shipped from Marion, 
Ind., to Sheboygan, Wis., one car- 
load of coiled elm hoops, charges 
collected $169.42, weight 78,800 lbs., 
rate 21.5 cents, or the sixth-class 
rate, 

Complainant claims that at the 
time of said shipment the T. St. L. 
& W. published a sixth-class rate 
from Marion, Ind,, to Chicago, Ill. 
of 9 cents per 100 Ibs., and a lumber 
rate from Chicago, Ill., to Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., of 8 cents per 100 lbs. 
Complainant also claims that the 
present rate from and to above 
points is 13 cents per 100 Ibs., as 
per Sup. 23 to J. F. Tucker’s I. C. C. 
No. 12. Complainant prays that 
after due hearing and investigation 
defendants be made to answer such 
charges and asks reparation in the 
sum of $68.48. 

R. B. Coapstick, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
attorney for complainant. 


Noble, Wm. K., of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
vs, St. L. S. W., L. & N., and A. C. L. 
(3357). 

Complainant alleges that on Oct. 
11, 1907, he shipped from Bell City, 
Mo., to Jacksonville, Fla., one car- 
load of coiled elm hoops, weight 30,- 
000 Ibs., charges collected $108, rate 
charged by defendants 36 cents per 
100 Ibs. Complainant claims that 3 
correct and reasonable rate should 
have been 31 cents per 100 lbs., and 
that charging a rate of 36c per 100 
Ibs. is unreasonable and unjust. 

Complainant prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants be made to answer such charges 
and asks reparation in the sum of 
$26.27. 

R. B. Coapstick, Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
attorney for complainant. 


Germain Co., The, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
vs. A. B. & A. (3356). 

Complainant alleges that it had 
shipped from Beach, Ga., to Green- 
ville, Pa., one carload of lumber, 

Dayton & Dennis, attorneys for 
complainant, 815 Ernest & Cramer 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
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weight 55,200 Ibs., charges collected 
$204.24, rate charged by defendants 


87 cents per 100 Ibs. Complainant 
claims that the correct and legal 
rate at the time of above shipment 
was 32 cents per 100 lbs., and claims 
that the rate charged by defendants 
was excessive, unreasonable and un- 
just and in violation of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce. 

Complainant prays that after dus 
hearing and investigation defendants 
be made to answer such charges and 
asks reparation in the sum of $27.60. 

W. J. Hermann, Trf. Mgr. 


Railroad Commission of Oregon vs. 


Sou. Pac., A. T. & S. F., and various 
other railroads (3342). 

Complainant alleges that the rates 
charged by defendants on L. C. L. 
commodities, prior to March 22, 
1910, were reasonable, just, and com- 
pensatory rates, but since the date 
on which the Trans-Cont. W. B. Tri. 
4-G, and supplements thereto, be- 
came effective, the rates are unrea- 
sonable, excessive and unjust. Com- 
plainant claims that inasmuch as 
the old rates had been voluntarily 
maintained for so long a period the 
public had a-right to believe, and in 
the face of the great increase in rail- 
road earnings, every reason to ex- 
pect, that at least as favorable rates 
would be maintained in the future 
as in the past. Complainant claims 
that millions of dollars have been in- 
vested on the strength of this belief 
in the manufacturing and jobbing 
business in the Williamette Valley, 
and unless the old rates are restored 
it will mean ruin for many of these 
industries. 

Complainant prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants be made to answer such 
charges and to cease and desist from 
such violations and to put in force 
more reasonable and just rates. 

Hewitt & Sox, attorneys for com- 
plainant, Albany, Ore, 

State of Oklahoma vs. Pullman Co., A. 











T. & S. F., C. R. L. & P., Guif Colo. 
& S. F., and various other railroads 
(3354). 

Complainant alleges that approxi- 
mately the passenger mileage is at 
least twice as great at night as dur- 
ing the day, and that the unit of 
service rendered the public by the 
said Pullman cars by the night and 
by the day is worth more at night 
than by day, and that this fact is 
recognized by the custom of the de- 
fendants to charge for a seat in the 
Pullman car approximately one-half 
the same amount as would be 
charged for the berth; the said seat 
charge being only made during the 
daylight hours and not sold for ac- 
commodation after 10 o’clock in the 
evening. Complainant contends that 
for a service lasting in the neighbor- 
hood of twenty-four hours and that 
at least twelve hours of the same are 
spent at night, and the same pro- 
portion by day, and that the serv- 
ice given by daylight is not worth 
more than one-half that rendered at 
night, and that as between the two 
berths, the upper and lower berth, 
by reason of the inaccessibility of 
the upper berth, by reason that 
there is no window from upper 
berth leading to the outside of the 
coach for air and light, and by rea- 
son of the facts that the lights in 
the coach shine down directly into 
the upper berth so that the same is 
practically not fit for sleep until in 
the neighborhood of 12 o’clock at 
night, and by reason of the cramped 
space, same is not worth at the most 
more than one-half the lower berth. 
Complainant alleges that the present 
charges for the upper berth are ex- 
orbitant, unreasonable and unjust 
compared to the charges for a seat 
by day and for a lower berth by 
night. 

Complainant prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants be made to answer such 
charges and to cease and desist from 
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said violation, and to put in force 
more reasonable and just rates. 
Chas. West, attorney general. 


Standard Oil Co., of New York City, 


N. Y., vs. Ind. Sou., C. C. C. & St. L. 
and L. E. & W. (3355). 
Complainant alleges that during 
the months of July, September, 
October and December, 1908, and 
the entire year of 1909, on various 
dates it shipped 57 tank cars of 
crude oil from Story, Ill., to York- 
town, Portville and Noblesville, 


‘Ind., rate charged 10.5 cents. 


Complainant claims that the pres- 
ent rate from and to above points is 
10 cents, and that charging a higher 
rate than 10 cents is unreasonable 
and unjust, and prays that after due 
hearing and investigation defend- 
ants be made to answer such charges 
and asks reparation in the sum of 
$116.47. 


Vulcan Iron Works Co., of Denver, 


Colo., vs. A. T. & &. F., C. & A., C. 
& N. W., and various other rail- 
roads (3340). 

Complainant alleges that the rate 
of 72 cents per 100 lIbs., charged by 
defendants on machinery and other 
like articles from St. Louis and 
other Mississippi river points to 
Denver, Colo., is unreasonable and 
unjust in comparison with rates 
from the East to the river. Com- 
plainant claims that the rate from 
Pittsburg to St. Louis is only 22.5 
cents per 100 lbs., which makes a 
through rate of 94.5 cents, which 
eomplhinant claims is unreasonable, 
unjust and discriminatory. Com- 
plainant contends that a just and 
reasonable rate from St. Louis and 
other Mississippi river points to 
Denver, Colo., should not exceed 40 
cents per 100 lIbs., and prays that 
after due hearing and investigation 
defendants be made to answer 
charges and to cease and desist 
from said violation and to put in 
force more reasonable and just 
rates. 








Discrimination Charge Dismissed 

Albany, N. Y., July 1—The public service commis- 
sion has dismissed the complaint of Milford J. Whedon 
against the New York Central as to the fare between 
Medina and Rochester as compared with the fare from 
Medina to Buffalo, on the ground that a dissimilarity of 
circumstances is created by trolley competition via the 
Buffalo route. 

The fare to Buffalo is 65 cents, and for a round 
trip, $1.20; from Medina to Rochester it is 82 cents one 
way and $1.60 round trip; the distance in both cases 
is the same. The commission holds that this difference 
in rates is due to the competition of the International 
railway, paralleling the New York Central line from 
Lockport to Buffalo; from Medina to Rochester it meets 
the competition of another electric line, the Buffalo, 
Lockport & Rochester, but this line charges the same 
fares as the defendant road, whereas the combination 
rate on the electric roads to Buffalo is only $1.14 for 
the round trip. It appears that for a time after the 
International was constructed the defendant did not 
meet the latter’s rates, and as a result found that 
its business. was slipping away from it. It was there- 


fore compelled to reduce the Buffalo rate in order to 
hold its traffic. At the hearing, any intention to claim 
that the Rochester rate was unreasonable per se was 
explicitly disavowed by the complainant, who expressly 
based his complaint on the ground of discrimination 
alone, 

The commission holds that preference is unques- 
tionably given the Buffalo passenger traffic, but that 
the conditions are dissimilar from those surrounding 
the Rochester traffic; that it would be unjust to the 
railroad company to compel it to reduce a rate 25 cents 
which is conceded reasonable. If the rate were unrea- 
sonable a different proposition would be presented. 

The commission further says that it should be 
clearly pointed out that to constitute a preference or 
advantage which is undue or unreasonable the control- 
ling circumstances of the two contrasting cases must 
be the same. In this case they are not the same, from 
the fact that it is an old and well established princi- 
ple in rates that it is permissible for a railroad to 
meet competition of water routes as best it can with- 
out subjecting itself to a charge of undue or unreason- 
able preference or discrimination. The same can be 
said of competition by trolley roads. 
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NEWSPAPER COMMENT 


On Railway and Other Questions of National and Local Interest. 





The wonderful prosperity of the southwest is attract- 
ing the attention of the business world to-day, and the 
heads of commercial concerns in cities who did not know 
there was such a country as the southwest, or, if they 
did know it, thought of it as a country covered with 
short grass and sagebrush, fit only for the raising of 
cattle, are now planning to reach out into this great terri- 
tory which is overflowing with milk and honey. They 
have at last learned cf the wonderful productiveness and 
resources of this country. 

In Cincinnati the newspapers are warning the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the city against further de- 
lay in bidding for a part of the increment of prosperity 
in the southwest. They realize the fact that other cities 
are likely to get this business and distance Cincinnati. 
Other cities have awakened to the fact that the greatest 
wealth-producing section of the country is the south- 
west and they want a share. 

St. Louis and Kansas City have, in the past, grown 
fat at the expense of the southwest. But other cities, 
young giants, have suddenly grown up and are taking 
the business from these two cities. Cincinnati and cities 
further east stand small show of geting the trade of the 
great southwest. The business Kansas City and St. Louis 
have been losing in this section will not go to cities 
further east. It will go to the young giants already es- 
tablished in the southwest. Wichita, Oklahoma City, 
Houston, Fort Worth, Dallas and Galveston are among 
the cities getting the business of the great southwest, 
and they will get more and more of it each year, as the 
country develops and prospers. Each one of these cities 
is wide awake and is certain to get its share of the 
prosperity of the southwest because they are a part of 
the country. The merchants are men of the country, 
and know the needs and demands of the people. 

But the fact that other cities are to make efforts to 
extend their trade in the southwest should cause Wichita 
to make renewed efforts to gain territory. It has done 
so well in the past that it is‘ evident it can do still 
more in the future in the way of accumulating business. 
We will have more competition this year and still more 
next year. This should, and will, inspire the Wichita 
business men to exert themselves. They have always 
been equal to the occasion. 

The fight now for increased business is a harder one 
than it will be after the cities of the southwest are 
granted just freight rates to and from the gulf, and until 
these rates are granted, we must hold what we have and 
fight constantly for more business.—Wichita (Kan.) Eagle. 

Ever since the railroads of the country began to 
amount to anything there has been a constant attempt 
in every state legislature, and in the recent years in 
the national Congress, on the part of members to take 
a whack at the railroads. It is not doubted that some 
of the great corporations need occasional regulation and 
checking measures are necessary to stop the unlawful 
combinations, but the constant harassing of the rail- 
roads for the past few years has done more to hurt 


general business interests than all other causes com- 
bined.—Oklahoma State Capital. 

The railroad situation in Oklahoma is grave. Un- 
der the tariff issued by the roads traversing the state 
Oklahoma products for Oklahoma points are penalized. 
Unless relief is procured speedily Oklahoma industries 
will suffer and public sentiment, already thoroughly 
aroused, will become antagonistic to transportation in- 
terests. 

This is deplorable. It is somewhat more than inti- 
mated that the increased tariff was issued as a retalia- 
tion against the people’s refusal to adopt the railroad 
amendment to the constitution June 11. It is pointed 
out that the Hook decision, which the roads give as 
their explanation for the advance in rates, was handed 
down several weeks ago; that the new tariffs, which 
are a hodge podge of conflicting rates, were then pre- 
pared and held in readiness pending the outcome of 
the special election. When it became certain that the 
people still adhered to the constitutional provision re- 
lating te the control of transportation companies, the 
new tariff was immediately promulgated. 

The facts appear to warrant this assumption. The 
election was held on the ilth, the rates were promul- 
gated on the 13th and became effective on the 17th. 
Under present conditions the corporation commission 
is without authority to act. If the court of appeals sus- 
tains Judge Hook then Oklahoma shippers will be up 
against the toughest proposition possible. The _ situa- 
tion could not be worse.—Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World. 

The United States is not getting its share of the 
trade of South and Central America and the Wesi In- 
dies. It is a trade that by location and the friendly 
relations that exist between this country and the re- 
publics of the southern portion of the continent should 
belong to this country. It is shown, however, that the 
total foreign trade for South America, imports and ex- 
ports, for one year was over $1,667,000,000, out of 
which our country’s share was in the neighborhood of 
16 per cent. 

South America imported $760,000,000 worth of all 
products—all of which, according to a writer in the 
Success Magazine, we manufactured. Of this amount we 
sold them but 14 per cent, 

Cuba imported $104,000,000 worth of merchandise in 
the same year. We sent them less than half of it. In 
ten years of close relations with Cuba we have bought 
from her people $300,000,000 worth more than we have 
been able to sell them. 

Our captains of finance should take this matter up, 
as a business proposition, and the government should 
give what aid it can toward securing the trade of our 
nearby neighbors.—Evening Free Press. 

The policy of seeking to conserve the possessions 
of the country to the end that they may be put to the 
use most beneficial to the people, not only of the pres- 
ent but of future generations, is one that must neces- 
sarily appeal to every thoughtful and patriotic American. 
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There is no doubt that we have been wasteful, extremely 
so. There is no doubt that much that is of benefit is 
even now being derived from conservation policies. 
There is equally little doubt that fanaticism along this 
line is leading, as does fanaticism along any other line, 
to the partial defeat of the very objects sought to be 
attained. 

Our resources must be conserved. The coal and 
the forests and the farms and the minerals of the coun- 
try must not be wasted. When a pound of coal is 
mined, it is practically subtracted from the nation’s 
store of fuel. When a forest is denuded, it is the work 
of years, when it is possible at all, to reforest the va-. 
cant: tract. 

Therefore, the coal lands should be safeguarded 
and education should bring about common sense in the 
use of coal, to the end that our precious fuel supply 
may not be wasted. The forests should not be de- 
stroyed wantonly nor even to serve temporary purposes 
of commerce where forest denudation is threatened, but 
a wise policy of tree preservation which shall permit 
the growing of timber to take the place of all that is 
used should be adopted. It is the same with the min- 
eral supply and also with our farms. Intelligent meth- 
ods of mining and the use of minerals and of soil cul- 
ture should be adopted. 

But what excuse is there for the prevention of the 
water that is running to waste being harnessed to the 
uses of man and the development of the country? The 
water is eternal. As it dashes down the mountainside 
it has- potential possibilities that only require the doing 
of certain work to be utilized. And it continues to 
flow, whether harnessed or not, 

Therefore, there seems to be little reason for the 
present restriction upon the use of the nation’s water 
supply for power purposes. The water remains and 
after furnishing power, can be used for irrigation and 
put to other uses. The power is needful to conserve 
the coal supply and to develop the country. Cheap fuel 
and cheap power mean settlement. Water power is 
coming to be recognized as one of the greatest gifts of 
nature for the purposes of man. Why continue absurd 
regulations with reference to power sites that prevent 
the use of the water for power purposes and thus retard 
the development of the nation? 

A water power trust is feared, we are told. Well, 
if that be the case, place sane restrictions upon the 
use of water power that will prevent the power sites 
from falling into the hands of trusts. But do not pre- 
vent the utilization of the power sites, for they mean 
too much to us of the west, who are striving constantly 
to have this mighty section of the nation developed. 
that it may yield food and wealth and afford sanctuary 
to millions. 

The present policy is illogical and absurd. It does 
not prevent monopolization of water power, but it aids 
in restricting competition by preventing the use of pos- 
sible water power. The nation cannot change its policy 
in this direction too soon, for the benefit of one of its 
greatest sections and for the general good.—Pueblo 
(Colo.) Star-Journal. 


* * * 


If any person in the United States has been har- 
boring the illusion that William H. Taft has been allow- 
ing someone else to hold the tiller of the ship of state, 
that person would do well to familiarize himself with 
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events in Washington during the last ten days. 

A month ago many could be found who predicted 
that the present session of Congress would end with 
the passage of only a few bills comprised in the Taft 
legislative programme. About that time Mr. Taft, in 
a public address, outlined the bills he expected enacted. 
This done, he returned to Washington and went to work 
again. There were many who regarded the programme 
with doubt. But Mr. Taft kept at work and the last 
ten days have shown results beyond the expectations of 
the most sanguine, 

In his programme there were included railroad legis- 
lation, forward conservation policy, statehood for New 
Mexico and Arizona, postal savings banks and the regu. 
lation of injunctions. Within the last ten days the 
railroad bill, containing practically all of his chief de- 
mands, has been passed and received his signature; the 
statehood bill has been similarly disposed of, while 
conservation bills have been passed authorizing execu- 
tive withdrawal of lands for the protection of national 
resources and providing $20,000,000 in certificates for 
the completion of irrigation projects already under way. 

It is on the postal savings bank bill that Mr. Taft 
has shown his ability to direct affairs with a firm hand. 
Yesterday Mr. Taft had planned to visit Yale for his 
son’s graduation, an outing he had been promising him- 
self for more than a year. However, the day previous 
reports reached him that a plot was on foot for the 
Senate to so amend the postal savings measure approved 
by the House that its passage at this session would 
be endangered. The president called off his trip, 
sent out a hurried call for various senators and con- 
gressmen, and before daily adjournment on Tuesday 
had secured an agreement that the Senate would ap- 
prove the House postal bank bill yesterday. 

As to the injunction measure, it has been admitted 
in all quarters that it would be held over until the 
session beginning next December, so that the passage 
of the postal bank bill yesterday completed the Taft 
legislative programme as finally decided upon for the 
present session. 

That there has been a disposition on the part of 
various members of the Senate and House to ignore 
certain measures in the Taft programme there is no 
question. That the president has succeeded in har- 
monizing these warring elements sufficiently to secure 
their passage is the most forcible evidence that he has 
been “on the job.”—Pueblo (Colo.) Chieftain. 

a ik ok 

We notice the stalwarts are very jubilant over the 
passage of the railroad bill as it now is, claiming that 
it is in part a redemption of the campaign pledges made 
by Taft and the republican party two years ago. 

But the people as a rule know that if Taft was to 
attempt to pick out the bill he and the roads had 
drafted that he could not name this one as his bill and, 
further, they know that whatever good the bill contains 
—and there is some good in it—was forced there by the 
insurgents, also that the worst features of it were 
forced out of it by the same hands. They also are well 
aware that the stalwarts opposed every good feature 
of the bill and attempted to retain each bad feature. 

Originally the bill was intended to repeal or nullify 
the Sherman anti-trust act as applied to railroads and 
is not now found in the bill, but in its stead is a clause 
which empowers the Commission to forbid the raising 
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of rates for ten months or until an investigation can be 
made. One other good feature is the regulation of 
charges of the long and short haul. This was strenu- 
ously fought by the regulars, and whatever credit the 
bill receives as a good measure the stalwarts and Taft 
cannot claim. 

The Scripture is authority for the statement that 
God and one man is a majority and sometimes even a 
small minority in numerical strength have a power in 
shaping destinies when they are on the moral side that 
overawes huge majorities and the lesser number is vic- 
torious. It has been even so in this instance. The rail- 
roads and their allies all thought they could accomplish 
anything when backed by the president, but the insur- 
gents were backed by the moral strength of justice and 
the minority won.—Wave (Okla.) Democrat. 

* a ok 

The state of Oklahoma may go into the railroad 
business. At least, it is soon to be urged to do so, and 
under the present arrangements it will be up to the 
voters of the state to endorse or reject the plan which 
will be proposed. 

Early in July prominent men in the western part of 
the state will issue a call for a meeting to be held prob- 
ably at Oklahoma City. 

The meeting is to discuss plans for inaugurating a 
bill by initiative petition under which section 31 of the 
state constitution is to be vitalized. This part of that 
document provides that the state may engage in any 
business or occupation. 

Following this the initiative bill is to embrace a 
second proposition, that of having a railroad built by 
the state. Under the plan now being discussed the line 
is to extend from southeastern Oklahoma from some 
point in McCurtain county to the northwest and will be 
perhaps 600 miles long. The line would thus connect 
the Gould lines at Texarkana running to the gulf, and 
the Gould lines to the north running to the coast and 
the northwest. 

It is expected that if the line is built traffic or leas- 
ing arrangements can be made with one of the big lines 
to take care of the road. Those favoring the proposition 
point out numerous advantages such a road would have 
over the ordinary railroad. For example, it would have 
no damage suits, since there is no way of suing the 
state; there would be no long list of directors, real or 
dummy, drawing big salaries; the road’s earnings could 
not be decreased by heavy taxation, and there would be 
ho expensive legal department, since the road’s legal 
affairs could be cared for by the attorney-generai and 
his assistants. 

Senator D. P. Marcum of Woodward, in discussing 
the plan, said he was highly in favor of putting it in 
operation. 

“Of course, a lot of things are to be considered,” 
he said. “For instance, a benefit district of fifteen 
miles on each side might be formed, the taxes from 
this district only to be used in building the road. Later, 
as the road became profitable, or a good leasing proposi- 
tion were secured, these taxes could easily be refunded. 
I believe such a road, with the state behind it, could float 
bonds of the road at 4 to 6 per cent, pay the interest 
and provide a 4 per cent sinking fund. In 25 years the 
state would be in the clear and own the road without 
cost. This might be effected by leasing the line to one 
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of the big systems, who are not anxious to compete 
with such a road in this part of the country. 

“There are a lot of details to be worked out in the 
matter,-but I can assure you a meeting is to be called 
to place it before the people. The idea did not origi- 
nate with me, but it has my approval.” 

It is understood the-call for the meeting has al- 
ready been prepared and that the meeting will be held 
not later than the 10th or 15th of July. It is reported 
a Watonga newspaper man is heading the movement.— 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Times. 


Craffic World Changes 


Charles H. Gomm has been appointed commercial 
agent of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railroad, 
with headquarters at Chicago, Ill. 

A. Preston Jump has been appointed freight agent 
of the Waverly warehouses of the Carnegie Steel com- 
pany, with offices at Newark, N. J. Mr. Jump has been 
in the employ of the Carnegie people since November 
1, 1909, having resigned his position with the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad after ten years’ service in various capaci- 
ties in that system’s general freight department, to take 
charge of the traffic end of the Waverly warehouses. 

H. P. Blum, contracting agent of the Frisco lines at 
Cincinnati, O., has resigned to accept the appointment 
of traffic manager of the Superior Portland cement and 
the Smokeless Fuel companies, with headquarters in 
the Union Trust building, Cincinnati. Mr. Blum was 
connected with the traffic department of the Pennsyl- 
vania lines for several years and has also had expe- 
rience in the industrial end as traffic manager for the 
Globe-Wernicke company. He is succeeded as contract- 
ing freight agent by Robert McDowell, who was for- 
merly in the employ of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis railway in Cincinnati. 

Homer W. Watson has been appointed commercial 
agent of the Macon & Birmingham railway, with head- 
quarters at Nashville, Tenn., vice Harry Hill, resigned. 

William F. Barwell has been appointed soliciting 
freight agent of the Seaboard Air Line railway at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., vice Earle B. Gunkle, resigned to accept 
service with another company. 





Comes to Relief of Shippers 


Lansing, Mich., July 1.—The state railroad commis- 
sion has issued the following notice to the railroads rela- 
tive to bills of lading: 

“It having come to the notice of the commission 
that requiring strict compliance by carriers with act 
No. 271 of the public acts of 1909, relative to uniform 
bills of lading, as per circular issued by this department 
May 13, 1910, is resulting in great embarrassment and 
financial loss to shippers by reason of their having on 
hand large quantities of bills of lading which, while they 
meet the needs of shippers and are not objected to by 
the carriers, do not comply with the statute. We, there- 
fore, are pleased to advise, with the intent of providing 
relief from the conditions above recited, and for which 
the commission is in no way responsible, that we will 
not demand compliance by carriers with act No. 271 until 
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after January 1, 1911, with the understanding that all 
such bills of lading that may be printed after this date 
must comply with the terms of said act, but bills of 
lading now printed may be used to and including Decem- 
ber 31, 1910.” 

It appears that the shippers have on hand a large 
supply of bills not strictly in conformity with the law 
as to size. The attention of the railroads being called 
to this fact, they hesitated to accept them because of 
the penalties that might thus be incurred for a technical 
violation of the law. Appeals to the commission were 
made by the shippers and as a result the above order 
was issued, 


C. F. A. Class Rates to Advance 


Washington, D. C., July 1—The carriers operating 
in Central Freight association territory are filing with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission tariffs providing 
for advances in class rates to practically all points in 
that territory. The advanced rates become effective on 
August 1, and it is understood that the action of the 
earriers in this respect is to secure a hearing from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at the time that the 
reasonableness of the advances in the commodity rates, 
recently suspended, is determined. 

The advances from Chicago, Ill., to Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Pittsburg, Pa., are: 





1 2 3 4 5 6 
9 8 6 3 2 1 
From Chicago, Ill., to Findlay, O. 

1 2 ' 3 + 5 6 
8 7 5% 3 2% 1% 
From Cleveland, O., to East St. Louis, Mo. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
11% 10 7% 414 / 2% 2 
From Cleveland, O., to Indianapolis, 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
8 7 5 3% 2% 1% 
From Detroit, Mich., to East St. Louis, Mo. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
8 7% 5% 3 2 2 
From East Liberty, O., to Chicago, III. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
10 x 5% 34 3 2 


While there is no uniformity in the amount of ad- 
vance, the average advance is about as follows: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


8 7 5 3 2 1% 


Revised Rates Not Unreasonable 


Albany, N. Y., July 1.—The public service commis- 
sion, second district, has dismissed the complaint of 
C. E. Shepard of Batavia against the New York Central 
and Lehigh Valley companies, for alleged unreasonable 
rates on sheep and lambs from Batavia to East Buf- 
falo. 

A rate of ten cents per hundred pounds was made 
for the traffic in question, where rates from East Buf- 
falo to Batavia were six cents by the Lehigh Valley 
and nine cents by the New York Central. Later, the 
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rates were made nine cents from East Buffalo by both 
lines, After the complaint the rates were made nine 
cents in each direction by each line, and the Commission 
now holds that the rates as revised are not umreason- 
able or unjust. The commission states that the change 
to a nine-cent rate results in an equality of charges, 
not only in both directions, but by all lines, and is of 
advantage to complainant and others who ship lambs 
in the fall from East Buffalo to Batavia and reship 
back the fattened animals in the spring. 


Oregon Adopts Demurrage Code 


Salem, Ore., July 1—With one exception, the state 
railroad commission has adopted the uniform demur- 
rage code promulgated by the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners last fall. This exception is in 
the demurrage rate itself. The national code provides 
that the charge shall be one dollar per day, but in 
order to conform to the statutory requirements of the 
Oregon law, on Oregon intrastate business this charge 
will be two dollars. 

The adoption of the new. code follows the delibera 
tions of the commission after fully hearing a discus- 
sion in which shippers and carriers were alike repre- 
sented. The commission has ordered the code, with 
the change before mentioned, to go into effect August 
1, 1910. 


Will Not Suspend Classification 


Washington, D. C., July 1—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission yesterday announced that it would not sus- 
pend Official Classification No. 36, which goes into: ef- 
fect to-day. 

In announcing this ruling, attention was called to 
the fact that the new issue makes only 58 changes. 
Of these, 30 are advances: and 20 reductions. Included 
in the advances are 12 changes in carload minimum 
weights. This decision -of the Commission, however, 
will not prevent or delay hearings of complaints which 
may be directed against the reasonableness of any spe- 
cific changes in the present classification. 


Rate Hearings to Begin Soon 


Washington, D. C., July 1—It is understood that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will begin hear- 
ings on the complaints for suspension of rate advances 
about the twentieth of this month. 

The hearings will probably be conducted in the 
same manner in which the Commission takes up formal 
cases. The majority of the Commissioners will likely 
remain in the city all of the summer for the purpose 
of handling the numerous investigations now pending 
and the many complaints anticipated. It is doubtful if 
even the employes of the Commission will be allowed 
their vacations at this time because of the large vol- 
ume of work that must be handled the next few months. 





ASKS CONSTRUCTION OF STOCKYARD. 


Albany, N. Y., July 1—The commission has received 
a complaint from John Petteys asking that the Erie 
railroad be required to build and maintain a public 
stockyard for conveniently loading live stock at Wallace, 
Steuben county. The complaint alleges that he aver- 
ages a carload a week from that station. 
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DO You Anow 


THAT 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


is an organization, 


membership in which 
for a fixed charge of $25.00 per year 
will give you the following: 


A subscription to the Weekly Traffic World and Bulletin. 


The services of experts in procuring information from the 
files of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
purpose of basing contracts, presenting claims, etc., 
and their advice upon technical traffic matters. 


Presenting claims to the I. C. C. 

Securing reduction in rates. 

Obtaining changes in classifications. 

Interpreting rulings and decisions of the I. C. C. 


The services of our expert transportation attorney to pass 
upon the legal phases of any of the above. 


Good for the small concern, who has no traffic man. 


Good for the larger one, whose traffic man has other duties and 
can’t keep posted. 


Good for the largest one, whose traffic manager is not an attorney 
and who can’t go to Washington. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


126 Market Street 26 Jordan Building 
Chicago Washington 
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YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE A LAWYER 


To Be a Successful Traffic Man, 
BUT— 
You must be grounded in a knowledge of commerce law 


Not, of course, the minute, technical knowledge of the traffic 
attorney, but a broad general understanding of the principles that are 
fundamental in the construction and interpretation of our statutes govern- 
ing interstate commerce. Complex methods of doing business, methods 
undreamed of by our forefathers, have made necessary much legislation 
that the successful traffic man of to-day must know. 


It is this knowledge that is one of the distinguishing features between a 
traffic manager and e chipping clerk. 


To give this broad knowledge of the law, this general but accurate 
survey of the entire field of commerce legislation, there is one work 
whose supremacy has never been disputed. That is 


“Hutchinson on Carriers” 


Since its first appearance it has been recognized as the one work 
authoritatively treating the entire field. It has been revised and brought 
thoroughly down to date. The latest edition, the third, retains all the 
essential features of the previous editions, but has been revised and 


enlarged to cover the many new developments since the appearance of 
the second edition- 


Don’t you think a work that has been able to hold the lead since 
1879 should be in your business library? 


** Hutchinson on Carriers” is divided into fifteen chapters, contains 
1446 sections (1,000 of which have been revised or rewritten), deals with 
11,000 cases (6,000 of which have been added since the second edition) 


and 30,000 citations. 
3 Volumes, $18.00 net. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


26 JORDAN BUILDING 126 MARKET STREET 
Washington, D. C. Chicago, IIl. 





























Directory of Transfer Agents, 








| CATHCART TRANSFER 9 
& STORAGE CO. 


GEORGES EXPRESS CO. 
CONN. 


GA. § | HARTFORD, 


ATLANTA, 








MISSOURI STORAGE & 
TRANSFER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, 


| BIRMINGHAM TRANS- 
FER & TRAFFIC CO. 
| 


BIRMINGHAM, 


ALA. MO. 








LATTIN TRUCKING & 
STORAGE CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





— + —-—- 


DARRAGH WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 





LITTLE ROCK, 


ARK. 











MACHINERY EXHIBI- 

¥ TION WAREHOUSE | 
37th St. and Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO, 


CALIFORNIA WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 


LOS ANGELES, 


ILL. § | CAL. 











COMMERCIAL WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 


LOS ANGELES, 





2s 8 
CLEVELAND STORAGE | 





Co. 


CLEVELAND, 


OHIO | CAL, 





‘BUCKEYE TRANSFER & PATTERSON TRANS- 
STORAGE CO. | FER CO. - 
COLUMBUS, OHIO MEMPHIS, 





TENN. 








COLORADO WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 






| F. A. WALSH & CO. 
MILWAUKEE, 


WIS. 
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Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 


| PHILADELPHIA WARE- 
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HOUSE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





O. E. JONES 
PROVIDENCE, 


R. I. 





PROVIDENCE WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, 


R. IL. 








| CAPITAL & SACRAMEN- 
TO TRANSFER VAN 
& STORAGE CO. 


| SACRAMENTO, 


CAL. 








SALT LAKE TRANSFER 
co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





CALIFORNIA SHIPPING 
co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





PACIFIC SHIPPING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








DENVER TRANSIT & | THE PECK & BISHOP 
| co. 


WAREHOUSE CO. 
coLo. § 













DENVER, NEW HAVEN, 


CONN. 











} 


| WARWICK - THOMSON 
co 


bs THE E. BALF CO. 


HARTFORD, 654-660 West 34th St. 


NEW YORK 


CONN. 











| OMAHA VAN & STOR- 
| AGE CO. 
OMAHA, 






E. S. BELDEN & SONS 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








NEB. 










GEORGIA LIGHTERAGE 
& TRANSFER CO. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 





AMERICAN STORAGE & 
MOVING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, 


MO. 









THE TOLEDO WARE- 
HOUSE CoO. 
1309-19 Lagrange Street. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





















wardir 
el 


BUFFALC 
BUFFA) 
COo., 3 
facilit 
ferrin; 
phone 





CHICAGC 

BELT | 
co., 

Walle 

4 She 
and 

tiable 

any 1 


JUDSC 








, No. 1 


ers, 


RE- 








AL. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE COM- 
PANY. Storage, transfer and for- 
warding. The Quackenbush Company. 





BUFFALO, N., Y. 


BUFFALO STORAGE & 
CO., 350-356 Seneca St. 


CARTING 
‘“‘Unsurpassed 
facilities’’ for storing, handling, trans- 
ferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No, 683. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


BELT LINE TRANSFER & STORAGE 
CO., warehouses located at 76th and 
Wallace Sts., on Belt Railway; office, 
4 Sherman St.; do a general storage 
and transfer business; issue nego- 
tiable warehouse. receipts, good at 
any bank. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING 
CO., INC., 443 Marquette Bldg. Car- 
load distribution to all railroads at 
Chicago without teams; L. C. L. ship- 
ments of machinery forwarded at re- 
duced rates to all principal western 
and Pacific Coast points. 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSE & TRANS- 
FER CO., 43d and Robey Sts. Belt 
line warehousing and ee with- 
out teams. Carloads ve “ rail or 
lake and reshipped rail, L., at 
Chicago rates. Soe 2 m3 29c. 


&. W. SHELDON & CO., Monadnock 
Block. Import and export freight con- 
tractors, warehousemen and insurance 
agents; custom house brokers and 
custom house attorneys. 





DALLAS, TEX. 


W. M. EDWARDS, JR., 113 Austin St. 
General transfer and forwarding 
agent; reshipping; storage; warehouse. 
Carloads or less consigned to our care 
will be delivered promptly. 





DENVER, COLO. 


DENVER STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
CO., 1521-31 20th St. Merchandise 
stored and forwarded. Insurance at 
special rates. Consignments solicited. 





DETROIT, MICH. 


E. FERGUSON CO., LTD., foot of 
Fourth St. ‘Authorized cartage agents 
for the MICHIGAN CENTRAL R. R. 
CO. General cartage and forwarding. 
Gpertal attention to carload distribu- 


H. J. READING TRUCK CO., 57 East 
Woodbridge St. Authorized cartage 
agents for the Wabash and Canadian 
Pacific we and for the Anchor 


Line steamers, ial attention given 


to distribution : carload freight for 
two or more parties. Merchandise de- 
as ordered 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ELMIRA STORAGE & SUPPLY CO. 
General storage, transferring and for- 
warding. Warehouses accessible to 
all railroads. Prompt service. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


K. & M. STORAGE CoO., Ninth and 

Santa Fe Sts. 

Track connection with all roads en- 
tering city. 

Carloads stored, distributed and re- 
shipped. 

Track "Gapacity, eight cars a day. 

Low insurance, prompt, catisinetery 
service. 

Bonded in accordance with state laws. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CoO., 24th 
and Broadway, on Kansas City Belt 
Railway. 

Reinforced concrete building. 

ie stored, distributed and re- 
s 

R— 5 safety in storing. 

Prompt and careful oerdiee in dis- 
tributing and reshipping. 

Insurance, 25c per $100 per annum, 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LOS ANGELES TRANSFER CoO., 830 
8S. Broadway. Baggage and freight 
distribution; consignments and car- 
loads our specialty. Established 1885. 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LOUISVILLE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY, INC. Import and export 
freight contractors, transfer and re- 
shipping agents, custom house brok- 
ers. Bonded and free warehouses. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ASHLEY WAREHOUSE CO. Bonded 
and general storage. Drayage facili- 
ties. Cars promptly handled. Custom 
house entries attended to. Insurance 
18c. Track connections. 


BONDED EXPRESS & TRANSFER 
CO. Distributors of bulk shipments, 
carloads or less. Consignments so- 
licited. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


A. STIEFEL PIONEER TRANSFER, 
615 Tribune Bldg. General transfer 
and distributing agents. Carload dis- 
tribution our specialty. Reliable and 
prompt. Established 1872. 





SAVANNAH, GA. 


SAVANNAH WAREHOUSING CO. 
Wholesale distributors and manufac- 
turers’ agents. Modern brick ware- 
house and unexcelled transportatior 
facilities. We make a specialty of 
representing manufacturers carrying 
goods at Savannah for suppl 
southern trade. Prompt attention 
given carload shipments for distribu- 
tion. Drayage. 








SCRANTON, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE co. 
Commercial storage, transfer and for- 
warding; railroad sidings. The Quack- 
enbush Co., proprietors. 





WILKESBARRE, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE CO, Stor- 
age, transfer and forwarding. The 
Quackenbush Co 





The Legal End 








UST in the same manner in 
which The Traffic Service 
Bureau has made a reputation 
for furnishing technical data 
on traffic matters, so is it now 
prepared to assist patrons in 
handling the legal phases of 
their shipping business. 


HE Traffic Service Bureau 

is able to offer you the 
services of its legal depart- 
ment, under the personal 
direction of our General 
Counsel. Wecan act either 
as consulting attorney or as 
attorney of record; we will 
handle your case from start to 
finish, or assist in the prepara- 
tion of such legal data as your 
own personal counsel may not 
have at hand. 


A$’ in all other departments, 
your wants are our only 
limitations. 








The Traffic Service Burean 


26 Jordan Building, Washington, D. C. 
Lega: Department 
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| McGUIRE-CUMMINGS MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








TANK CARS 
FREIGHT CARS 


Steel and Wood Construction. Special and Standard Designs. 
| CA BOOSES 
|ALL TYPES SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
| 


DERRICK CARS CONSTRUCTION CARS 
CREOSOTING CARS LOGGING CARS AND TRUCKS 


|} SPECIAL TRUCKS OF ALL CAPACITIES 
| Works: CHICAAD, PARIS, ILL. General Office: oMIeaao 


~ WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


























